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Teach me the truth, Lord, though it put to flight 
My cherished dreams and fondest fancy* 8 play. 
Give me to know the darkness from the light, 

The night from day. 
Teach me the truth. Lord, though my heart may break 

In casting out the falsehood for the true. 
Help me to take my shattered life and make 

Its actions new. 
Teach me the truth. Lord, though my feet may fear 

The rocky path that opens out to me. 
Rough it may be, but let the way be clear 
That leads to Thee. 

— Frances Lock wood Green. 
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THE MINISTER'S RELATION TO TRUTH. 

BY BISHOP E. B. KEPIIART, D.D., LL.D. 

Tiiat all men sustain a certain uniform relation to truth 
will readily be conceded. All men are imder obligations to 
seek to know the truth, and especially are they under like moral 
obligations to obey the truth. Position, condition, environ- 
ment — in a word, no circumstance in life can obtain that will 
exempt man from being obedient to the truth. It is funda- 
mental everywhere^ and equally binding upon all. 

The relation of the preacher of the word, in that he is the 
expounder and the teacher of the truth, is fourfold : 

1. He must adjust his mental and moral powers for the 
ibest acquisition of truth possible. At this point many minis- 
ters fail. They are satisfied with present attainments, notwith- 
standing they are conscious that their mental machinery is not 
adequately equipped, that they may do their best. Too many 
rush into the field without armor, — unequipped, — while others 
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fail to keep pace with the general advance of knowledge ; and, 
as a result^ they either "fall behind" or drop out of the minis- 
terial ranks altogether. That government is wise which, before 
it puts its men in line of battle to face the enemy, sees that 
they are all well-drilled men and equipped with the best po€k 
sibfe armor; but, alas! "the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light." 

2. The minister, as expounder and communicator of the 
truth, in the highest sense, must note the fact that the inlet into 
his mind and personality is in service to the outlet of truth, as 
well. It is not enough for him to know the truth, but he must 
also know how to expound and communicate it. The currents 
of divine wisdom that flow into him are tp flow out again for 
the benefit of others. Here, also, many ministers fail — fail, 
not because they are not well-informed, not because they are 
not studious, but because they never learned how to communi- 
cate. To communicate is an art to be acquired, just as much 
so as to learn how to acquire knowledge or how to prepare 
a sermon. The art of communication should not be left 
to chance, no more than the art of study, but it comes 
directly under true culture, and merits the minister's special 
attention. The ultimate purpose of preaching is the salvation 
of men — man's freedom from sin. "The truth shall make you 
free." The minister is God's medium of communicating that 
truth. The sermon preached that does not cause some hearer 
to think on the truth presented, directly or indirectly, is a 
blank. The expounder of the truth should ever keep in full 
view the fact of his commission ; namely, that he is a preacher 
of righteousness and Heaven-sent. This should be expressed 
in his manly utterances and bearing, as well as in the truth 
communicated. He must preach, not so much what the people 
want as what they need, not so much in the way they want it 
as in the way they need the truth preached to them. If each 
minister of the word who has a message from God to com- 
municate to a lost world would ask himself the question, and 
then act accordingly, "How would Jesus present this message 
if he were the preacher of the hour in my stead ?" would not, 
quite likely, the utterances, the attitude, and the style of the 
pulpit bo somewhat changed ? Would not some likely say, 
"Never did men speak like these" ? 

3. The minister's relation to truth requires of him that ho 
know the truth, and the truths of which he is certain they are 
true he must hold, not in wavering doubt, but he must defend 
them with all the power of his manly nature. I do not, at least 
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here and now, intend to discuss the vagaries held by speculative 
critics respecting truth; namely, that the human mind U not 
so constituted as to arrive at certainty respecting truth, but 
would simply add, if this is so, then we are all alike on a shore* 
lees se*i. By the terms, "know" or "knowing" the truth, wet 
mean the mind's perception of objects of knowledge, whether 
material or spiritual, with the certainty of the correctness of 
that perception; and truth, or exact knowledge, is obtained 
whenever the mental view clearly corresponds with the truth 
perceived. Of course, the minister's special realm is the great 
field of religious truth set forth in the Word of God. He is 
God's chosen vessel in the highest possible special sense, to so 
acquaint himself with the divine Word that he may glean the 
truths it contains and preach them to the people in God's own 
appointed way, "whether they will bear or forbear." In the 
study of the Word he will find not only the truth, but, both by 
precept and by example, God's best method of presenting it to 
the people. To-day not a little is said about a "new evangel- 
ism" and "the great need of it" The truth is, there is no new 
and improved method of saving men from their sins. The 
preaching of the word in a way to arrest the attention of the 
unsaved and strengthen the weak ones and to move out the 
strong ones into real active work in the kingdom of God, is a 
method that God has always approved and blessed. The min- 
ister's relation to the truth is such that he must preach the 
whole truth. He dare not deal in half-truths; that practice 
in the priesthood has always been an element of her weakness. 
Said a minister from the pulpit, in my hearing: "Hitherto 
I have been preaching almost exclusively on the goodness and 
mercy of God, but I see it is a mistake ; and, God helping me, 
henceforth I will preach the judgments of God as well as his 
love and mercy. I will preach a whole gospel." Since that 
time that minister has been moving over this continent from 
ocean to ocean like a flame of fire, preaching a whole gospel, 
and is one of the greatest evangelists on earth to-day. While 
"the Book" is the minister's fountain of truth from which he 
must ever draw, he must not become oblivious to, or neglectful 
of other sources of knowledge and information. lie must 
remember that all truth is of God, and that it is "a fountain 
of life to them that find it" ; also, that all knowledge is useful 
and of the highest utility to the minister in calling men from 
the paths of death, but especially what is fundamental in 
saving the lost — that he must stand by unflinchingly and pre- 
sent it with a vigor that knows no bound. His heart being 
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right with God, by devotion and prayer it will be kept in such 
a receptive tone that the very fountains of truth will open up 
to him and at his bidding will he be able to bring out of that 
"hid treasure" "things new and old." He is ever called upon 
to move in the region of right and wrong, and with the lamp of 
God in his hand, and ever studying in the school of Christ, he 
should become God's expert in leading the weak and the way- 
ward and in pointing out the way to heaven. 

4. A fourth relation of the minister to truth is that he 
must always keep himself in a receptive mood for all new 
truth. Broad and liberal-mindedness in a minister is not a 
guarantee of fickleness and that he is not a man of firm con- 
victions and fixed principles, no more than that narrow-mind- 
edness and dogmatism are evidences of profound thinking and 
correct ideas. The truth is that openness and positiveness of 
mind are not incompatible. In all true progress they, as a rule^ 
go hand in hand. Openness of mind seeks after and welcomes 
all new truth, and positiveness stands immovably upon the 
truth already established. Ascertained fact in religion, as in 
science, is the standpoint of every advance made. In all 
science the uniformity of nature is the fulcrum of her progress 
and the condition of every discovery. Phenomena may change, 
but the conservation of energy never, and the interlinking cord- 
age of attraction cannot be broken. So in the kingdom of God. 
The fundamental truths of salvation are fixed factors, upon 
which God's commissioned messenger must ever stand. God's 
way into the kingdom is through "the working of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit." This will never change 
and will be operative to the last son of Adam's race. But the 
discovery of new truths and new appliances and methods that 
will assist in bringing 'in and building up the kingdom will, 
doubtless, go on under the ever-guiding hand of the Spirit of 
the Lord ; and the ever-expanding realm of truth requires, yea, 
demands that the preacher of the word be fully conversant 
with the very best that touches his work and the best thought 
on his work. 

Annville, Pennsylvania. 

The Lord knows how to make stepping-stones for us of our 
defects ; it is what he lets them be for. He remembereth — he 
remembered in the making — that we are but dust ; the dust of 
earth that he chose to make something a little lower than the 
angels out of it — Mrs. Whitney. 
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SOCIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY LOUIS E. MYERS. 

The phenomenal vote of the Socialist candidate in the recent 
Presidential election presents more material for study to the 
student of American political and social conditions than the 
unprecedented plurality of Mr. Roosevelt Within a period of 
great prosperity the party that aims to effect a complete revo- 
lution of society has increased its vote from 96,000 to 409,000. 
The platform of the Socialist party comprises three of the 
cardinal doctrines of Marx — the theory of the subsistence wage, 
the class conflict, and the materialistic view of history. It em- 
phasizes the internationality of Socialism, the claims of which 
may be resolved to three — the brotherhood of man, the abolition 
of war, and that through which these are to be attained, the com- 
mon ownership of the material means of production and distri- 
bution. The party is compactly organized throughout the 
Union, and is waging its campaign as vigorously now as on the 
eve of a Presidential election. In its interest are published 
fifteen weeklies ; one with a circulation of a quarter of a million, 
six monthly magazines, fourteen other periodicals in eight 
different languages, and eleven Socialist trade union journals. 
So far as there is an invasion from without^ it is not from the 
Old World, but from Australasia, where Socialism is nearest 
a reality. The sailors from those distant islands have infected 
California, and that State gave Mr. Debs nine per cent, of its 
votes. 

If Socialism involves perils — as we think it does — they can 
only be avoided by the correction of the abuses that contribute 
to its growth. It has lessons to teach society as it now is ; it has 
lessons to learn from that society, but it is gaining an advantage 
by manifesting a greater willingness to be taught There are 
certain political and economic forces at work deep under the 
current of our national life which -for the time, at leasts are 
making our thought socialistic; to their interpretation, statesr 
man and man of business need seriously to set themselves. That 
stage of industrial evolution has been reached at which this 
philosophy of industry must have arisen. From the present 
tragedy of conflicting forces and interests there is evolving a 
new definition of private and social property. Progress has 
changed our views of life and liberty ; it has changed the nature 
of property. The masses are asking the question : "To what 
extent does a legal claim to land, the gift of nature, or to a 
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machine, the product of social effort^ entitle the possessor to 
determine how, when, and by whom they are to be used ? So- 
cialist, trade unionist* and capitalist each has his answer. The 
Socialist would gain the unionist and eliminate the capitalist ; 
the unionist would have an understanding with the capitalist; 
the capitalist would crush out the other two and thus have a 
plutocracy. 

The Socialist Labor party utterly failed in its attempt to 
capture the unions in 1897.* The Socialist party will make a 
similar effort at Chicago on the twenty-seventh of this month. 
The prediction is ventured that the movement will meet with 
little more success than the Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance, 
for the labor unions are the most conservative element in our 
industrial life. If they were not> or if they possessed lees 
strength, we should be further on the way to Socialism than is 
Germany. The American Federation of Labor in recognizing 
autonomy in trades emphasizes the community in interests of 
employer and employee. In that fact lies a greater opportunity 
for the capitalist than any new market the world may afford. 
But if he persist in a this-is-my-business policy, if a Mr. Baer 
continue the nothing-to-arbitrate plea, if a Mr. Parry represent 
him before the reading public with the shibboleth of individual 
liberty, if a Mr. Carnegie write of the sacred rights of working 
men to unite, and at title 3ame time is ruthlessly crushing the 
unions in his own shops, this door of opportunity will soon be 
closed. Whatever forces the workman to lose faith in the* union 
prepares him for the Socialist. Every union smashed puts the 
unionist with the unsmashable thing — Socialism. 

The American working man is too intelligent to cherish any 
longer the hope of becoming an employer ; he is too self-reliant 
to bear with the man who would "do something for the labor- 
ers" ; he is too much a priest to b? told 1o be "satisfied with the 
station in which it has pleased God to place him" ; he is too 
close a student of economic conditions to accept the specious 
explanations of designing politicians. Ho is coming to see that 
he commands higher wages because of his superior pioductivity, 
and it does not appeal to his sense of brotherhood that the in- 

*As a result of the meeting at Chicago from June 27 to July 9, the United 
Brotherhood of Railway employees, the United Metal Workers, the Western 
Federation of Miners, and the American Labor Union, now form the new 
organization known as the Industrial Workers of the World. Charles O. 
Sherman, of Chicago, is president. There are about 50,000 members in 
these four unions. That the brewers and the machinists failed to cooperate 
— unions long since having socialistic platform — is ample proof of the 
backwardness of the larger unions in entering the political arena. 
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strument purporting to protect him from cheap labor should be 
used further to pauperize the workers of Europe. 

Because of the interest they arouse the newspaper seizes 
upon the peculiar facts of industry that seem almost paradoxi- 
cal of economic law. The Southerner must eat less bread be- 
cause he has raised too much cotton. The New England child 
must go without shoes because the father has made too many 
shoes. The family is without a home because there are too 
many homes. A rich man finds — and so does every laborer — 
that having exercised some discretion in giving away his money, 
he is as rich as when he established his first library. A holder 
of the people's savings recently reproduced at fabulous expense 
the voluptuous court of Louis XIV. A responsible investigator 
announced that- at the same time seventy thousand children. 
were sitting in the schools of that city unable to study because 
of hunger. How can he escape explaining such gross inequali- 
ties otherwise than by the organic defects of the system by 
which bread and raiment are produced and distributed ? 

The Socialist likens these defects to seeds which, developing, 
will destroy the present industrial regime. That they have 
such potentialities is admitted; that they must develop — as 
the Socialist assumes — is denied; for coexistent with, and de- 
structive of them, are others whose growth is corrective of the 
worst evils inherent in the system. He forgets that no evil can 
come to its logical end, because in its course it is continually 
subject to the restraints of conscience. Some of the worst evils 
of modern life are gradually, though slowly, lessening. 

The many national organizations aiming to effect moral re- 
forms, such as in divorce, vice, intemperance, and the conditions 
of labor of women and children, are coming to agree that the 
causes of these are largely economic, and our belief that politi- 
cal action is effective in removing successfully the causes is in- 
creasing. That Victor Hugo, John Stuart Mill, and Francis 
Willard became Socialists is almost prophetic. But if govern- 
ment is of the gang, for the gang, and by the gang, little can 
be hoped from legislation. Whatever the relation of business 
to politics the demand is becoming increasingly insistent for 
public men whose political and business morals are not dictated 
by individual gain. 

The unanimity of the probst against child labor ought to be 
a warning. Massachusetts capital is investing in Southern 
mills because there children of six years and above can be 
employed at nine to twenty-nine cents for a twelve-hour day. 
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From this relentless slaughter of the innocents Socialism is 
gaining strength. 

A telling impeachment of modern industry consists in the 
low estimate at which it values Ufa The general distrust of the 
courts among working men is due largely to the adjudication 
of damages for injuries and loss of life upon precedents estab- 
lished prior to the industrial revolution. Capital is too com- 
monly regarded as having personality, and men as the 
materials. They are easily replaced, therefore they are not 
properly protected. The unions justly ask for a uniform 
liabilities law, and the resistance offered to it, it is feared, is 
ultimately to the employers' detriment. 

The appalling concentration of wealth has been much en- 
hanced by the freedom with which new corporations are per- 
mitted to over-capitalize and old ones to inflate their stocks. 
Within a month, not long ago, a single State created corpora- 
tions with the power of issuing securities much in excess of a 
billion dollars. Watered stocks can mean only * scheme to 
plunder the public or an attempt at monopoly. A common 
answer to the Socialist is that many of these efforts at monopoly 
fail. But every failure registers the squandering of savings 
of thousands of small investors. These will not always stand 
and allow their pockets to be picked. Successful private mon- 
opoly, at best, is only the vesting of the few with the rights — 
or wrong, as you please — of levying toll on the many. Those 
who have conjured up, as it were, these powers from another 
world, are not proving themselves fully capable of their control 
and they have already involved themselves and the rest of us in 
grim tragedy. Industry ought not to be unduly hampered, but 
neither should it be allowed to run riot 

A political crisis is imminent. The Democracy has served its 
day of protest; it has recently failed wretchedly in its effort 
to be a Republican party. The solid South was broken in the 
last election principally because the party in power by ruling 
foreign peoples has tacitly accepted the lesson that section has 
long tried to force upon us — the political inequality of races. 
The disfranchisement of the negro is the logical outcome of 
the Republican policy. The necessary correlation of imperial- 
ism is a large military equipment, and we are rapidly creating 
for ourselves the burden Europe is so tired of bearing. The 
real meaning of the present policy cannot always be hidden by 
such "catchy" phrases as the "big stick" and "benevolent assimil- 
ation," for the negative of this program is an essential principle 
of Socialism. With Bryan in the West, Watson in the South, 
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and Hearst everywhere with his papers, and with Chicago em- 
barking on a scheme of municipal ownership, the platform of 
the new Democracy may be read before it is written. These 
issues do not make a Socialist platform, but they are the basis 
of a party inimical to monopoly and vested wrongs. It is thfr 
Socialist platform free from its impracticable demands and 
those teachings repulsive to the American conscience. For the 
Socialist party, refusing compromise, and clinging tenaciously 
to the theory of the class conflict, cannot become a powerful 
factor in American politics. 

The facts of our industrial life contradict our political 
theories, but one does not need to be a Socialist to believe that 
out of the conflict many industries will emerge democratized. 

WHAT WILL WE DO IN HEAVEN? 

BY MRS. LIZZIE K. MILLER, M.A. 

From the wording of the subject given me for a little article 
by the editor of the Review, he virtually settles it that we shall 
be busy doing something in heaven, and I am truly glad for that 
implied answer. 

We, the readers of the Review, are all busy people. We 
know what it means to become very tired — so tired that some- 
times we think we should like to rest all the balance of our lives ; 
but we remember, too, after brief vacations, with what relish 
we turn to our activities, even delighting to do real stern duties. 

Now, this question stands here upon my page, and I must 
meet it I am glad to believe that no one will be hurt by my 
meditations, and I may hope that some one may be helped, for 
why attempt anything without a motive? And a good motive 
is all that is worthy. "What will we do in heaven ?" What 
will I do there? I who have had such a busy life — what will I 
do there ? I would better stay close to the we, for I do love to 
have somebody around helping. 

I pause before my theme with awe as I dwell upon the last 
word of it — heaven ! And I remember I have had to do here- 
all these years only with earth and time; but now I am asked 
to consider heaven, and with it comes that other thought, always 
so nearly overwhelming to me — eternity. One must link heaven 
and eternity together; and before the vast theme one is wont 
to close the eyes and try to be content to see through a glass- 
darkly. 
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One can reckon fairly well for the period while the earth 
shall remain, for, doubtless, we shall always be greatly inter- 
ested in the affairs of our kindred and the people of earth, and 
we love to think we shall be used by the Lord in helping him 
in his plans to rescue his children from the evils of the world, 
to be ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation ; that much of the time we may be 
going to and fro on his errands, "doing his commandments, 
hearkening unto the voice of his word," enjoying an activity 
free from the weariness attached to the body. This we can 
plan for while the present order of tilings continues ; but what 
when the earth shall have passed away and there shall be no 
more sea ? When everything shall have changed and all things 
wrill have become new, what then can we do ? We comfort our- 
selves with the thought that the great Being who could make 
all the beauty and grandeur that we see in nature about us and 
in our travels* — a world like ours, full of diversity of hill and 
mountain and valley of babbling brook and river and lake and 
waterfall and boundless oceans and seas that obey his voice, — 
the great Being who made man able to appreciate so much of 
his exquisite workmanship and to comprehend so much of his 
goodness and greatness, we comfort ourselves with the thought 
that he can be fully trusted to provide pleasing employment 
for his myriad children forever and forever new. 

Though Moses and Elijah had been many hundred years in 
heaven, they were still so interested in affairs of earth that they 
were trusted to jcome to confer with Jesus on the Mount of 
Transfiguration about his mission of mercy and love to the 
human race — the decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. They were the identical Moses and Elijah, trusted, 
employed by Jehovah. 

True, we are very circumscribed usually in our thoughts and 
can scarcely think of heaven without gathering into groups 
those who have been, and still are part of our very life. How 
can we think of heaven as a place of happiness without our 
dear family friends — our parents who helped us so in the years 
of our childhood and youth, always indeed, and whom we 
helped in the frailty and feebleness of old age and often even 
in their strength? Can it be that no service more can be re- 
ceived and bestowed in heaven '( And the dear brothers and 
sisters, and our little children, and our school friends — the boys 
and girls who have been so much to us here; we shall continue 
to know all these, for we shall there see as we are seen and know 
as we are known. Can we do nothing more for each other there ? 
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Must it not be that he who hath gone to prepare a place for us 
all is preparing great spheres of activity for us all, suited to 
each one of us, that will delight each one of us more than we 
-can ever conceive? Shall not our loved ones who have long 
preceded us instruct us in the heavenly ways, and we, per- 
chance, be employed as tutors to Christ's little ones who possibly 
may know far less than we ? Oh, it must be so, for he who has 
shown us only the most loving care and kindness, though often 
forced to chastise us sorely, yet always in love, will never leave 
us nor forsake us nor forget to use us in heaven. We love to 
believe it so. 

However much we may be left to conjecture about some 
things, about other things we may speak with positive assur- 
ance. We, doubtless, shall spend much time in singing praises 
to Jehovah and the Lamb. Moses, the man of God, sang glad 
songs of deliverance at the Red Sea; also, Miriam, the prophet- 
ess, with the women of her company, with timbrels in their 
hands and with dances, sang and sounded forth praises to the 
Lord, "for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his 
rider hath he cast into the sea" — acts prophetic of the songs of 
deliverance which the redeemed from earth will sing in heaven. 
And David with his harp. How full are his psalms of exhorta- 
tions to sing unto the Lord and to give thanks unto him and to 
glory in his holy nama In his closing psalms how exceedingly 
urgent that Israel rejoice and praise their King, naming all 
manner of instruments as helpers to swell the glad anthems of 
praise. Though this occurred on earth, and was earthly music 
and singing and praise for great deliverances during his event> 
ful reign, yet must it not be that there will be occasion forever 
in heaven to recount the mighty acts of the Lord as we recall 
how he heard our cries out of broken hearts for our sins and for 
the deliverances to our dear ones of earth ? And forever must 
-our praises be sung for Christ's redeeming love. 

Then we remember the "multitude of the heavenly host" who 
sang with the angel who heralded to the shepherds the coining 
of the Babe of Bethlehem. Then, to remove all doubt, John 
the Revelator tells us of his glorious visions of the opening of 
the book and the loosing of the seals thereof. We may not 
understand it all, but clear is the view of the four beasts and 
the four and twenty elders falling down before the Lamb who 
was slain, having every one of them harps of gold and vials 
full of odors, and all join in the new song with thousands of 
thousands and ten thousand times ten thousands of the angels, 
.ascribing blessing and honor and glory and power to him that 
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sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb forever and ever; 
and the four beasts said, "Amen." And the four and twenty 
elders fell down before him, casting their crowns before his 
throne, worshiping him that liveth forever and ever. 

This is but one of the many powerful glimpses of the employ- 
ment of worship of the inhabitants of heaven. Our hearts are 
almost too feeble to contemplate the wonderful visions without 
trembling at their majesty. But, oh, I know that we who love 
and serve him here and do his will, though so unworthy, will 
be permitted to join in the service of praise there as we recount 
his mercies and mighty deliverances on earth. 

Oh, what unutterable longing has the contemplation of this- 
theme awakened, to be gathered by and by, to be with the dear 
Lord and with father and mother, brothers and sisters and chil- 
dren, and the friends of all our years ! Without the reunion 
of these family ties it seems to us there could scarcely be hap- 
piness in heaven for us. And how unutterable should be our 
longing to do more and more, even all we can to reach out all 
about us, and even to the very ends of the earth, to gather in 
all we can as trophies to our Lord who died, to share in the . 
delightful things he will give us to do in heaven. We cannot, 
with certainty, say what they all will be; we should be too 
materialistic. We only know him, and we trust him, and we 
know his Word says> "Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered into the heart of man to conceive the things that 
he hath in reservation for those who love him." 

Again I look with earnest eyes upon my theme, "What will 
we do in heaven?" and I just close my eyes and say with all 
my heart : Dear Lord, as thou art love, we will love thee for- 
ever and forever. And as thou shalt bid us, we will do thy 
mandates forever, and forever. Only help us to love thee here, 
and do thy whole will here, and in heaven we shall behold thy 
glory, and praise thee with hearts attuned to heavenly song. 

All the money in the world will not hurt a man if he keeps 
it in the right place; but two brass farthings will blind him 
if he puts them over his eyes. We are wrong with things, little- 
or great, when they hide from us the vision of the heavenly; 
when they deafen us to the voices that are ever calling us. 
higher; when they deaden us to the impulses and promptings, 
of the Good Spirit; when they divert us from the path in. 
which God would lead us. — Mark Guy Pearse. 
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HOW GANGARAM BECAME ACQUAINTED 
WITH GOD. 

BY REV. ROBERT A. HUME. 

People in America often wonder how the missionary in 
India presents Christ to common, plain people there. I will 
give you an illustration : Suppose that a plain man, who knows 
nothing of Christianity, except that there is now a considerable 
Christian community in Ahmednagar, and that in a particular 
house lives a missionary, comes to my house largely out of 
curiosity. When he knocks on the door, or, through a servant, 
sends a message to my room that he wishes to see me, and I say, 
"Come in," I should first ask, "What is your name ?" He might 
say, "Gangaram," which is as common a name as John in 
America.* Then I might say, "Do you know my name ? It is 
Hume." Then I would ask, "What is your business ?" and he 
might reply, "I am a carpenter." Then I might say, "Let me 
tell you my business. It is to help men to become acquainted 
with God." This makes him look surprised, because he has 
never heard of such an occupation before. Then I might ask, 
"Gangaram, are you acquainted with God ?" He looks as much 
surprised as if I had asked him, "Are you acquainted with the 
governor ?" Then I say : "Gangaram, it is my business to help 
men get acquainted with God. Men get acquainted with God 
just the very same way as that in which they get acquainted 
with men. What does it mean to be acquainted with any one? 
It does not mean to see that man's face, but his mind and heart. 
To be acquainted with any one means to know what he often 
thinks about, what he is interested in, what he is trying to do, 
what he is glad for or sorry for, what his hopes and ideals are. 
There are four ways in which I see what is going on in a man's 
mind and heart, and in the same way I get acquainted with 
God — that is, know what he is trying to do, what he is glad for 
and sorry for, and so I secure intimacy with him. 

"One way in which I get acquainted with men is through 
letters. Here is a letter from a man who lives ten thousand 
miles away. In these letters we say what we are thinking about 
and what we are trying to do. In this way w r e see one another's 
mind and heart and are drawn to one another. Now is there 
anything which men can do which God cannot do ? Men can 
write letters. Cannot God do the same ?" 

Of course Gangaram looks somewhat surprised, but says that 
of course God can do whatever men can do. Then I say : "Not 
only can God write letters, but he has written manv. I have 
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some of his letters in my house now, and I will read a part of 
one to you." Then I might open at the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke and say: "In this place in this letter it says that God is 
like any man, just such as you are or I am, just like all the men 
about us. He is like a man who had a hundred sheep and when 
he brought them home one night one was missing. Did he say, 
'I don't care, let the thing go; I have ninety-nine sheep left'? 
Of course not He started to find the lost one. He went west* 
then north, then east, then south. It was getting dark. He 
asked every one he met. He often called its name. At last 
he heard a little 'Ba-a.' He went in that direction and found 
the poor thing caught in a thicket Did he give the sheep a 
good kick and say, * You have made lots of trouble to-day ; I will 
give you a good beating when I get you home' ? No, but he car- 
ried it home and spoke kindly to it all the way and took extra 
care of it that night. This letter says that is what God is lika 
He is your shepherd and you are his sheep. You are worth far 
more than the sheep was. But you, too, are lost When you 
told me you were not acquainted with God, that means you 
have strayed away from him. You are lost in the thicket of 
ignorance of God. He is trying to find you, and he will do his 
best to get you out of this and take you to be with him, where 
you will be safe. 

"The letter goes on to say that a woman had two pieces of 
silver and lost one. She tried to find the lost coin. Because 
the room had no window, she lighted a lamp and swept the 
earthen floor and then threw the dust which she had gathered 
up and down in a pan till at last she saw the silver bit. She 
was so pleased that she called her friends to rejoice with her. 
Gangaram, you are God's money. You are worth much more 
to him than the coin was to the woman. The place for money 
is not in the dust, where it is worth nothing, but to be clean and 
in its owner's hand, so he can do with it what he wants. You 
are in the dust of ignorance and carelessness; that is, you are 
lost and not in God's hand, where he can use you to do some 
good work. He is trying to find you and clean you so he can do 
some good work by you. He is so anxious for you that he sent 
me here to tell you this. 

"This letter goes on to say that God is like a rich man who 
had two boys. One of them kept nagging his father and saying, 
'There is no fun here; I want to go to Bombay and make some 
money.' The father says: 'It is easier to lose money than to 
i»»::ke it. These companions of yours will get you into trouble/ 
The boy kept nagging, and the father let him go. He had fun 
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for a while, but his companions fleeced him. He says, 'I will 
go home.' So he started. As he came near the house he thought 
how his brother and the servants would laugh and he was 
ashamed and stepped behind a tree for a moment. Every day 
while he was gone his mother had cried and the father's heart 
was heavy. When any one went to Bombay he would tell them 
if they saw his boy to tell him to come home. The father, as 
he looked out and saw one behind the trees, cried out, 'It looks 
like my boy,' and down the road he ran and threw his arms 
about him and they both cried. When bo tried to tell how 
naughty he had been, the father said : 'Don't say another word. 
Your mother will be a new woman to-day. Come right into 
the house.' He pulled him in and then went out to tell the 
servants, 'Make a great dinner to-day. This is the happiest 
day this home has ever known.' Now, Gangaram, that is just 
what God is like. He is your father and you are his boy. You 
have been very foolish and caused him much trouble. He 
wants you to come and live with him. He wants you and me 
to know this, and therefore has sent us this letter. 

"There is a second way in which we get acquainted with men 
and with God — through messengers. Yonder lives the collector,, 
who is my friend. He asks me to come and see him, and in this 
way we become better acquainted. So God sends messengers to 
men to tell them what is in his mind and heart, what he is 
trying to do, what he is glad for and sorry for, what he wishes 
us to do for him and what he wishes to do for us. He sent me 
to you. Now listen. 

"More than nineteen hundred years ago a wonderful thing 
happened, so wonderful that every one counts time from that 
date. When men could not understand what was in the mind 
and heart of God, he said, 'I will go to help them.' He took 
an incarnation in a very great and good man. His name was 
Jesus, which means helper; he is also called Christ, which 
means the helper whom God appointed. He was bora as a baby 
and grew up like you and me. He was most intimate with 
God, whom he pleased and whom he sought to reveal to men. 
His business, like yours, was that of a carpenter. He gave eyes 
to the blind, ears to the deaf, and limbs to the lame. lie made 
hard-hearted money-lenders, who loved money more than any- 
thing else, generous and humble. One day, when passing 
through Jericho, a money-lender, a short man, got up into a 
tree to see him as he was passing by. When Jesus saw him he 
said, 'Zacchieus, come down ; I want to go home with you 
to-day.' The man was amazed, for all knew he was hard- 
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hearted, dishonest* and had no religion at all. I do not know 
just what he said to him, but before Jesus Christ left that house 
that hard-fisted, hard-hearted money-lender became a changed 
man. He said with trembling: 'Lord, I am not the man I 
was when I came in with you. I have made up my mind to be 
a different man. I will give four rupees for every rupee which 
I have taken wrongfully, so far as I can. But I can't find half 
the people whom I have wronged, so I will give half of the rest 
of my property to the poor, and I will try never again to take 
money wrongfully.' What do you think of that, Gangaram? 
Did you ever know of any gwiu (spiritual leader) who could do, 
-or did things like that ? He made bad women penitent and pure 
and humble. Strange to say, some of the priests hated him 
and at last managed to kill him, but they could not keep him 
dead, and three days after he rose from the dead, and is alive 
now and forever will be. This letter from which I read to you 
is principally taken up with telling about him. 

"But there is a third way of getting acquainted with men. 
It is to talk to them and to hear what they have to say. You 
and I can talk to one another. Can we not talk to God ? He 
that made the ear, shall he not hear ? Talking to God is what 
Christians call prayer." Gangaram does not see this plainly, 
so I say, "I know what troubles you ; you cannot see God, and 
think you need to go to an idol, but these are not necessary." 
I step behind a door and ask, "Can you hear me?" He says, 
"Yes." Then I say, "Speak to ma" Ho says, "I hear you." 
Then I say : "When we could not see each other we could hear 
just as well as when we see one another, because we were near. 
God is near to us now ; he is always by our side. He wishes us 
to talk to him. Is there something you would like to say to 
God now?" He looks confused and says, "What should I say ?" 
I answer, "I will tell you what I think would be well for you 
to say to him; say, 'I do not know thee, but would like to.' " 
"Yes." "Would it not be well to sav, 'Please make me a better 
man'? "Yes." "And, 'Help me 'in my business'? "Yes." 
"And, 'My family'?" "Yes." "Well, now, say these four 
things to God ; do not say them to the air, but to God." I do 
not ask him to close his eyes; he might think I would make 
some passes over him with my hands. So I take hold of one 
wrist and hold up his hand to help him feel that he is really 
himself speaking to some one and not merely repeating words 
after me. "Now, Gangaram, say to God what I have suggested 
to you. I am only helping you. Say, 'O God, I do not know 
thee.' 'O God, 1 do not know thee.*' 'But I should like to.' 
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"But I should like to.' 'Pleaae make me a better man.' 'Please 
make me a better man.' 'And bless my family.' 'And bless my 
family.' Now, Gangaram, God not only heard what you said 
to him, but he cares. 

"But do you suppose he can talk as well as hear ? He talks 
straight to every single person every day ; only he talks in his 
own way. Cultivated people, when they talk, speak low. God 
talks lower than the most cultivated man or woman. Every 
morning he opens the windows and lets in the light, and in this 
way says, '(Jet up, every one.' Every night he puts out the light 
and so in his way says, 'Go to sleep, every one.' Every time he 
sends rain he says, in his own way, 'Look out; get the fields 
ready to sow.' God talks by everything he does. 

"Another of his quiet ways of talking is by putting thoughts 
into men's minds. That is the way in which your wife and my 
wife talk to us. Without saying one word out loud, by her 
looks my wife often tells me what she wishes to say. So God 
talks to us by putting thoughts into our minds. Every good 
thought which ever comes into your or my mind is God talking 
to us. I think God is now putting into your mind this thought, 
'These are the most wonderful and the best things which I ever 
heard.' " "That is so, Sahib." "You would do well to act as 
if they are true. 

"The fourth way in which to get acquainted with men is to 
live with them, to go about with them, to see them do their 
work, and to take their help in your work. Hearing about water 
does not satisfy any one's thirst. It must be inside of you. So 
hearing about God will not make you acquainted with him. He 
must be in your mind and heart. If what I have said goes into 
one ear and out of the other, that will not make you acquainted 
with God. Tell your wife and children about these tilings. 
Becognize every customer as from God and make every plow 
and door and window as if you were making it for God. Becog- 
nize every good thought as from him. Often look up and speak 
to him. 

"Now, good-by, Gangaram. Come and see me as often as 
you can. When you can, come to our church over there. You 
may not know what the bell says. It was made in America, but 
when it says, 'Ding, dong,' that means, 'Come, come, every one.' 
When you come you will hear more from this letter of God's ; 
his messenger will tell you his messages. We shall talk to him 
and he will talk back to us by putting good thoughts into our 
hearts, and then we will act as if we were living with him." 

Friends in America, is there any other way to become ac- 
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quainted with God here than the way of the old, old story as 
Gangaram heard it ? Our Lord Jesus Christ truly said, "This 
is life eternal ; not that we should go by and by to a safe place 
called heaven, but that we should become acquainted with God 
here and now through Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent," This 
is life eternal: to be intimate with God; to think his thoughts 
with him ; to respond to his love for us ; to show his love for our 
brother-inen and sister- women ; to be filial to him in our plans 
and lives, by the desire to please him and to have his blessed 
will done everywhere as it is done in heaven. The better we 
become acquainted with him, the more we shall gladly do all 
we can to enable him to win every single human child of his 
in every land to become acquainted with him and to live with 
him as a son. — Condensed from Chapter VIII. in ''Missions 
from the Modern View" 

INTER-CHURCH CONFERENCE ON FEDERATION. 

BY REV. D. R. MILLER, D.D. 

Ix many respects the greatest religious gathering ever con- 
vened on American soil was that which met in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, November 15-21, 1905. It was the first of its kind 
ever attempted in the history, of Protestant Christianity. 
There were present representatives from twenty-seven denomi- 
nations, estimated at about six hundred in number.* 

The meeting was called to order by Rev. W. H. Roberts, D.D., 
LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa., who said: "The denominations rep- 
resented here authorized the National Federation of Churches 
to make the preliminary arrangements for this conference. I 
declare the Inter-Church Conference on Federation, represent- 
ing eighteen millions of communicants in the United States of 
America, open, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen." "Amen, amen,'' came back from 
the audience. Then Dr. Roberts introduced J. Cleveland Cady 
as the meeting's chairman. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Charles II. Fowler, D.D., 
LL.D., resident bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York, who in his prayer said : "Started by the atone- 
ment, wo may crowd our way to thy throne, O God, broken into 
squads and com]>anies, we come to thee, O thou Mighty One, 
we come with all of our various habits of thinking, but we do 

♦For names see Plan of Federation, Art. 2. 
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come in the name of thy Son, these 18,000,000 strong, as we 
think, yet weak. We come feeling that through thy Son we 
have a heritage rich enough to last the church for the ages. 
We want to take higher ground, and this means closer fellow- 
ship in conflict for truth. " 

A letter of greeting from the President of the United States 
was received and read, in which he said: "I have the very 
highest sympathy with the movement; for instance, I feel that 
indirectly in addition to the great good it will do here, it is 
perfectly possible that the movement may have a very consid- 
erable effect in the Christianizing of Japan, which I feel to be 
retarded by the divisions among ourselves and by the failure 
to recognize the fact that the Christian church in Japan must 
of course assume essentially a Japanese national form." 

The meetings each day were largely attended by intensely 
interested persons, who seemed to be of one mind and one spirit 

The principal subjects considered by and discussed before 
the council were, "The General Movement of the Cliristian 
Churches Toward Closer Fellowship/' "The Open Door Before 
the Christian Churches," "A United Church and Religious 
Education," "A United Church and the Social Order," "A 
United Church and Home and Foreign Missions/' "A United 
Church and the Fellowship of Faith." Those chosen to lead 
these discussions were eminently fitted to do so; their presen- 
tations were able and instructive. Indeed, many forceful 
truths set in 

GLITTERING GEMS OF ORATORY 

and eloquence were uttered, a few of which, well worth recog- 
nition, are the following: 

Speaking on "The General Movement of the Christian 
Churches Towards Closer Fellowship," the Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., LL.l)., Xew York, of the Congregational Church, 
said: "No book, no library, has yet written the story of the 
hundreds of sects of Christendom, and they nearly all sprung 
up a hundred years ago. That was the age of division ; we 
have now come into the era of union, tolerance, and liberty. It 
is a fact that the spirit of unity has grown out of the zeal for 
evangelism. These are the two notes of the church of the pres- 
ent day — evangelism and union." 

On the topic, "The Open Door Before the Christian 
Churches," Rev. William N. McVickar, bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Diocese of Rhode Island, said: "Fifty years 
ago such a meeting as this would have been impossible. Then 
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churches stood around and looked at each other through pic- 
tures of heaven for those like them; they burnt their hands 
in the fires kindled by sectionalism and sectarian strife to 
martyr others. Many are now out of the way who might have 
been saved but for denominational strifa We are now closer 
to each other because we are closer to Jesus." 

Kev. William H. Black, D.D., of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, said : "It is possible to open a door so wide that 
a conviction obtains that the church has no door at all." 

On "Religious Education and the Sunday School," the Hon. 
John Wanamaker, former Postmaster-General of the United 
States, Presbyterian, said : "The Sunday-school aim is to form 
character which will lead to religious life. The pulpit is the 
head and heart of the church, the Sunday school is its right 
hand. The church has less to fear for Christianity from 
infidelity than ignorance and indifference on the part of the 
church and incompetent teachers and officers." 

On "The Ideal Society," the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
LL.D., professor in Princeton University, Presbyterian, said: 
"It will bo an ill day for the Christian church when she accepts 
the current delusion that the world can be reformed from the 
outside. Xo man was, nor no man will ever be made straight 
by statutes. What shall the church say to the one in ten 
doomed to poverty, to the thousands obliged to live under evil 
conditions and the right to be happy denied them ? Shall she 
not say that the industrial system which produces this condi- 
tion is out of joint? The question of a living wage is a vital 
one. However, changes are coining in the present social and 
economic order. Where there is liberty, as here, it is coining 
through a broader sympathy. The church must take the position 
of a sane idealism." 

On "Family Life," Rev. W. C. Doane, D.D., LL.D., bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Albany, New York, 
said : "The foundation of family life is marriage — marriage 
in its full and noble thought, not a mere civil contract entered 
into recklessly and little esteemed, but 'the holy estate' into 
which, under the sanction of Almighty God, subject to the law 
of the land, and with the blessing of the church, two people 
came to bo made man and wife, 'so long as they both shall live/ 
'till death them doth part.' The hastiness and thoughtlessness 
of men and women who are really boys and girls,. in betrothals, 
mere impulse with a frothy sentiment or a foul passion ; the 
commercial management of match-making for place, for title, 
for money ; the careless and criminal neglect of clergymen to 
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find out the condition, and circumstances of people coming to 
them for marriage, are at the bottom of the misery of so much, 
married life to-day." 

Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., president of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, New York, on "The Essential Unity 
of the Churches," said: "Since the beginning of the world 
there has been a movement toward differentiation, but lately 
there has been a movement toward unity, especially in religious; 
matters. There is 'Pan-Presbyterianism,' 'Pan-Anglicanism," 
'Pan-Congregationalism,' and I hope there will soon be a pan 
large enough to hold them all." 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Brooklyn, New York, on 
"Evangelistic Work," said: "All things in Jesus' life con- 
verged toward one hour — that hour on Mount Olivet, when he 
pointed to the towns and cities lying in the plain beneath and 
bade his disciples go forth to spread the evangel of God's love. 
For three and thirty years he labored to achieve the evangel. 
Every step of the way from Bethlehem to Calvary and the 
open sepulcher marched toward Olivet, when the redemptive 
message should be made ready. His earliest, latest, profound- 
est, last thought was the evangel of God's love. Great was his 
body of teaching, that explained the evangel; wondrous his 
sinless life; it illustrated the evangel. Divine his sacrificial 
death ; it lent efficacy to the evangel. He promised to his dis- 
ciple band the Comforter, to interpret the evangel. But once 
all things were ready, and world evangel was complete, he com- 
mitted it into the hands of his apostles, to be spread everywhere. 
And from that hour the test of evevy man and institution what- 
soever was power to spread the evangel and propagate Christ's 
ideals." 

THE SABBATH. 

On Sunday very many of the pulpits of the city were filled 
by visiting ministers, and in almost all of the Protestant 
churches in that great metropolis the one theme of the morning 
was "Christian Unity." 

At 3 : 00 p.m., an interdenominational gathering in the inter- 
est of Young People's organizations was held in Carnegie Hall, 
which was largely attended. It was indeed an overflow of 
Christian fervor and enthusiasm. 

On Monday morning the order of the day, "Plan of Federa- 
tion," was taken up and freely discussed and in a few points 
slightly amended. At 3 : 00 p.m., by an almost unanimous 
voice, the plan was adopted, and on the announcement of the 
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result the vast assembly stood and sang "Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow." Then Doctor Roberts offered an invocation, 
"that all may Ik? led into that larger unity for which Jesus 
prayed." 

THE PLAN OF FEDERATION 

as adopted is as follows : 

Whereas, in the providence of God, the time has come when 
it seems fitting more fully to manifest the essential oneness of 
the Christian churches of America in Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Savior, and to promote the spirit of fellowship, 
sendee, and cooperation among them, the delegates to the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation assembled in New York 
City, do hereby recommend the following plan of federation 
to the Christian bodies represented in this conference for their 
approval : 

1. The name of the body shall be the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

2. The following Christian bodies shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation in 'this Federal Council on their approval of the 
purpose and plan of the organization : Baptist churches, North, 
Baptist churches, South, Free Baptist churches, Negro Baptist 
churches, Christian Connection, Congregational churches, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Evangelical Association, Evangelical Synod, 
Friends, Evangelical Lutheran Church, General Synod, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Primitive Methodist Church, Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, Methodist Protestant Church, African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, Mennonite Church, Morav- 
ian Church, Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist or Presbyterian Church, Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, United Presbyterian Church, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Reformed Church in America, Reformed Church in 
the United States of America, Reformed Episcopal Church, 
Seventh-Day Baptist churches, United Brethren in Christ, 
United Evangelical Church, African Methodist Episcopal , 
Church. 

3. The object of the Federal Council shall be: (1) To 
express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian 
church. (2) To bring the Christian bodies of America into 
united service for Christ and the world. (3) To encourage 
■devotional fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the spir- 
itual life and religious activities of the churches. (4) To 
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secure a larger combined influence for the Churches of Christ 
in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the 
people, so as to promote the application of the law of Christ 
in every relation of human life. (5) To assist in the organiza- 
tion of local branches of the Federal Council to promote its 
aims in their communities. 

4. This Federal Council shall have no authority over the 
constituent bodies adhering to it; but its province shall be lim- 
ited to the expression of its counsel and the recommending of a 
course of action in matters of common interest to the churches, 
local councils, and individual Christians. It has no authority 
to draw up a common creed, or form of government or of wor- 
ship, or in any way to limit the full autonomy of the Christian 
bodies adhering to it 

5. Members of this Federal Council shall be appointed as 
follows : Each of the Christian bodies adhering to this Federal 
Council shall be entitled to four members, and shall be further 
entitled to one member for every 50,000 of its communicants 
or major fraction thereof. The question of representation of 
local councils shall be referred to the several constituent bodies, 
and to the first meeting of the Federal Council. 

6. Any action to be taken by this Federal Council shall be 
by the general vote of its members. But in case one-third of 
the members present and voting request it, the vote shall be by 
the bodies represented, the members of each body voting sep- 
arately ; and action shall require the vote, not only of a majority 
of the members voting, but also of the bodies represented. 

7. Other Christian bodies may be admitted into member- 
ship of this Federal Council on their request, if approved by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members voting at a session of this 
council, and of two-thirds of the bodies represented, the repre- 
sentatives of each body voting separately. 

8. The Federal Council shall meet in December, 1908, and 
thereafter once in every four years. 

9. The officers of this Federal Council shall be a president, 
one vice-president from each of its constituent bodies, a corre- 
sponding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer, and an 
executive committee, who shall perform the duties usually 
assigned to such officers. The cor res ponding secretary shall 
aid in organizing and assisting local councils and shall represent 
the. Federal Council in its work, under the direction of the 
executive committee. The executive committee shall consist of 
seven ministers and seven laymen, tog-ether with the president, 
all ex-presidents, the corresponding secretary, the recording 
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secretary, and the treasurer. The executive committee shall 
have authority to attend to all business of the Federal Council 
in the intervals of its meetings and to fill any vacancies. All 
officers shall be chosen at the quadrennial meetings of the Coun- 
cil, and shall hold office until their successors take office. The 
president, vice-presidents, the corresponding secretary, the re- 
cording secretary, and the treasurer shall be elected by the 
Federal Council on nomination by the executive committee. 
The executive committee shall be elected by ballot after nomina- 
tion by a nominating committee. 

10. This plan of federation may be altered or amended 
by a majority vote of the members, followed by a majority vote 
of the representatives of the several constituent bodies, each 
body voting separately. 

11. The expenses of the Federal Council shall be provided 
for by the several constituent bodies. This Plan of Federation 
shall became operative when it shall have been approved by 
two-thirds of the above bodies to which it shall be presented. 
It shall be the duty of each delegation to this conference to 
present this Plan of Federation to its national body, and ask 
its consideration and proper action. In case this Plan of Fed- 
eration is approved by two-thirds of the proposed constituent 
bodies, the executive committee of the National Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers, which has called this confer- 
ence, is requested to call the Federal Council to meet at a fitting 
place in December, 1908. 

A message was sent to the rulers and Christian people of 
Russia, in part, as follows: 

"The Inter-Church Federation of the United States of 
America, assembled in the City of New York, and representing 
18,000,000 of communicants in the free Protestant churches 
in America, sends greeting to the ministers and the Christian 
people of Russia, beseeching them, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to do what they can, without delay, to put an end 
to the dreadful cruelties which are now being inflicted on the 
Jewish people in many parts of the Russian Empire. 

"Our hearts go out to the Russian people in this day of their 
calamity. We are praying that peace and welfare may soon 
be restored to you ; but our sympathy is chilled and our prayers 
falter on our lips when we read of the terrible carnage. The 
people of Russia must not make it hard for their Christian 
brethren in all the world to think kindly of them. 

"We speak, not as the representatives of any military or 
political power. We speak only as the followers and disciples 
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of the Prince of Peace. We implore you, by the mercies of 
Christ, that you act at once, and restrain these atrocities, and 
heal the reproach which they are bringing on the Christian 
name." 

Resolutions were also adopted by the conference on temper- 
ance, social evils, Sabbath desecration, gambling, marriage and 
divorce, political and business relations, etc 

It was indeed good to be there. Let us hope that the several 
constituent bodies will echo the sentiments expressed and ap- 
prove the plan proposed, and that the seed sown will have fallen 
in good ground and will yield a great harvest 

THE SEMINARY GRADUATE AFTER A DECADE. 

BY REV. E. A. G. BOSSLEB. 

The work of the gospel ministry is very justly held to be 
the highest and holiest calling on earth. With Paul, every one 
who, in response to the clear call of God, has entered into this, 
great sphere of usefulness, should never cease to thank Him 
"who had enabled him, for that he counted him faithful, putting: 
him into the ministry." The Seminary graduate of a decade can 
appreciate these earnest words of John Brown of Haddington 
in a w T ay that he could not while he was in the seminary : "Now, 
after forty years' preaching of Christ and his great and sweet 
salvation, I think I would rather beg my bread all the laboring- 
days of the week for the opportunity of publishing the gospel 
on the Sabbath to an assembly of sinful men, than, without 
such a privilege, enjoy the richest possessions on earth. By 
the gospel do men live, and it is the life of my soul." 

With some such lofty conception of the ministry the man 
called of God is led to turn to the Seminary for the preparation 
which is indispensable to the most efficient servica It is this, 
same high conception which spurs him on to the greatest faith- 
fulness all through his course. And with this conception greatly 
heightened and enlarged, and destined to grow during subse- 
quent years, he goes out to engage in the real, active work of 
the ministry. The graduate who has spent some years in active 
work inevitably finds that many of his ideas and- ideals of men 
and things and institutions have undergone a change more or 
less radical. This is often a change in kind, and certainly 
always a change in degree. We have all found it so. These 
opinions and ideals, at the time of graduation, were not, by 
any means, just what they were when we entered the Seminary. 
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And now, after ten years or more of active service, they are 
certainly not what they were when we graduated. I have been 
in somewhat close touch with the seminary and students of a 
sister denomination in our city, and as I have heard them, both 
directly and indirectly, give expression to their opinions and 
plans and conceptions in reference to the active ministry, I 
have more than once said to myself, "My dear brethren, you 
will not be in the active work very long until you find that you 
have learned some things of which you are now ignorant, and 
with that practical knowledge you will submit these opinions to 
a radical revision." I speak from experience. The body of 
my article will show that a like experience has come to my 
fellow-graduates. As we look back to Seminary days, now a 
decade or more in the past, we often think that in the possession 
of the rich experience of these years of active service there are 
many things we would do differently, — we could do so much 
better generally, — if we were to go through the course again. 
But such a wish is in vain. To the graduate of a decade, Semi- 
nary days are gone forever. The successes and failures of those 
years alike stand. The very best he can do is to give the benefit 
of his experience to those who are coming the same way. It 
was with the hope of being thus helpful that the editor of the 
Review asked me to invite members of my class and others to 
give brief expressions of their experiences in reference to their 
Seminary course and practical life after ten years or more of 
active work. Accordingly, I wrote to a number of the grad- 
uates, asking the following questions: How did you find the 
work of practical life? Was the ministry 7 such as you had 
expected ? In how far were your ideas of it in the Seminary 
too low or too high 'i What was your ideal of it ? If you made 
mistakes, how may others profit by them ? What have been 
some of your hindrances? What have you found to be your 
greatest helps ? What have you found to be your greatest need 
if you would be successful ? If you were back in the Seminary, 
what change in your manner of living or habits of study would 
you make ? 

From the responses to these questions which I have received 
I will now make some extracts. Let us, first of all, hear from 
the man who until recently was the successful pastor of the 
Altoona Second Church, and who is now our enthusiastic and 
energetic foreign missionary secretary, Dr. S. S. Hough : "The 
Seminary gave me certainty in doctrine and a key to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. It brought me in contact with the men 
of our own Church and the men of other denominations who 
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were bringing things to pass. These have been an increasing 
inspiration to my life." 

Rev. J. G. Huber, Dayton, Ohio: "As to how practical 
work met my hopes — it is fuller, busier, and sweeter than 1 
had dreamed. Hindrances — I suppose personal inefficiency 
and the people's indifference. Greatest needs — such a clear 
grasp of truth and power or faculty of expression, such a tender 
and profound sympathy with men, and an infinite capacity for 
service as I now see I ought to have. I wish I had cultivated 
those with greater pains. If I were back in the Seminary I 
would do the work as I did, only better. I would be more thor- 
ough and searching in study." 

Rev. W. M. Vansickle, Dayton, Ohio : "I had long felt the 
responsibility of the messenger and the importance of the mes- 
sage ; but my ideal was very greatly exalted by the high stand- 
ard held up before us by the Seminary faculty, who laid great 
stress upon the need of scholastic, as well as spiritual prepara- 
tion for our life work. I have often felt that if I had been 
trained more carefully in the preparation and delivery of ser- 
mons and in seeking to win the unsaved to Christ, under the 
direction of the faculty, as is now being done, my ministry 
might have been much more fruitful in blessing to others and 
more satisfactory to myself. I have also felt the need of prac- 
tical training in the organization and development of a church 
in its various departments and activities. If 1 were back in 
the Seminary now, 1 should be none the less studious; but I 
should be more alert to gel practical tiainiiig in the work of 
winning souls to Christ. I should not be so much of a book- 
worm as before, but would look up one of the most aggressive, 
8nooessful pastors in the city and, under his direction, spend a 
part of my time in practical Christian work." 

Rev. A. A. Long, Shamokin, Pa. : "When in the Seminary, 
my idea of the minister was that he was one called of God to 
represent the life, spirit, and teaching of Jesus Christ to men. 
His chief work was to give himself to prayer, as intercessor 
for the flock over which he had been placed as pastor, and to so 
preach and apply the word of God that believers would be 
inspired to adopt the truth as the controlling factor in their 
daily life, and that sinners might be drawn to Christ as their 
Savior and Lord. My experience during the intervening years 
has served to deepen and enlarge this conception and to fill me 
with an ever-increasing sense of my personal responsibility to 
God, the church, ' and all those for whom Christ died. My 
greatest help has been the consciousness of the abiding presence 
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of Christ and the cooperation in prayer, counsel, and service 
of men and women 'of good report, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom.' Were I entering the Seminary now, I would plan 
more time for investigation supplementary to class-room work ; 
give more thought to the real, practical work of the pastoral 
office ; and, preeminently, I would take more time for the culti- 
vation and development of my heart and life by the devotional 
reading and study of the Bible itself." 

Rev. V. A. Carlton, Toledo, Iowa: "The ministry was much 
as I had expected, but many ministers are not what I expected 
they would be. They are beneath my ideal?. I expected a min- 
ister to be clean and pure in heart, mind, and life, really supe- 
rior to other men, with selfishness eliminated. I find many 
such men ; but so many seem, in these cases, totally unfit for the 
ministry. Some of my hindrances have been large, and scat- 
tered fields, making it difficult to bear on all parts the strength 
of a man; petty jealousies; a want of the means of the church 
consecrated, and low moral ideas in many of the members. As 
to my greatest helps, of books the Bible has been the greatest; 
of people, I think the Woman's Missionary Association has 
been the greatest help in doing things for God. My greatest 
need has been prayer, faith, patience, and money. I have tried 
to meet the need of all, but find the last the hardest field to 
cultivate. While in the Seminary, I did the best I could. I 
would hardly do better had I another trial." 

Rev. R. R. Butterwick, Palmyra, Pa.: "My ideal of the 
ministry has always been very high. The Seminary has made 
it still higher. It gave me a bird's eye view of it such as I could 
not get any other place. It opened up before me its possibili- 
ties, as well as its responsibilities. The work was not as prac- 
tical as it should have been. The theories advanced were good 
and are generally helpful. The exegetical studies and the 
course in elocution by Professor Kennedy helped me most It 
taught me that if I meant to be successful I must be devoted to 
the work, consecrated to God, and spend much time in the 
study and in the closet." 

Rev. C. W. Recard, Canton, Ohio: "My ideas of the min- 
istry have undergone some change. While in school I thought 
the 'man in the pulpit' made the ministry a success or a failure; 
now it is 'the man in the closet with God and the man out in 
the world with men.' The greatest and most useful preacher 
is the one who is intimate and constant in his fellowship with 
God and who feels that he would die if he did not mix heartily 
with men. My first and greatest mistake was that I tried to 
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use the pulpit as a ram to force the water of life into the lives 
of men. It failed. I now preach Jesus to the thirsty soul and 
he supplies all need from unfailing fountains. Hindrances — 
lack of system, innate aversion to detail work. Helps — devo- 
tional reading of the Word, such books as 'Life of Trust/ by 
George Miiller; Andrew Murray's devotional books; special 
supply of the Spirit, which resulted in casting out of my life 
the devil of worry. Greatest need — letting God have his own 
part in the program. If I were back in the Seminary, I would 
get more of my lessons out on my knees, and would go out into 
the life of the city and test my own experience of saving grace 
by trying to save others. I almost lost the art of saving souls 
while studying theology. It was not the fault of the Seminary. 
I fixed my mind upon the Seminary diploma and bent all my 
life to that achievement I might have tutored many souls into 
the knowledge of eternal life had I felt then as I do now." 

Rev. J. M. Walters, Mountville, Pa. : "During our years 
of training we often have only the ideal side of the ministry in 
mind. Our conception of our future work is that of an ideal 
pastor among an ideal people, where everybody is ready to fall 
in line with the pastor and cooperate with him in. the work of 
the church. But, alas! what a difference between theory and 
practice. Upon entering the active ministry, one soon dis- 
covers that the requirements are vastly different from what 
we anticipated. Ideal conditions are far from being prevalent 
in the great majority of our churches. One of the greatest les- 
sons I had to learn during my early ministry was that of adapta- 
bility, of adapting myself personally, my sermons, and my 
methods of pastoral work to the needs and requirements of the 
people among whom I labored. The Seminary training is only 
the foundation of our ministerial preparation, and were I back 
.again I should try to lay this foundation even more securely." 

Rev. J. A. Groves, Lafayette, Ind. : u My ideal of what a 
pastor ought to be and do was greatly heightened by the course 
in the Seminary. As to mistakes, one was trusting too much 
in what I received at the Seminary, thus retarding progress, 
self-reliance, and development. I now see that the course was 
•only a little start Another was that I had an inordinate ambi- 
tion for a greater field, to the neglect of thoroughly cultivating 
the one at hand. Hence a number of changes in the pastorate. 
My greatest hindrance on the outside has been the lack of com- 
plete cooperation of the officials of the church. My greatest 
hindrance on the inside is a strong tendency to discouragement 
when things do not go and of worrying over things I cannot 
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help. I have found my greatest help to be a thorough develop- 
ment of faith in God, a realization that winning this world to 
God is his work, and I am to help him, rather than that it is 
my work and he is to help me. Another great help is a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible. I feel that my greatest need to 
succeed is wisdom to manage and work the forces at hand, so 
as to get the best results from the talent and money in the con- 
gregation, whether it be little or much. If I were back in the 
Seminary I would give much more time to Greek exegesis and 
practical theology, as I believe they are the most important in 
the practical work of the ministry. I believe there ought to be 
more attention given in our Seminary to practical church man- 
agement," 

Rev. J. E. Kleffman, Carlisle, Pa. : "I have found it quite 
difficult many times to make practical that which was theoret- 
ical. The work must be engaged in, in order to be understood. 
The ideal ministry as taught in the Seminary was none too 
high, but it is very hard to get people to comprehend the 'high 
calling' of the same. My own ideal was high ; higher, in fact, 
than I have ever attained. Along the path of an active min- 
istry there are hindrances within, as w r ell as without; but I 
have foimd that they can be largely overcome by a deep convic- 
tion of God's truth and a hopefulness of a successful issue of 
the work of the Lord. To measure success in the ministry by 
the number of souls saved, the need of the Holy Spirit is most 
essential." 

Rev. William Clarke, Akron, Ohio: "In practical life, after 
leaving the Seminary, it w r as more difficult than many people 
would suppose to fit the ideal into the real, but making ideals 
real is the main business of life in every realm. I found that 
there was quite a chasm between the Seminary teaching, so 
lofty and ennobling, and the people often so low and disappoint- 
ing, which nothing but adaptation in loving service could 
bridge. My hindrances have been legion, but they also have been 
my greatest helps. My first charge was my greatest hindrance 
and greatest help. To preach one sermon I had to ride horse- 
back for fifty miles till I got home again. Drenched with the 
rains, jolted on a rough colt, having never ridden before in 
my life, wakened by the rain falling in my ears, and putting 
oilcloth over our bed to run the rain and snow-water off in the 
poor, dilapidated hut assigned for the preacher and his family, 
I took my first lessons in hardship. But that work bred forti- 
tude in me which serves me well now in one of the best and most 
arduous stations in my conference. My greatest helps have 
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been drudgery in study and devotion to God. My greatest need 
to be successful has been fresh draughts from the Holy Spirit's 
wellspring of infilling for service. If I were going to the Semi- 
nary again, I should do as I did when there in the first place, 
but with more intensiveness. Personally, I have no regrets 
about neglected studies. Being a poor boy with a little family, 
I knew I could go only once, and resolved to do my beet 

Rev. A. S. Hammack, Dayton, Va. : "Practical life for me 
since leaving the Seminary has been very busy and strenuous. 
If anything is to be done, I want to lead the way and see that 
it is done properly. My father being a minister, and from the 
knowledge I had gained by observation I found the ministry 
as I had expected, a life of service. As to hindrances, I think 
I might have been more successful had my work not been sq 
heavy. I mean by this that my work has been scattered, (except 
while in Harrisonburg,) and this required me to spread out 
too much. My greatest helps have been the Bible, commen- 
taries, and homiletical works. My greatest need has been the 
cultivation of a social and sympathetic disposition. If I were 
back in the Seminary, I should strictly discipline myself to a 
systematic method of living and study." 

I have already exceeded the proper limits of this paper, and 
I must not presume to take additional space in an attempt to 
sum up the burden of these extracts and point out their domi- 
nant note. The individual reader will be able to do this for 
himself. Let me, in a single sentence, however, call attention 
to the fact that these expressions quite generally bear testimony 
to the necessity for the readjustment of ideas and ideals created 
and fostered in the Seminary to the existing conditions of prac- 
tical life, so largely unideal; that they emphasize the impor- 
tance of a diligent, systematic study of the Word itself, for the 
enrichment of the preacher's spiritual life and for his minis- 
terial efficiency ; that the great essential is a firm reliance upon 
the Holy Spirit's guidance and power; and that a great and 
general emphasis is laid upon those studies and methods in the 
Seminar}- course which shall bear most directly and powerfully 
upon the practical life of the active ministry. I have been 
pleased to note the fact that during the years since my Seminary 
days these things have been greatly approximated in the course. 
There is, doubtless, still room for improvement ; but, truly, the 
opportunities for thorough equipment of the Seminary grad- 
uate to-day are vastly superior to those of the graduate of a 
decade ago. 

Lancaster, Pe n nsyl van ia . 
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THE PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE. 

BY REV. I. MOYER HERSHEY, A.B. 

Adolescence is that period of life between ten or twelve to 
twenty-three or twenty-five years of age. It is a transition 
period — a period of vital concern and the unfolding of vast 
capabilities and possibilities of the individual. Indeed, the 
child may be said to be the father of the man, for there are 
those problems which challenge the best of us. The importance, 
then, is paramount. It deals with the more permanent and the 
evolutional of the psycho-physiological child. The importance 
is so great that it challenges the age. The fact that man is 
constantly changing, having large prerogatives over the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, indicates that he is in a con- 
stant diffusion. His bodily form, however, does not change so 
rapidly, but his soul is in an active stage of evolution toward a 
more permanent form. Hence we perceive that man is not a 
permanent type, but an organism. This organism progresses 
by well-defined laws, which need to be discovered, whereby 
everything may be made to coincide — food, dress, environment, 
bodily development, and instruction. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERIOD. 

This period has its distinct characteristics, as childhood and 
maturity have theirs. It is characteristic of presenting lines 
of character by which the future man or woman may be de- 
scribed. These lines reach out in sports and frivolities and 
deal with externalities, gradually developing into systems of 
character. The novels of the real world, fellowship and song, 
friendship and love, nature, travel and adventure, science and 
philosophy, are all shaping themselves into exactness. If a 
boy does not have these lines of character, he may be regarded 
as abnormal. He may rectify these things later, but if he does 
he is the exception. The sexual passions come upon the throne 
of recognition, to expire as this period closes to unfold itself 
into young manhood and womanhood. This period determines 
the future of every individual. Ruts are made, grooves are run, 
and assimilation has its intensity. 

Indeed, it is in a real sense a new birth. It is an awakening 
which reveals the majesty and grandeur of the human organism. 
The individual sees his new possession of intellectual possibili- 
ties, his rich heritage of well-defined emotional experience^ and 
his indispensable prerogatives of will power. These apprehen- 
sions on the part of the adolescent are his invaluable incentives. 
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This is a good heritage of energy which needs to be directed 
aright u The great evolution of energy and the corresponding 
influx of emotional vitality may objectify itself in many differ- 
ent ways. With some it may result merely in a greater physical 
activity. With others it gives an impulse to intellectual work ; 
with still others it leads to social and altruistic activity. A love 
affair, poetry, religious or political fanaticism, bizarre actions, 
general perversity, and insanity are all possible outlets. The 
whole subject is most complicated. It involves the most pro* 
found questions of life and heredity. What the phenomena of 
adolescence may be in any given case depends largely upon 
one's general health, education, hereditary tendencies, tempera- 
ment, and the like." 1 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

The developments of adolescence may be studied in a three- 
fold period, the first period ranging from ten or twelve to 
sixteen or seventeen, the second from sixteen or seventeen to 
nineteen or twenty, and the third from nineteen or twenty to 
twenty-four or twenty-five. These periods have been character- 
ized above in a general way. We now propose to take them 
somewhat more specifically, leaving instruction for separate 
consideration. 

The initial stage of adolescence is puberty, an initial stage 
of action for the physical as well as the spiritual. The physical 
organism now receives its severe stir and cleansing. The growth 
of body is very marked, the rapidity of growth varying some 
in boys and girls of the same age. The heart enlarges, giving 
capacity for that surplus of power and energy of which the 
youth is so demonstrative. Consequently the arteries enlarge, 
the skin becoming more sensitive, and as to beauty, it is unsur- 
passed in any other period of existence. The brain acquires its 
normal size, and the nervous system has its well-defined system*. 
of association, thus making the adolescent keenly sensible. Many 
other changes are noticeable, which we must forego to mention. 
Mr. Hall puts it succinctly : "Xature anus youth for conflict 
with all the sources at her command : speed, power of shoulder, 
biceps, back, leg, jaw; strengthens and enlarges the skull, the 
thorax, hips; makes man aggressive and prepares woman's 
frame for maturity." These physical changes are hard to 
limit to any one of the three periods mentioned, and are to be 
regarded as explanatory of the whole period. 

The mental changes of puberty are no less striking than those 

1 Dr. Durham, "Study of Adolescence," Ped. Sen., Vol. I., pp. 181, 182. 
3 
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of the body. The psychological basis for the mental condition 
for adolescence is that the inind has gone through its many im- 
perfect and imaginary vicissitudes and now enters upon serious^ 
ness of life. This seriousness of life colors the choice of the 
youth, which is influenced, nurtured, and directed by teaching, 
heredity, and environment Notwithstanding these things, 
there is that unexplainable something which gives to the youth 
his diversified and unexpected attitudes and tendencies for Con- 
duct A youth may become profligate, or a girl may enter the 
indecent, and both revel therein, without any solution whatso- 
ever to explain such unexpected turn, since teaching, heredity, 
and environment were conducive to the best 

This seriousness of life diverges into almost every possible 
mental attitude, boys and girls having their respective tend- 
encies. The boy reasons. Simply fanciful statements will no 
longer suffice. If he cannot see through the problem in hand, 
he has the hemisphere of doubt, which sometimes enlarges to 
the sphere. The girl is equally serious, but reason must not 
be so prominent; only give her a chance to jump at the con- 
clusion and she rests easy, no matter how many fallacies in the 
argument True morality now is prominent The boy has his 
conception of right and wrong. He is not so exact as the girl. 
He is not so serious or sensitiva Sympathy and love are very 
prominent, yet somewhat transient This is the period of 
"chums." Combativeness is a prominent characteristic in boys, 
while coquetry and coyness are prominent in girls. Males are 
more special ; females are generic. Males seek comfort ; girls 
want society, fashion, and customs. 

Since the youth has a very correct impression of what reason, 
morality, sympathy, love, and hatred are, we may designate 
this period as a critical stage. "Too young to punish severely, 
too old and bad to overlook." It is a weighty pedagogical prob- 
lem. It seems to be a great battle-field. Right and wrong, 
strength and strategy, emotion and intelligence, religion, and 
indifference, vice and virtue, egotism and altruism, all seem to 
be engaged here in a conflict as complex as it is severe, as vital 
and momentous as it is mysterious and necessary." The critical 
condition is emphasized by the fact that the youth assumes in- 
dependence in his moral life. Advice and instruction of parents 
do not meet his anticipation and expectation. Especially is this 
true if a less moral friend uses his influence to pervert obedi- 
ence to parental authority. Home has few or no attractions. 
He must see the world, to learn men, nature, and things. Triv- 
ial requirements at home make him foreign to any allegiance. 
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Tact and adaptation are very essential to instruct the boy in 
his highest prerogatives under his parental roof. Many a 
young man has wrecked and ruined his manhood because he 
did not pass safely over this critical period. The youth's relig- 
ious convictions take form now and must be guarded and cher-- 
ished with the greatest care. 

Adolescence has its sudden and definite awakenings. These 
awakenings may be social, moral, vocational, or religious* 
Instead of the happy-go-lucky method of the boy or girl, he 
determines to be neat and precise. He is conscious that he is 
a social factor. These social relations must be regarded or he 
will be discredited. So the youth now spends time on dress, 
toilet^ and mannerisms. He may be somewhat frivolous about 
it, but he cannot help it. This new birth of his place in society 
propels him to it 

The vocational awakening comes to almost every youth. The 
concern is, What shall I do in life? He investigates many 
vocations to see if any be the field for him. He builds his 
castle© and draws vivid pictures. With a life teeming with 
energy, he feels he can do it all, and wants to launch out at 
once. Many a young man or woman would fare a great deal 
better in life if he or she had the proper encouragement when 
these panorama views are made. Encouragement often decides 
a fruitful and successful career, while ridicule decides an 
unsuccessful one. 

RELIGION IN ADOLESCENCE. 

Every human being has religious elements in his nature. 
History, science, and the Bible affirm it The psychology of 
the day finds that religion is as deeply rooted in human nature 
as any of the higher instincts or impulses that distinguish man 
from lower orders of life. The philosophy of religion goes 
one step further and declares that the analysis of human con- 
sciousness in its three phases — the true, the good, and the 
beautiful — reveals the idea of God as implicit in the whole of 
our conscious life. If these teachers tell us the truth, then 
religion is an essential factor of the human personality, and 
must be dealt with in every formative period. We learn that 
the religious element manifests itself in childhood as early as 
five or six years of age. These elements become more and 
more prominent as the child reaches the period under dis- 
cussion. In adolescence we have the definite awakenings of the 
religious life. As a consequence, the conversion curve rises 
the highest According to Coe's investigations, 5,054 con- 
versions occurred between twelve and twenty years out of 6,641. 
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Of these, 148 occurred before ten, leaving 439 conversions to 
have taken place after twenty. This account is only approxi- 
mate, but sets forth clearly the force of the question at issue. 
The golden time for conversion is about fourteen to nineteen 
years of age. 

Without a doubt, religion in this period is indispensable. If 
it is a conscious element, having revealed an idea of God in 
which the youth comes to appreciate the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, every conceivable method to win the adolescent 
must be discovered and practiced. That so many adolescents 
are not in the church is evidence that the proper methods have 
not been applied, and the real constitution is not understood. 
As soon as the youth is met on that plane from which his activi- 
ties are directed, it will be the easiest thing to direct him aright 
Scores of young men and women want to do better, but no man 
cares for their souls. Without religion as an interesting object 
of thought for every adolescent, he never can be well-rounded 
in charactt. 

INSTRUCTION DURING ADOLESCENCE. 

Heredity is an admitted fact and an influence that can 
never be annihilated, but its laws of operation are not clearly 
defined. Environment as an externality figures largely in the 
development of a youth, but instruction is the supreme fash- 
ioner of life and character. Instruction must be more than 
"keeping school" or simply an imparting of knowledge from 
the teacher. It must be a drawing out of the adolescent that 
which is already within. This conception of instruction pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the individual as to his nature and 
disposition ; yes, even more, the general principles which under- 
lie all humanity. Instruction also requires that the specific 
ideal which he needs for his incentive to be stronger and better 
be placed before the youth when, through this drawing out, he 
sees himself as he really is in respect to his capabilities, possi- 
bilities, and resources. How many a young man lives a life 
of usefulness and power because his instructor has known how 
to draw him out, and in so doing has placed before him the 
ideal on account of which he led an overcoming life. His char- 
acter was formed from within, — idealism, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion, — and not from without Since the discovery of the 
predominant aspiration or inclination is a requisite of the 
instruction of the adolescent in order that any incentive may be 
effective, there are certain needs involved which will make the 
youth a symmetrical character. 
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First, he needs a knowledge of himself. One aspiration in- 
cited by a possible attainment will not always solve the problem. 
There are many counteracting influences. The instruction must 
include the entire individual. Tt must make the adolescent 
conscious of his resources and what physical and moral relation 
he sustains to them. For illustration : I know a young man 
who bade fair to become a poet. He had such an aspiration, 
and often thought of his future attainments. His mental and 
physical resources were good, but he failed to know his true 
relations to them, and consequently made a failure of life. 
The knowledge of self is counted in every undertaking. Young 
men ought to be everlastingly taught that they never can expect 
to be lawyers, doctors, college presidents, etc., if they rob their 
bodies each week of twenty-five hours of sleep, spend their 
spare time reading light matter and attending social functions, 
and put off their achievements until some other time until these 
things fail to allure them. Whenever self is regarded, self- 
control is a product It is rather hard to attain this point in 
the instruction of the adolescent, but, notwithstanding, it must 
be an aim of all instruction. It is indispensable. 

Second, he needs a knowledge of his social relations. One 
of the highest virtues is duty to parents. Too large per cent, 
of adolescents have too low a conception of this relationship. 
The instruction must make this a definite aim. It is necessary 
to a fullness of knowledge and correct ideals. A proper attitude 
in regard to parents predetermines the adolescent's attitude 
toward society in general. 

Third, he needs to know his religious adjustments. Above 
I discussed the place of religion in adolescence. Here I pro- 
pose to point out a few points of interest for his instruction. 
The adolescent must be taught some creed of religious belief 
and the importance of religious institutions. These are ob- 
jective points — harbors which save the life from the angry 
billows of doubt. He must be taught the value of life and that 
self-preservation is an order of Heaven's law. His ideals and 
ambitions must be measured by the Christian conception of 
them. Sacrifice for others is a very important religious adjust- 
ment which the adolescent must learn. Any one of these will 
not suffice, but every part is necessary for the whole. 

The characterization of this period in brief, the very essential 
developments, and the need of instruction, convince us of the 
vast importance of it. Utmost study is necessitated and a 
brighter day for the solving'of the problem is awaited anxiously. 
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THE TRI-CHURCH UNION. 

Before another issue of The United Brethren "Review, the delegates ap- 
pointed by the Congregational, Methodist Protestant, and United Brethren 
churches will convene in Dayton, February 7, 1906, to consider the matter 
of a possible union of these three churches, and take the steps that are neces- 
sary to bring it about We take it that one of the first things to be done 
will be to provide for a closer federation along those lines where there is the 
least difference. In order that our readers may know not only how much 
this movement means for the general church, but also for our own particu- 
lar denomination, we have secured the articles to follow from representative 
men on the various departments of work. It would have been a pleasure to 
have given others, but our space was limited. We ask for these a careful 
reading. Editor. 

• * 

FEDERATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCHES. 

In many neighborhoods there are too many churches. They get in each 
other's way, by becoming rivals. Christian work, so called, degenerates 
into a mere scramble for existence. If one or two go up, it is because a 
like number have gone down. This is not overdrawing the case. Many 
instances could be cited to prove the correctness of the statement. Under 
such circumstances, the only sensible, religious thing to do is for a part of 
the organizations to disband and go in with the others. It is wicked to con- 
tinue a waste of money and time and energy under such conditions. God 
will hold somebody responsible for that misdirected zeal and fanatical adher- 
ence to sectarianism which make such a state of affairs possible. 

In so far as the United Brethren, Methodist Protestants, and Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned, they do well to federate under a general council, 
for in such a step they will avoid the duplication of agencies at points 
already over-churched. There is no need of these three denominations in the 
same community, unless the surrounding field be sufficiently populous to 
sustain them all. I suggest this plan : If the Congregationalists and United 
Brethren are rivals in any locality and in each other's way, let the weaker 
go to the stronger. This would save a pastor and the extra expense of 
running two separate churches and Sunday schools. Why not do it? Would 
not such a saving of men and money be pleasing to God? Why not exercise 
as much good business sense in church work as anywhere else? If the 
United Brethren, in the case suggested above, should be the stronger, and 
thus absorb the Congregationalists, then let it be understood that at some 
other place, where conditions are the reverse, the Congregationalists are to 
remain in possession of the field. This rule would apply to the United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants, and to the last-named church and the 
Congregationalists. By such arrangement each denomination would under- 
stand that if it lost at one place, it would gain at another, and at the same 
time the process of "doubling up" would go on. In the town of A the 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants have each a church, but neither 
is strong enough to support a pastor. In the town of B precisely the same 
situation obtains. Now, would it % not be far better to have just one church 
in A — Methodist Protestant, and one in B — United Brethren? Such a pro- 
gram would save two pastors, avoid wasting money for local expense, and, 
best of all. do away with that hurtful rivalry and friction which otherwise 
would exist. 

I am clear that in each State where these churches operate, a Committee 
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on Adjustments should be provided, so that everything may be done in fair- 
ness and with the highest interests of the general church in view. This 
would be one step, helpful and important, to a larger and more perfect 
union further on. 

The General Council soon to meet in Dayton, Ohio, will do well to con- 
sider some such plan. W. M. Weekley. 

HOW FEDERATION WILL HELP HOME MISSIONS. 

In taking a hurried view of the home mission field, we see a vast terri- 
tory and millions of unchurched people in the Northwest, West, Southwest, 
South, and in our cities. In northern Michigan there are forty thousand 
lumbermen who never hear the gospel only as some home missionary visits 
their camps at long intervals. In northern Nebraska and the Dakotas are 
districts where people must go from twenty-five to forty miles for a religious 
service. In the West and coast States whole districts larger than some of 
the New England States are without a religious service. In the Southwest 
county after county can be found where no Protestant services are held. In 
our cities there are multiplied thousands who never have their attention 
called to the Savior only as they hear his name in blasphemy. With these 
conditions facing us it is a matter of the greatest importance that the 
churches of America meet these problems in the most business-like manner 
possible. By a federation of churches, or any number of them, the work 
can be so planned in the mission field that much energy and means can be 
saved and the knowledge of salvation steadily advanced. Speaking in gen- 
eral terms, there is a great lack of mission effort in the districts named, but 
at the same time we find many cases where they are over-churched. We 
were told of a town in the West of 700 inhabitants having nine churches. 
There comes to mind a small city of three thousand in the Southwest with 
eleven churches, five of which are receiving help from the mission boards, 
while only a short distance from there is another city of twenty thousand 
with seating room in the churches for 2,500. These extreme conditions 
would not exist with the federation of the churches. The history of the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois in their early home mission work fur- 
nishes a fine illustration of the progress under federation. First, of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches in 1820; then the Presbyterian, 
Reformed, and Congregational churches federated their mission interests in 
the home work and organized the American Home Missionary Society and 
thereby prevented the friction and competition between these denominations 
that is so destructive to the spread of the gospel. C. Wiiitney. 

* * 

BENEFITS OF CHURCH UNION TO THE PUBLISHING 

INTERESTS. 

This question, like all other future problems, is open to difference of 
opinion. The Methodist Episcopal Church is now seeking to unify its pub- 
lishing interests by the establishment of a central printing plant, which will 
have the publication of all the general periodicals and book literature of the 
Church. In the specific case of the combination of the publishing interests 
of the Congregational is t, Methodist Protestant, and United Brethren, all the 
arguments used by our M. E. Brethren will apply with equal force. To 
our churches there would come — 

First, a combination of editorial strength. Each church is justly proud of 
its editorial workers. A union of these three forces in one combined effect 
would produce greater results. This is in accord with every element of the 
law of cause and effect, so it needs no argument. 

Second, we would remove much waste of energy. Why should there be 
three sets of Sunday-school helps? Why not use the brain and soul power 
of the three editorial departments in the production of stronger and better 
helps? Not so many, but better, would be the result 

Third, we would save much money in the administration and management 
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of this department of these churches. One publisher could do the work of 
three as now arranged. While this proportion might not go through the 
entire department, yet it would greatly affect the saving in the manufactur- 
ing of all our literature. For an example, with little additional expense upon 
our plant at Dayton, Ohio, we could furnish all the books, Sunday-school 
helps, and supplies in general use in the three churches. What I have said 
in "second" and "third" would apply with equal force to other branches of 
work, such as missionary periodicals, Young People's papers and sup- 
plies, etc. 

Fourth, I could mention the saving that would come by the sale or lease 
of valuable real estate now used by our churches in the maintenance of their 
separate publishing plants. 

Fifth, our periodicals could be carried to a higher circulation, and. at the 
same time, greatly improved. Take the Religious Telescope with 50,000 
subscribers. It could be enlarged to forty-eight pages, its rate of adver- 
tising increased, and, as a result, the amount of advertising decreased. Many 
other benefits of a similar character would obtain under the "union." 

Sixth, the combination of papers pow published would naturally follow. 
It might be a little hard on the budding editor, but it would be very good 
for the churches. 'Of course, everything in this department would have to 
be carefully carried out, else harm would come. We all need to be conserva- 
tive on this question of church union. It will need to come slowly in order 
to come at all. It will have to be thoughtfully worked out. in order that 
the "union" may be permanent. W. R. Funk. 

HOW FEDERATION WILL HELP TIIE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Possibly the greatest factor in bringing about a spirit of union among the 
churches is the Sunday-school movement itself. Though generally not recog- 
nized, it is nevertheless true that the system of Bible study which provides 
for a world-wide school in which the same lesson is taught on the same day 
and generally after the same plan, and which provides for township, county, 
State, National, and international conventions of all denominations, has 
accomplished marvelous things in inspiring a spirit of unity and Christian 
fellowship among the churches. 

The question now asked is, How will a closer union under the proposed 
plan for the federation of the three churches in turn help the Sunday 
school? 

The Sunday school is now in the process of a most hopeful and happy 
transition. Hitherto the leading idea of the organized movement has been 
inspiration and the teaching of the lesson. The new cry is education and 
evangelization, which include both former ideas, but on a broader and more 
rational basis. 

In the first place, federation will help the educational work of the Sun- 
day school in the production of a book literature by our own (United 
Brethren) people. It is a fact greatly to be lamented that in all the years 
of enthusiastic Sunday-school work in our denomination, not a single volume 
bearing upon Sunday-school work has ever been written. 

This is due largely to the fact that on account of the limited demand for 
even the best written books, it has been deemed an unprofitable undertaking 
from a commercial point of view. We have the literary talent to produce 
the books. The federation of the churches would open a larger field for the 
distribution of such literature. It would in the same manner, though not 
so largely, develop the editorial talent of the denomination *in opening a 
larger field for the periodical literature. 

In both the book and periodical literature there is at the present time a 
splendid opportunity for aggressive work along the line of pedagogical 
and psychological sciences as applied to child study, religious training, grad- 
ing the schools, and teacher training. 

Reciprocally our own schools would at once feel the effects of the able 
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work already done by aggressive leaders and scholars in the Congregational 
Church. In the second place, the evangelistic work would receive a new im- 
petus. A happy turn of modern Sunday-school methods is toward the evan- 
gelization of both its own ranks and the unsaved in foreign heathen lands. 
Already the spirit of comity in foreign missions has anticipated church union 
at home. A closer fellowship and a fading of denominational lines and 
creedal distinctions would be sure to produce a better evangelistic spirit 
especially for the foreign work. What an added inspiration if the schools at 
home should see that neither the United Brethren, the Congregational, nor- 
the Metbodbt Protestant Church is claiming the money and the souls, but 
that the great Church of Christ is claiming all for him and his glorious king- 
dom. "Federation is forming new nerve tracts." It would surely produce 
new tracts between the Church and the all-comprehensive educational and 
evangelistic work of the Sunday school. \V. G. Clippinoer. 

Vnu/n Bible Seminary. 

* * 

THE OBJECT OF PREACHING. 

A SYMPOSIUM. 

Subject : "WJhat is the Real Object of all True Preaching?" 

I. To give the world a very important and glorious testimony. To the 
first preachers called, endued, and sent forth, Jesus Christ said, "Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth." (Acts 1:8.) "And ye are wit- 
nesses of these things." (Luke 24:48.) All true preaching is witnessing a 
most timely and momentous testimony. 1. All true preaching is witnessing 
for Christ. Of Christ as a person, as a living reality, as a supreme fact of 
history and life. Christ and him crucified, resurrected, ascended, living in per- 
sonal majesty, filling all earth and heaven, is the one theme of the testimony ; 
that he is projecting his personality upon the age, upon the thought and 
heart of his people, and upon their individual lives, and he wants them to 
know him, to preach him, and to reproduce him to men. Above everything 
else, preaching is a Christ movement, and if Christ is not preached it is 
not real preaching. 2. True preaching is witnessing to salvation through 
Christ. Men are preaching salvation through character. The tendency of 
modern preaching is to weave a bloodless theology and a Christ life to- 
gether, while it ignores that which is most precious to the Savior and the 
truly saved — the blood of the cross. True preaching proclaims the old 
gospel of real sin, and a real atonement, a real repentance, a real sur- 
render, a real faith, a real and a new creation. 3. Real preaching is a 
testimony to a life of holiness, a mighty inworking of the grace and power 
of God, sufficient to overcome the power of sin, to lift men and women 
above the dominancy of self, to fill them with the Spirit of God, and to 
reproduce in them the very life of Christ himself. It meets and satisfies 
the hunger of a great multitude of weary, unsatisfied, and defeated lives, 
who are asking, "Is there not something better than this old round of sin 
and failure ?" True preaching says to all such, "He is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by him." 

II. To call men and women to a glorious life. The world needs to see 
the truth preached, illustrated, and made real in living types of flesh and 
blood, living epistles known and read of all men. It was this which 
attracted most of us to Christ. We saw in some modpst life the light and 
joy of heaven, the beauty and glory of the crucified life, and this indwell- 
ing Shekinah of the Holy One lighting up the face and sweetening the 
life, and we hungered for something we had never known. All Christians 
cannot be upon the platform or in a pulpit, but all can preach. A good 
life is the best sermon any one can preach. Beautiful, consecrated living 
is the most eloquent of all preaching. Many a humble servant in some 
kitchen or laundry who is living the true gospel life in the sight of her 
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mistress of culture, is unconsciously drawing her to the feet of Jesus to 
seek the secret of the Lord, which is worth more than all her wealth and 
social influence. There is no mockery so monstrous and absurd as to 
preach to the. world such mighty truths as the gospel of Christ, and to live 
petty, selfish, quarrelsome, earth-bound, and sin-controlled lives. 

III. To call men and women to a glorious work. 1. It is. a work on 
the divine plan. It is very discouraging and hopeless to work out of line 
with the directing mind. The mechanic may spoil much by not regarding 
the plan of the architect The captain may lose his own life and the lives 
of many of his men by not recognizing the plan of the battle. So true 
preaching calls men to recognize and seek and follow the thought and plan 
of God for the world. 2. It is a work with divine enabling. God not 
only calls and sends the preacher, but equips and fits him for his work. 
He says, "Preach the preaching that I bid thee." Such preaching will not 
fail. It is a work of divine cooperation. Not only is Christ the plan 
and the power of Christian work, but he is the mighty leader and divine 
helper and the all-sufficient providence. "Lo, I am with you all the days, 
even unto the end of the age." This is a glorious message, and it should 
be earnestly and faithfully preached by all preachers. It develops the 
abilities and offers opportunities for serving Christ and winning eternal 
crowns. 

IV. To call men and women to a glorious hope. 1. Of the personal 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ This is a great incentive to preach the 
gospel and to work for the salvation of the world. It is a great goal of 
hope and holy expectation. 2. Of eternal life in heaven. How grand and 
glorious the knowledge and hope of a resurrection unto everlasting life is 
when compared with the vain and empty hopes of a false religion, or with 
the dread hopelessness of nations in darkness. Geo. W. Arnold. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 

• * 

HOW FEDERATION WOULD HELP OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The proposed union of the three denominations concerned, is being sought 
solely because it is believed by -each that its own work in all departments 
would thereby be materially promoted and the general kingdom of God in 
the earth would be greatly advanced. It is but reasonable to believe that 
a bringing together into one federated organism of the schools of all these 
bodies would Tender their united influence and power much greater than 
that exercised under present conditions ; and, also, it is plain that when 
articulated under a wise general scheme, the multiplied strength of the whole 
would in turn give increased vigor to all the parts. The educational 
forces they brought together would constitute a mighty power for aggressive 
work. I can see how that, through a representative educational council, 
wise and progressive plans would give to these united forces great efficiency 
and sure and enlarging success. 

Our own educational work would, of course, be a sharer in the general 
advantages. Whatever would add to the general interest in the higher Chris- 
tian education among our ministry and laity, secure a larger attendance of 
our youth at our schools, increase the efficiency of our institutions of learn- 
ing, and in general quicken the intellectual life and raise more rapidly the 
standard of practical moral efficiency among us, would be a "help to our 
educational work." The federation sought would reasonably accomplish for 
us these things. 

Touching the "help" we are to realize, specific ways and places and kinds 
may wisely be left to be developed under the general plan. However, 
various thoughts occur to one considering the matter. Our institutions of 
learning being largely located in the more westerly and less wealthy por- 
tions of the country, would naturally constitute an appeal in their behalf to 
the wealthier sections of the East The proposed union would bring us into 
fellowship with one body of Christians long noted for their interest and pro- 
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ficiency in educational work and their wealth of scholarship. This would 
he to our advantage in many ways. Respecting the possible uniting of insti- 
tutions of learning, no one would at this stage of the general movement ven- 
ture to speak, save to say that if in any cases a merging of schools would be 
'effected it would be only because the particular and general good clearly 
-combined to make it wise. 

I think I voice the sentiment of the educators of our Church when I say 
that we expect our work' to be materially promoted by the proposed uniting 
•of our own with the Congregational and Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tions. Lewis Bookwalteb. 

Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio. 

* * 

HOW THE FEDERATION WILL HELP OUR FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY WORK. 

The primary aim of our foreign missionary work is not the extension of 
the borders of our own denomination to other lands, but to aid in carrying 
•out the great commission. This includes in the thought of Christ three 
things : > It means to make disciples for him of all the nations, not disciples 
of some particular denomination, not converts to a certain school of the- 
ological opinion, but in all the nations to draw men to him as on earth he 
drew men to himself. It means to give to this growing band of disciples a 
sacramental bond by which they shall realize their unity in their common 
head, "baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost." It means to teach this gathering band of disciples how to 
translate into the terms of life and conduct the very mind and word of 
■Christ, "Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you." 

To accomplish this threefold purpose in all the world, the more united the 
forces at work, the greater will be the results attained. One object of the 
proposed federation is the coordination and unification of the three denom- 
inations in their foreign missionary work. 

As an outgrowth of the unification of the work at home we may expect 
three results on the foreign field : 

1. Cooperation in educational work. For instance, in South China the 
Congregational mission and our own might unite in establishing one strong 
•school for the education and training of native workers. 

2. Christian literature for our native converts will be more readily pro- 
vided. 

3. Instead of three denominations being propagated in the foreign fields 
occupied by the three churches, the native Christians will in course of time 
be united into one church. When one denomination numbers its converts 
by the hundreds, as we do in China, Japan, the Philippines, and Porto Rico, 
the native Christians miss the stimulus that results from being associated 
with a larger body of Christians. In the midst of all their trials they need 
to have every possible help and encouragement. 

On the other hand, close cooperation with the Methodist Protestant and 
'Congregational churches in foreign missionary work will inspire our Church 
in America with new zeal, as we learn of their past successes and their 
plans to-day to push their work abroad. The present effort of the Congre- 
gationalists to raise during the coming year $1,000,000 for foreign missions 
will show us that the aim of $100,000 annually is none too high for us if we 
would measure up to what God expects of our Church. 

J. Edgar Knipp. 

The real object of all true preaching is: 

1. To expound and teach the Word of God, and so make known to men 
the will, works, and ways of God. "Preach the Word," was the direction 
of Paul, the aged and experienced preacher, to Timothy, the young minis- 
ter. Preach the Word, not politics, not philosophy, not sociology, not 
temperance, save as these are found in the Word, is the great object of 
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preaching. To faithfully preach the word is all that God requires of the 
preacher, and is enough to fully tax the powers of the greatest preachers 
in the world. The great object of true preaching is not to entertain, and 
yet there is nothing that is so sure to interest and entertain as the faithful 
preaching of the word by one who has not simply a theoretical but a 
practical and experimental knowledge of the great doctrines and truths of 
the Word. 

2. The real object of all true preaching, so far as the persons addressed 
are concerned, is, on the one hand, to enlighten, convict, and lead to salva- 
tion through Christ the sinful and erring: and, on the other hand, to nour- 
ish and build up into ever greater strength and efficiency for sen-ice true 
believers. The faithful preacher who accomplishes one part of this two- 
fold object of true preaching cannot fail in the other part, for the preach- 
ing which will awaken, enlighten, and lead to salvation the sinner, will 
not fail to nourish and edify the believer. So the preaching which is 
adapted to build up believers can scarcely fail to arouse and guide the- 
sinful to salvation. And each part is accomplished by the faithful preach- 
ing of the Word, rightly dividing it so as to give saint and sinner his por- 
tion in due season. Henry Garst. 

Wcsterville, Ohio. 

* * 

Several things may be the aim of preaching. It is honorable employ- 
ment, it secures a livelihood, and gives opportunity for the use of talent. 
True preaching rules these out. It has something higher and better for its- 
aim. In true preaching the aim will be to give a clear and faithful inter- 
pretation of the Word. True preaching seeks to so open the Word that 
the hearer can see the thought the Holy Spirit put into it. But the aim 
of true preaching reaches further. It embraces the needs of the hearers in 
its sweep. Those ignorant of spiritual things and in sin are tenderly 
thought of. It seeks to save them. In this aim there is sympathy for the- 
unfortunate and sorrowing. True preaching aims to help them. True 
preaching is broad. It embraces the full scope of Bible truth and enforces 
this on the conscience of the hearer. 

But back of all this and deeper than the casual thinker goes, is another 
aim of rich significance. It is that spontaneous, loving outflow of a trust- 
ful, yielded soul which seeks to please and glorify its Christ and God by 
preaching the unsearchable riches of gospel truth. 

In short, true preaching has for its chief aim the glory of God through* 
the salvation of men. Its ajm is to save the lost, that God may be glori- 
fied through his Son Jesus Christ in their salvation. 

Wcaterville, Ohio. W. W. Rymer. 

"What is the real object of preaching?" It is twofold : First, to present 
Christ as Savior to dying men by a living messenger in such a way that 
they will accept Christ and become alive to God : and. second, to present 
Christ as Lord to Christians by word and example in such a way that they 
will henceforth be obedient to him, grow in grace, and minister to man- 
kind. 

This object may be obscured in two ways, either by the preacher or by 
the church he serves. There may arise a desire to interest and attract 
people by beautiful illustrations or finely constructed sermons. The pur- 
pose to impress an audience may take possession of the preacher on his 
own account or in answer to the known desire of his audience. The 
preacher's aptitude to instruct may rise above his power to stand before* 
men as the representative of God. The desire on the part of the church or 
a preacher for large crowds in order to be known as the leading church 
in the place, or the desire to have the largest church-building, with this; 
same motive, is sure to obscure the real object of true preaching in the 
minds of preacher and people and congregation. 

Preaching should be the natural or appropriate expression of the divine? 
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life in the soul of man and should seek to implant that life in other souls. 
The manner should be natural or self-consistent, and the method in har- 
mony with this life, and never shaped by any lower principle. Since 
preaching is to declare Christ, it should be true to him in every way. 

Lawkence Keister. 
• * 

THE COUNTRY PASTORS ADVANTAGES. 

There are some things which both city and country pastors have in 
common. There are some things more prominent in the city than in the 
country, and there are some things. more prominent in the life of the coun- 
try pastor than that of the city, and there are likely some advantages and 
difficulties in each that are not met in the other. 

In making comparisons, we are confronted with a tendency that seems 
fast hastening toward a condition, and that is that almost every preacher 
desires a city pastorate. So marked is this tendency in the church now 
that the late beloved Bishop Weaver, in preaching on the life of Jonah, 
said that Jonah was the only preacher he had ever heard of who refused a 
city appointment. It is admitted on all hands that a city pastorate gives 
a certain prominence to the minister who serves the church, and to the 
ambitious it is regarded as quite a lift to get into some city pulpit. What 
makes it more desirable to such men is the fact that it is often a stepping- 
stone to some General Conference position, which is regarded as more per- 
manent and secure and less laborious than the pastorate. The mystery to 
many of us is that when men succeed and show themselves masters in the 
pastorate and are deservedly popular, that immediately they prepare to go 
to General Conference to stand for anything they can get. As it is very 
seldom that any one not a city pastor or presiding elder is elected delegate 
to General Conference, they stand at least some chance of being elected to 
a General Conference office. It seems to us that those whom God and men 
"have honored in some specific way, and, better still, in the way of the pas- 
torate, had better continue in that sphere and not so soon allow the bees to 
get into their bonnets. 

1. The man whom destiny or the conference has decided shall bo a country 
pastor has lost this ambition, and right here is his first ad vantage. He is 
less a m bit to u ft for himself and more consecrated to the < hurch and his divine 
Master. The character of his work is more earnest and sincere. He does 
not have so many so-called "hand-picked" accessions, but they are generally 
converted persons who become members of his church. 

2. Country people are more sincere and honest. I do not think this will 
offend our city people, because most of them who amount to anything to the 
church are from country places, and it is no small thing to be permitted to 
train and teach and influence boys and girls and young men and women 
who are to be bone and sinew, the life and energy of the spiritual work of 
our church, both in city and in country. 

3. The influences of the country are better for the pastor's family than 
those of the city. The presence of the saloon and brothel, with the theaters 
and low-class shows, with swearing and drunkenness and other base and 
insinuating language, is not conducive to morality and spirituality. A cer- 
tain man who attends service at a country appointment and recently spent a 
Sabbath in Cincinnati, said to the writer, "I saw more drunken men in Cin- 
cinnati in two hours spent in walking about the streets, to and from service, 
than I saw in three years in our country town." Indeed, he had seen but 
one drunken man in the neighborhood, for there is but one that gets drunk 
about that place. 

4. Living is cheaper and the air is purer. Though the salaries paid are 
lower and are often inadequate to meet the needs of a family, yet that which 
is needed to supply the table is often cheaper and fresher than can be had 
in the city, while donations in general, and kind gifts in particular, often 
■swell the larder and make the pastor's table look like that of a prosperous 
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and wealthy man. Added to this, there is less sickness and disease in the 
country, and children born there are much more likely to live and prove 
healthy than those who are in the city ; and this is no small item in the life 
of a family. J. H. Mayne. 

SALARIED TEACHERS. 

WHAT BOMB SUPERINTENDENTS THINK. 

Would tee have better teaching in the Sunday school if teachers were 
paid for their work? 

I answer in the negative, Decidedly, no. 

Teachers in the Sunday school, to be capable and qualified, must be Chris- 
tians; and if Christlike, it is altogether out of harmony with his life and 
teachings, the truths and principles as set forth in his gospel, for the prime 
object and real purpose of the Sunday school is to teach Christ, to impart 
his truth, his love, his sympathy, his life to others. To do this the teacher 
must seek to be the possessor of not only a knowledge of the truth, but of 
the character and spirit of the Christ-life. This is a well known fact, and 
generally conceded by Christians (at least) that the payment of money can- 
not bring into the life of the teacher in the Sunday school the elements that 
are absolutely necessary to successful teaching and training. Neither must 
it be expected that it would serve to any better advantage in the imparting 
of these same elements, although the teacher be fully possessed and capable 
of teaching Christ and his message. If the pleading and suffering of Jesus 
Christ, his love, his interest in and for us personally, will not serve as an 
incentive to prompt us to give our very best services to him, then I feel sure 
that there is little or no hope to effect or instill that purpose into our lives 
by compensation of a money value for our service. 

In conclusion, may I put this question for earnest and sincere reflection. 
If we are paid in money for our Christian work, whom do we serve? 

Dayton, Ohio. Webb A. Gilbert. 

In reply to the question, "Would we have better teaching in our Sunday 
schools if the teachers were paid for their work?" let me say, I believe we 
would, for the following reasons * 

1. It would raise the standard of teaching. Many persons who are toler- 
ated as teachers now could never expect to be paid for the services they are 
giving or could give by their best efforts. Many men and women, including 
day-school teachers, who are qualified to teach, would be attracted to this 
work if it were put on a more professional basis; a money consideration 
would especially appeal to professional teachers who are willing to omit 
teaching on Sunday for the sake of recreation and a change. 

2. In the case of those who are ambitious to teach in the Sunday Bchool, 
a definite course of study, under the direction of the local school or other- 
wise, could be insisted upon as a preliminary preparation for the work; 
attendance at teachers' meetings for the study of the lessons and methods of 
teaching and administration, which cannot be easily attained or insisted upon 
under present conditions, could also be required. 

3. For a money consideration other obligations could also be imposed, 
such as regular and punctual attendance, visiting delinquents, soliciting new 
scholars, greater responsiveness to the wishes and direction of superintend- 
ents and other officers, all of which too frequently are treated indifferently 
by the average unpaid available Sunday-school teacher. 

York, Pa. C. B. Pennypackeb. 

• * 

"Would we get better results if our Sabbath-school teachers were paid for 
their services?" In the first place, I want to say that the proposition is 
not universally practicable to the Sunday-school world of to-day; and I do' 
not think it will be in the near future, as the majority of our churches have* 
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as much expense as they are able to meet. Perhaps we would do better work 
logically, and spiritually as well, if we had a corps of professional teachers 
who were consecrated to the work, and who would give all of their time to 
the school. Where there are churches that have sufficient wealth to employ a 
few professional teachers, surely they would not make any mistake in an 
investment of this kind for the cause of Christ If we pay our teachers, we 
would expect them to have a thorough training that would make them pro- 
ficient in this particular work. 

Now let us look at the subject from another viewpoint. If our teachers 
were paid for their work, and we raised the standard of proficiency so high 
as would be the material result of salaried workers, we would then throw 
out the thousands of noble and consecrated teachers who are doing their 
best, willingly sacrificing time and patience that they may lead our boys and 
girls to Christ through the teaching of the lesson. Many of them have not 
had the opportunity of a thorough training, yet their efforts have been 
blessed and the results of their teaching have been good. I do not think it 
wise to turn aside the many intelligent and willing teachers who are giving 
their services gratis to the school, and establish a system of paid workers. If 
we were financially able, I would insist on having a few teachers that could 
be used not only on Sabbath, but that the superintendent might use every- 
day in the week for the good of the school, and surely great results would 
be obtained. Milton Ensor. 

Baltimore, Aid. 

* * 

With regard to question asked, I am not in favor of paid teachers for the 
Sunday school. I think that the service of the teacher ought to be voluntary. 
If the members of our churches are really interested in the service of God 
and the teaching and training of our boys and girls in the Word of God, we 
will never run short of teachers. I believe that if the time ever comes that 
our Sunday-school teachers will have to be paid, that it will mean looking 
"after the loaves and fishes" and not for the glory of God. 

Circleville, Ohio. E. S. Neudino. 

I take it that you mean the present teachers. Then I think it depends 
upon the teacher. 

The teacher who considers it a God-given privilege to teach in the Sunday 
school, and that the work is God's, is doing his best, and would most likely 
become discouraged if asked* to take earthly pay for heavenly work. The 
teacher who teaches simply because he feels it is his duty, would, if paid, 
take sufficiently more interest to better prepare the lesson and teach it, but 
I think his teaching would lack much of, if not all, that power which brings 
children to Christ. H. C. Cbidland. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

• • 

I would respectfully say no. The best teaching being done to-day in the 
Sunday school and in every other school, is being done by teachers who are 
themselves enthusiastic learners of the subjects they teach. 

In the common school the teaching is done primarily to train the mind, 
and, secondarily, to impart information. In the Sunday school the teaching 
is done primarily to train the heart and to affect the life for good, and, sec- 
ondarily, to give information. If you pay teachers, you get no advantage, 
but you have fewer teachers, which means that thousands of young, ambi- 
tious, conscientious persons will be deprived of the privilege of learning the 
Bible by the most scientific method, namely, by teaching it. 

I should like to say something, if it is not discourteous to use the space 
which you have allowed to answer a question, and if I am allowed, and not 
you, to assume the responsibility, I should like to say that the lofty idea of 
teacher-training is being worked to death. Samuel E. Kumleb. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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AN INDIAN CONFERENCE 

Some eighteen years ago an organization was effected in India in the 
interests of social and moral reform. The eighteenth session was held not 
long since in Bombay. Some prominent Europeans, as well as natives, took 
part in the meeting. A ladies' conference was held separately, but related 
to this, in which talented native ladies took part. The addresses were all in 
English, and some of the speakers were native ladies, who spoke with grace 
and power. The nation's social condition has been diagnosed and a purpose 
•of radical reform has been begotten. The subjects discussed from year to 
year now include (1) female education; (.2) abolition of infant marriage; 

(3) widows' remarriage; (4) abolition of polygamy; (5) removal of caste 
divisions; (6) intermarriage between sub castes ; (7) interdining; (8) free- 
dom of travel and sea voyages; (9) raising the positions of the low castes; 

(10) temperance; (11) the regulation of public charities. These may be 
grouped under two heads: (a) abuses arising from the caste system, and (b) 
■abuses arising from the status of woman. Under the first come numbers 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; under the second, numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4. There is a deep-felt want 
of this reform among the leading minds of India. The chief methods of re- 
lief proposed are (a) legislation; (b) persuasion; (c) education. The aid 
of the British government in checking social evils is recognized, and the help 
of native rulers is evoked. 

• * 

PRE8BYTERIAN CHURCH STATISTICS. 

From the Assembly minutes of the Presbyterian Church we learn the 
Church in the United States has 7.980 church organizations. There were 
added during the year, on confession, 66,371 members, an average of a 
little over eight to each church. Twenty churches received over 100; one- 
half of these were in the mission fields of China and the Philippine Islands. 
One hundred and one churches received between 50 and 100 members; 1,894 
churches received fewer than 50, and 2.323 churches received none. This 
is an appalling statement. Some of these had no pastors, and yet it looks 
as if an earnest effort would have brought in one saved soul. Of the 3,852 
having pastors or pastors-elect, 395. or 10 per cent., received no member on 
confession of faith ; of 2,800 with stated supplies, 1,180, or 38 per cent., 
received none; of the 1,275 vacant churches, 846, or 66 per cent., received 
not one member. Total members reported, 1,115,662. 

• * 

THE GOSPEL IS STILL POWKRFIT.. 

Facts go to show that the old-fashioned gospel has not lost its i>ower 
on men, but. that when properly presented they will listen to its teachings. 
In the evangelistic campaign which went on this summer in New York City, 
■one man proved that it has power to command attention. He had no music 
nor outside attractions with him : he stood on a four-legged stool clad in a 
black gown, with a Bible in his hand, for five days in the week, from one 
quarter after twelve to one o'clock. Rev. Win. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, in 
this way has preached to crowds of men and boys and a goodly number of 
women. They listened with rapt attention as the gospel was preached in a 
plain, clear, earnest way. He called sin by its real name and showed the 
power of divine grace to save all sorts and conditions of men. These Wall- 
Street congregations were made up of bank presidents, railway magnates, 
brokers, government officials, labor men, artisans, men from the water front, 
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and strangers who were passing. At prayers the men took off their hats 
and everything was orderly. One of the bankers sent for the preacher and 
showed him a room in which to rest and work, and told him to go to the 
officers' room and order anything eatable he desired as long as he was at 
work in New York. At one meeting over one hundred men held up their 
hands and declared they meant to live better lives. 

PRAYER A HELP TO REFORM. 

Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., reports that the reform movement in 
Philadelphia is the result of prayer. When Mayor Weaver was elected it 
was thought his party could easily manage him. The reformers thought he 
might be induced to do the right thing. At first the Mayor disappointed them. 
He did not realize that the wickedness of the city government was the power 
of the reform element. The ministers met to consider the condition of the 
city, and such revelations were made concerning the social evil that the 
whole city was stirred. The Mayor refused to act. A day of prayer was 
appointed and some 200 ministers met in one of the churches to ask God to 
influence the Mayor to do the right thing and save the city. The meeting 
made a great impression. The reporters gave a full account of it. This was 
followed by references in the following Sunday services, and prayers were 
offered for the safety of the city in the hearing of multitudes. The Mayor 
was turned from his indifference and removed the men the ministers desired, 
and the conflict began. With like appeal to God and cooperation on the part 
of good people, other cities could be reached. 

• * 

CHURCH ATTENDANCE NOT DECREASING. 

Dr. A. T. Schauffler thinks that facts do not show that church attend- 
ance is decreasing in our large cities. The same statement was made years 
ago, as now. He quotes from an article written fifty years ago, which then 
said : "Few of the churches of this city are full, and of the adult population 
less than one-half are ever found in the house of God." And this was before 
the day of the overwhelming immigration of recent years. We are no worse 
than they were, if not, indeed, better. As a matter of fact, it is true the 
attendance of any church is just about that of its official church member- 
ship. 

Reliable figures for the past century give the church membership of the 
Evangelical Church in the United States as follows : A. D. 1800, evangelical 
communicants, 364,872 ; number per 100 of total population, 7. A. D. 1850, 
evangelical communicants, 3,529,088: number per 100 of total population, 
15. A. D. 1870, evangelical communicants, 6,673,396; number per 100 of 
total population, 17%. A. D. 1880, evangelical communicants, 10,065,903 ; 
number per 100 of total population, 20. A. D. 1903, evangelical communi- 
cants, 18,689,857; number per 100 of total population, 22.7. These figures 
are further borne out by the fact that in 1903 there were built over 2,600 
new churches in this land; this means about fifty new churches every week 
the year through, and men do not build churches for no congregations. 

• * 

RELIGION IN JAPAN. 

In a late number of the Christian Work and Evangelist, we found a 
summary of the religious condition of Japan. It shows that "in the empire 
there are 193,299 Shinto temples and about as many shrines — 193,127. 
Altogether these number 386,426, at which there minister 84,488 priests and 
workers. Of Buddhist temples the census records 72,268 with 37,602 
shrines, making together 109,870 places of Buddhist worship, at which there 
minister 73,270 priests and workers, Buddhism being evidently somewhat 
more dependent on such ministrations than Shintoism is, for the latter cen- 
ters around the family whose head takes in each case upon himself many of 
4 
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the functions of a priest, as in the Hebrew commonwealth at the time of 
Moses. Besides this great number of Buddhist and Shinto temples and 
shrines, that of Christian churches and missions, 1,142, would seem piti- 
fully insignificant if one could not look beneath the surface and recognize 
that their moralizing influence upon the people is actually greater than that 
of all the others together. The Christians number about 43,500, though 
they are not enumerated in the census. But the census reports 441 foreign 
Christian missionaries and 10,038 native Christian workers — a grand army, 
certainly. Each church and mission has thus about ten workers attached to 
it, while there is but one Shinto priest or worker for every four places of 
worship, and barely two Buddhist priests or workers for every three." 



SEX OF ANGELS. 

From the fact that women constitute a large part of the church mem- 
bership on earth, it has been inferred by some that the angels in heaven may 
be in feminine form. The discussion as to the sex of the angels has been 
started afresh in some papers by the refusal of the building committee of the 
new Episcopal Cathedral of St. John's the Divine on Morningside Heights, 
New York, to accept two large statues of the Angel of the Annunciation 
and the Angel of the Resurrection, carved by Mr. Gutzon Mothe-Borghunu 
to adorn the entrance to the new Belmont Chapel. The clerical gentlemen 
having the matter in charge objected that these forms were too feminine in 
form to represent angels, and especially Gabriel and Michael. Just why 
women may be angels, as these men seem to assume, but not .archangels, we 
cannot determine. If they may be members of the celestial choir, why not 
have a place among the rulers? Are not these men wise above what is 
written concerning the Angel of the Annunciation? Mr. Borghum says : "It 
seems to me that it is repugnant to every gentlemanly sense to conceive of a 
man performing that role." . . . These rejected angels, we are told, now lie 
in fragments. The indignant sculptor visited his workshop by night and 
with mallet and chisel broke in pieces these handsome creatures, feeling, as 
he says, "like a murderer" while doing it. 

• * 

GENERAL BOOTH'S NEW COLONY. 

If we cannot change the environment about men, then we must take them 
away and make a new environment for them. Dr. Dowie is arranging to 
occupy over three million acres of land in Mexico. Word comes that Gen- 
eral Booth is arranging to transport 5,000 families from the slums of Lon- 
don to the Australian colonies. He has already chartered three large ships 
to take them over in the spring. Last year 3,000 families were taken from 
the British cities to Canada. This year more are to be sent to North Amer- 
ica. The government will assume care of the emigrants until they are able 
to look after themselves. The country will not be overcrowded; lands are 
there awaiting their cultivation. As far as tried, the experiment has been 
successful. The emigrants have been carefully selected and soon become 
contented. We hope General Booth's experiment will prove to be of practi- 
cal value. After all, is this not one of the best ways to improve the so- 
called slum districts? 

• * 

THE AGE OF ABRAHAM. 

Prof. Sayce, in an interesting article in The Biblical World for October, 
on "The Age of Abraham," closes with the following summary : "How 
strangely modern this age was in many of its features will have been seen 
from the foregoing sketch of it. We have still much to learn from archaeol- 
ogy, but what we have already learned has obliged us to revise our old judg- 
ments and conceptions and to regard the ancient history of the East with 
new eyes. Abraham lived in the full glow of an ancient and advanced civil- 
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ization — a civilization which was essentially literary and in the literary cul- 
ture of which he must have shared. His migration was no adventurous 
journey unto an unknown or barbarous land; he merely removed his resi- 
dence from one part of the Babylonian empire to the other, and wherever 
he went he found the same culture, the same highly organized administra- 
tion, the same laws, weights, and measures, the same official language and 
writing. The Canaan of his day was connected by good roads with all 
parts of the known civilized world. The rugs and embroideries of Baby- 
lonia, the incense and spices of Arabia, the gold and bronze of Egypt, and 
the pottery of Asia Minor were brought to it by the caravans which month 
by month traversed the highways of western Asia. And all over this world 
there were schools and libraries and teachers and pupils and multitudes of 
books, while, except in Egypt and possibly Arabia, the books were all writ- 
ten in the same script, if not in the same language." 

• * 

DR. DOWIE IN MEXICO. 

Dr. Dowie and his helpers are opening up a new field of operations in 
Mexico. T^iey have contracted for three million acres of land in the State 
of Tamaulipas, about forty miles from the Port of Tampico on the Sea. It 
will be divided into city lots of good size, fruits and vegetable lands of ten 
to forty acres, crop lands in tracts of forty to one hundred and sixty 
acres, and grazing land in tracts as large as 500 acres. The climate is said 
to be delightful, the thermometer seldom registering lower than fifty degrees 
or higher than ninety degrees Fahrenheit. It will be called Zion Paradise 
Plantation. Tabernacles, schools, colleges will be arranged for as soon as 
possible, to be officered and conducted on the approved plans which have 
been tested at Zion City. The different kinds of soil and varying altitudes 
will afford conditions for raising almost all kinds of fruits known to semi- 
tropical countries. Gold seven-per-cent, interest-bearing land warrants are 
now offered to investors. They may be held as investments or exchanged 
for land, as may be desired. Dr. Dowie expects to spend several months of 
each year in Mexico, during which time he will conduct special services in 
Zion Paradise Plantation. 

• * 

USE THE HUMBLEST MEMBER. 

Dr. Broughton says we must develop the humblest talent in the church 
so that all shall have something to do. He had a man who did not seem fit 
for any work, but one day the assistant gave him a job of placing the envel- 
opes in the pew-racks every Sunday morning. It worked like a charm, and 
soon he could be counted on for any service. . . . There was a woman who 
was hardly known in the church. In the hope of interesting her. he said one 
day, "Won't you get together a few sisters and have the church windows 
Cleaned?" He did not care for the windows so much as to have her busy. 
She became one of the best workers in the church. If a sinner was to be 
visited or work to be done, she could always be counted on. 

Once in an after-meeting he asked a man to speak to some one. He 
obeyed at once, taking his Bible, went to a young lawyer, and dropped down 
beside him, saying, "Don't you want to go to heaven?" The lawyer answered, 
"I don't know that I do." "Very well," said the man, "go to hell then," 
and he went back to his seat. The lawyer became cross and left the house. 
The next day he thought it over and said to himself, "That poor, ignorant 
man was doing the best he knew. That is more than I am doing." This 
apparent blunder led him to Christ, and he is now an active Christian. 

CAN MEN FIND WORK? 

The census of 1900 gives almost 22 per cent, of the working population 
that year who could not find employment. Last year it was reported there 
were 100,000 men in New York who could not find work. Mr. Leroy Scott. 
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writing in "The World's Work," casts some doubt on these figures. He 
made investigations in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston, and he 
thinks the problem is not to find work so much as to find men who will work. 
The manager of an employment agency in Chicago said, in reply to the ques- 
tion as to whether there were not many men out of work, "Sure ; but 90 per 
cent, of the people out of work don't want work." Mr. Marsh, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, studied 118 
men, picked at random, who found refuge in the municipal lodging-house, 
all of whom said they were looking for work. Employment was secured for 
thirty-one of these. Eleven soon threw up their jobs and six stuck to their 
work. When others found that an effort was being made to find them work, 
forty-five disappeared. Mr. Marsh dressed himself in old clothes and set 
out to test the statement that work could not be had. At the end of one 
day he had sixteen jobs at which fce<could commence next morning. Says 
Mr. Scott : "An almost universal fault with these men is, they desert jobs 
after pay-day for a spree, or, if they do work for a considerable time, they 
spend their earnings as fast as they are secured." 

THE PRESIDENT AND PEACE. 

Every American citizen must be proud of the part taken by President 
Roosevelt in bringing the Russian and Japanese nations together. The 
Czar and the Mikado have issued proclamations to their people, each an- 
nouncing that the other nation is a friend. In addition to this, they have 
sent messages to the President of the United States, expressing their appre- 
ciation of his efforts in securing peace. The Czar addressed the President 
through Baron Rosen, as follows : 

"The Russian ambassador is ordered to express to the President, in the 
name of the Emperor, the feelings of sincere satisfaction experienced by his 
Imperial Majesty at the rel ; stablishment of peace for the good of all peoples 
and their further prosperity. At this historical hour his august Sovereign 
cannot but recollect with sincere pleasure the efforts put forward by the 
President in order to cooperate in the attainment of that great result. 
These efforts have been the more highly appreciated, as they entirely re- 
sponded to the sentiments of friendship and regard which animate his Im- 
perial Majesty toward the President personally, and toward the American 
people." 

The Mikado's message was sent directly to the President : 

"The President, Washington, D. C: The formalities necessary to bring 
the Treaty of Portsmouth into full force and vigor having been accom- 
plished, and peace having been definitely reestablished between Japan and 
Russia, I desire again to express to you my very high appreciation of your 
distinguished and important services in the cause of peace, and also to thank 
you most sincerely for the gracious hospitality to my plenipotentiaries, by 
which they were enabled to perform their important labors under the most 
favorable auspices. Mutsuhito." 

• * 

THE NUMBER OF SUICIDES. 

It is frightful, as one reads the daily press, to notice the number of 
suicides that occur in our own and other lands. A late report says that 
11,000 citizens of the German Empire committed suicide in the year 1903, 
and the numbers are increasing. A number of children under the age of 
fourteen were guilty of self-murder. In this case it was attributed to over- 
taxing in school. It is hard to satisfactorily account for this tendency to 
self-destruction. Is it not in great part due to the absence of that strong 
religious faith which sustains the Christian in his darkest hours and the 
substituting in its place a blank materialism which allows no future? Others 
say, and there may be much truth in the statement, that men and women 
in the fierce contests of business life, find the struggle to provide for them- 
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•erm and their families is too hard, and so, as the lesser evil, seek relief in 
deatk. These may both work together, and, without the faith in God that 
sustains, may look upon self-slaughter as not an undesirable thing. 

As we write, report comes of the failure of the Enterprise National Bank 
of Allegheny, Pa., and the suicide of the cashier, T. L. Clark, an elder in 
the United Presbyterian Church. With his consent the bank carried worth- 
less securities deposited by Republican politicians, as security for loans. 
He no doubt saw that public exposure was inevitable and had not the cour- 
age to face the work he had done. What a lie his death gave to the religions. 
profession he had made! 

BAD GOVERNMENT IN POBTO RICO. 

Mr. Charles W. Tyler, in a late issue of Harper's Weekly, helps and 
explains the anti-American feeling in Porto Rico. Much of it, he says, "has 
its origin in the deeply rooted conviction among the people that they have 
been subjected to great ill usage in the matter of appointments." As an 
example, a head of one of the departments got drunk on his way to Porto 
Rico and kept so for a week after he arrived ; he was taken to the hospital 
on the verge of delirium tremens and later was on a series of drunks for a 
month, and "then went home, his record as an exemplar of American citi- 
zenship quite rounded out and completed." Another head was called before 
a legislative committee to aid in preparing work for his department, and 
was so drunk that he could be of no service to the committee. A native 
Porto Rican told Mr. Tyler, "We have had an American official picked up 
dead drunk in the public streets, and on another occasion raving in drunken 
delirium and flourishing a revolver in a crowded restaurant. We have had 
an American tax-collector thrusting revolvers in the faces of inoffensive 
persons whom he was calling upon in the ordinary course of his duties." 
He added, "Among all Latin races there is no vice held in such loathing and 
contempt by the people here as drunkenness, and then wonder, if you can, 
when the American Government sends such sots to us, that there are dis- 
gust and bitter indignation." Surely it is time that some one should look 
into and change this condition of affairs. 

ANTI-SUICIDE COMMISSION. 

Mayor Johnson, of Cleveland, has just appointed a body of three dis- 
tinguished men to act as an Anti-Suicide CommiH*i<m. Its primary object 
says the Mayor is to prevent suicide. Suicides, and attempted suicides are 
not always proof of insanity. In the first nine months of this year eighty- 
six persons killed themselves in Cuyahoga County ; sixty-three were men and 
twenty-three women. Probably sixty per cent, of these are foreigners, who 
have grown homesick. Many others are due to alcoholism. Others are 
caused by despondency, by lack of employment, by our present social condi- 
tions. Parties who are in trouble of any kind are asked to write the com- 
mittee, and they will aid them as best they can. Doubtless many a suicide 
would be prevented if the sick, poor, and despondent had some friend or 
some place where they could go to get relief. Already a number of letters 
have been received, appealing for aid. We have no doubt this committee, if 
they act in good faith and give themselves to this work, will do great good. 
The increase of suicides, apparently for trivial causes, is alarming. 

MURDER OF JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

On Easter Day, 1003. there was a brutal murder of the Jews at Kishin- 
eflf, which aroused the indignation of the whole civilized world. In the space 
of two days 126 were killed and 1,000 or more wounded. Those in official 
position did not seem to make any effort to stop the bloodshed. In the 
early days of November, at Odessa, in South Russia, there occurred another 
dreadful massacre, in which the killed and wounded in thirty-six hours 
reached 5,000, and most of them Jews. The massacre went on all the day 
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long. Wild mobs swept through the city, swearing they would not leave a 
Jew alive. Murderous hordes rushed through the streets, shooting or beat- 
ing them to death and looting their shops. In the Jewish quarters bodies 
strewed the streets and sidewalks. Women and children were strangled and 
hacked to pieces. 

There is intense hatred of the Jew in Russia, and the Jews may not have 
tried to make themselves agreeable to their neighbors. Among the causes at 
work producing such dreadful bloodshed is in part the weakness of the 
Russian government. A strong government would have quickly taken the 
mobs in hand and suppressed them, but in Russia the business of the gov- 
ernment is not the protection of the people. The race attacks on the Jews 
soon developed into riots, which the Cossacks, who are a brutal class, and 
.belonged to the old order of things, desired to encourage. It is rumored the 
mobs were started by disgruntled policemen, who, with the soldiers of the 
<3zar, soon became a band of robbers. The Governor-General did not make 
much effort to stop the massacre. Smaller towns not far away also suf- 
fered greatly. The story of the looting got abroad, and Russian peasants 
from the neighboring country came into the city with scythes and knives to 
steal what they could. The Czar's territory is in a very bad condition, and 
unless some strong hand takes the helm there will be a reign of terror. 

• * 

FEWER CHURCHES. 

Rev. John Woodruff Conklin believes there would be more religion in 
the United States if there were fewer churches. Taking the Protestant 
churches, if one pastor be allowed for every thousand parishioners, he finds 
a surplusage of from 10,000 to 24,000 clergymen. While the home field is 
suffering from the over-supply, the foreign field is crippled by the opposite 
conditions. Some of the "fruits of this waste" he says are: 

"1. Discouragingly small number of hearers in most churches, espe- 
cially at the second service. 2. Difficulty of doing solid, systematic, pro- 
gressive teaching and training, because of the pressure of competitive attrac- 
tions. 3. Consequent shallowness of parishioners, who are naturally endued 
to cultivate itching ears and cynical spirits. 4. Loss of proper minis- 
terial standing because of the cheap salaries and cheap devices for drawing 
recruits and presenting dissertations. 5. Needless multiplications of 
buildings and salaried workers — pastors, sextons, and musicians. 6. Exces- 
sive expenditure in many churches for these purposes, as also for organs, 
windows, and other decorations because of the grinding pressure of rivalry. 
7. The use of unworthy methods to get money to *run* the church under 
such conditions. 8. The cramping of vision and sympathy in regard to 
needs and fruits of the gospel among people out of sight. These evils 
are the chief causes of pessimism and mourning in the religious press and in 
ministerial associations. They vanish to a considerable extent when the 
parish is not too small for normal existence and healthy growth." 

Charles Darwin, as is commonly understood, reared his structure of 
evolution on the theory of the irreduceable atom. This atomic theory in 
his day and until lately has been everywhere accepted. Now comes his 
second son, George Howard Darwin, and in a late address as president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, says this statement 
must be modified, if, as recent experiments indicate, the atoms of radium 
and certain other elements are spontaneously healing up and rearranging to 
form atoms of a different kind. The chemical elements are not to be re- 
garded as eternal, but as permanent merely because of their stability under 
given conditions, a stability that might be suddenly disturbed by changes 
within the atoms. "So it is the atom itself, under the influence of radio- 
activity, disappears so that mere matter, we are told, is not made of lesser 
atoms, but of 'electrons.' In other words, matter is the mere manifestation 
of a power of which we absolutely know nothing." . These scientists have 
more trouble than the theologians in adjusting these themes of the universe. 
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WHERE SHALL WE LOOK FOR HELP? 

The work of the Christian college is to develop mind, communicate knowl- 
edge, and train in good morals and Christian character. Unless the last 
named is made one of the principal objects, the former will not justify the 
heavy expense incurred in their upbuilding. The articles that are appearing 
in the newspapers and magazines with reference to the matter of football 
are placing these institutions in a bad light, and they seem to intimate that 
the managers of these institutions are forgetting or neglecting the most im- 
portant part of their work. 

Even so careful a man as President King, of Oberlin, said at the Inter- 
Church Conference at New York : "Our colleges are coming to the danger 
point. Our great universities should be communities of law-abiding citizens. 
Instead, it seems to have become the peculiar privilege of the college student a 
to be exempt from our civil laws. It is not funny that that which would be * 
regarded as rowdyism, inexcusable brutality, or dissipation in our working- 
men, should be tolerated in our college students. . . . Football coaches have 
been training our college men in the coarsest brutality, and making them 
breakers of law and common decency. A barbarian spirit has seemed to over- 
come them. This must be stopped, and the way to get at it is to instill in 
the colleges and universities the spirit of respect of law and religion." Pres- 
ident Eliot, of Harvard, says: "Deaths and injuries are not the strongest 
argument against football. That cheating and brutality are profitable is the 
main eviL" Hie New York Sun says : "Football is a hospital feeder; a 
tough, maiming, and cannibalistic game." 

There was a time when football was a decent game, when skill played an 
important part. If we mistake not, it is still so played in England and 
could not there be played in any other way. As played with us, its exhibi- 
tions of brutality, immorality, and gambling should not merit the approval 
of either cultured or Christian men. The New York Tribune not long since 
gave a summing up of the casualties, which, up to that date, meant nineteen 
killed and some hundreds crippled and wounded. If these lives had been 
lost in a good cause or had been the result of unavoidable accident, it would 
not have seemed so terrible; but most of all this could have been prevented, 
and would have been had the games been fairly played. Along with this 
brutality there are other things that are inevitable, says the Congregation- 
alist. "It is a grave question whether we are not thus drifting rapidly to 
the point where the average professing Christian in college thinks it per- 
fectly right thus to be, if only victory can come out of the lie." 

More than this, the Cleveland Press says : "It is estimated that $10,000 
at least changed hands as a result of the Massillon-Carlisle game. The 
Massillon rooters came loaded down with coin, ready to be bet under any 
conditions. Even money was the cry before the game, and bets were made 
all around the field." 

Another event that has just occurred in central Ohio, reveals a bad ten- 
dency in college life. At Kenyon College, located at Gambier, a young man 
who had arranged to be initiated into a college secret society, was found a 
little time before the ceremony on a railroad track. The cars ran over him 
and he was killed. The coroner asserts there were evidences that he was 
tied to the track and could not get away. The probability is that those 
having him in charge did this to scare him, not expecting a train so soon. 
The unseemly haste in sending him away and the explanatory letter of the 
president, which does not explain very much, and other corroborating cir- 
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cumstanees, all go to show that the coroner possibly has the right explana- 
tion. Until successful efforts are made to show that the college is guiltless, 
young men had better find their way to some other institutions. 

These facts, with others that might be named, go to show that in some, 
maybe in most of our so-called Christian colleges, presidents and trustees 
must stiffen their backs and must look a little more closely after the proper 
training of their students. We must not follow the multitude to do evil. 
Whatever State institutions may propose to do, Christian colleges must show 
that they deserve the name or drop it. A father ought to know when he 
sends his son to what he has been taught to believe is a Christian college, 
that he will not be tied to a railroad track and his life crushed out by reck- 
less college students ; and if it is, that, if need be, every dollar of the college 
income will be spent to find out and punish the guilty party. He does not 
want his son to be put into such associations as will compel him to lie, to 
cheat, to gamble, to break some one's bones, or to crush out another man's 
life in order to win a ball game for the greater glory of his own institution. 

We have another source of help to which we hopefully look besides the 
Christian college, and that is the Christian church. The gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation. It must be preached so as to awaken men's con- 
sciences and win them to Christ. It is not merely a creed to be believed, but 
a life to be lived. If there is one thing in which the Church has erred, it is 
ki receiving persons into church fellowship who give no good reasons to be- 
lieve there is any change of heart, and in keeping those in who are not trying 
to live the divine life. In the early days church discipline may have been 
too rigid, but evidently now it is too lax. Almost any man can come into 
the church unless he is glaringly immoral, and when once in it is hard to get 
him out unless he personally insists on it. There is scarcely a church whose 
roll is not burdened with the names of men who probably pay a little money 
for permission to be in such a body, but who never attend the weekly prayer- 
meeting, most likely never pray at home or abroad, and who do not even 
seem to live a reputable life. If our religion does not control our affections, 
our exterior lives, it will not profit us much. 

When a banker commits suicide to hide his defalcations or escapes to some 
foreign country to enjoy his stealings, we soon learn that he is a Sunday- 
school superintendent or some other church official. The lady who is 
arranging for the next "sacred euchre" party may possibly be at the head of 
the Women's Missionary Society. The men who have lately been held up to 
public shame for betraying the people's trust and for squandering their 
money may be "pillars" in the church. Many of the men who in various 
ways are dealing in the subtleties of "frenzied finance," carry on their de- 
structive work while wearing the "livery of heaven." If a man will join 
church he must pay a little for its support, and in return for this he will 
have the public endorsement of good men, and thereby be able to hide a mul- 
titude of sins. He may be trampling on the rights of his fellows. The poor 
laborer in his employ may be driven almost to despair because of his small 
income. He rents his property for nefarious purposes, and often nothing is 
said, for he pays freely to the church. 

We do not mean to say the church should not be patient with the enemy 
whose names are on her rolls. Not many of us are absolute saints, and if 
we fall we need the sympathy and help of our brothers. But we must try to 
live the Christ-life. Most of those to whom reference has been made are not 
of this kind. They are often in the church to conceal their evil-doing. Such 
a connection with the church is not good for them. It may help to stupefy 
their consciences, to cover their wrongdoing. It is not good for the church, 
for it places it in a bad light. When condoning the wrongdoing of these men 
it is not the city set on a hill. It falsely represents the Master. It cannot 
give efficient battle against sin, for it harbors traitors in its camp. The need 
of the hour is a purer church and thereby a more effective one. We need 
better disciples to represent it: we need a more personal gospel; more appli- 
cation to its teaching of the affairs of daily life, so that bad men will not 
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want to come into the church. We need lev toadying to men of wealth and 
social position. Christ held all men to one role, and so should we. 

If the college will start oar yoang men as it should, holding before them 
high ideals and creating an enthusiasm to reach them: if then the Church 
shall incorporate these cultured menu inspired with high ideals, into its folds, 
and. still farther, introduce them into the plan of God as applied to human 
life, we shall find men more and more loving the Church, for more and more 
it is realizing the high aims of its Founder. 

• • 

THE PEOPLE OF KOREA. 

George Keztsax. the special correspondent of Th* OsfJoo*. gives a terrible 
picture of the people of Korea, whom he calls ~tbe product of a decayed civ- 
ilization.*' They are not undeveloped savages: they are the rotten product 
of a decayed Oriental civilization. The rulers are termed ~yangbans." He 
is exceedingly conservative, but more than this is his selfishness, laziness, 
untruthfulness, dishonesty, treachery, and greed. ~He cares nothing for the 
welfare of his country : he seems incapable of loyalty or fidelity : of every- 
thing worth knowing he is as ignorant as an Eskimo, and is lazy to the 
marrow of his bones.** 

"His religion is normally ancestor-worship, with the Confucian system of 
ethics as an annex. Every town and village has its sorcerers, soothsayers, 
and spirit mediums, who are employed or consulted by all classes of the 
population, from the emperor in his palace to the coolie in his mud hut.** 
Some attribute the intellectual degeneracy of these officials to the benumbing 
effect of their Chinese education. Many of the foreign residents believe that 
if left to themselves they will never rise above their present lev^l because the 
ruling class has become hopelessly corrupt and the nation as a whole has 
lost the power of self-regeneration. 

The peasant class is in even a worse condition. As to their personal habits 
he says : "The clothes of those that I have seen could hardly be pawned for 
five cents a suit even when cleaned and disinfected : and the mud huts in 
which they live are so foul and noisome that they would be shunned by any 
civilized animal higher than a pig. They seldom work. have, appar- 
ently, no change of garments, and kill the insects on the clothes they wear by 
still-hunting with the thumb-nail or by biting all the seams. They are indif- 
ferent or insensible to smells, and loaf and smoke in perfect contentment on 
the edges of drains filled with excrement or garbage. Every now and then 
they are swept away by thousands in a great epidemic of cholera, due almost 
wholly to the filthiness of their habits and environment : but instead of look- 
ing to their water supply and cleaning up their premises, they attribute the 
disease to rats, which produce cramps by crawling up inside their legs and 
bodies: and they try to frighten away these rats by rubbing the parts afflicted 
with cat-skins and by tacking paper silhouettes of cats on the doors of their 
homes. Four or five miles east of Seoul, on the right bank of the I Ian River, 
there is a little hamlet which bears the name of "Cat," and its inhabitants 
feel perfectly sure that cholera will never invade it because the disease-pro- 
ducing rats will not dare to approach a village so called. 

Their religion lays great stress on the propitiation of imps and devils. 
"Every Korean recognizes the necessity of controlling by threat, bribe, or 
sacrifice the malevolent spirits of the mountains, the trees, the air. He wor- 
ships his dead ancestors, but it never occurs to him to adopt their virtues, if 
they had any." Rev. D. I. Gifford, who spent eight years in Korea as a 
missionary, says: "Lying is universal: stealing is frightfully common, and 
gambling, in spite of severe preventive laws, is widely practiced. Social vice 
prevails, and vice that is unspeakable. Patriotism and public spirit are 
practically undeveloped qualities." 

"When one fixes one's attention exclusively upon the vices of the Koreans 
and pictures in imagination their treacherous murders and cruel tortures, 1 he 
public exposure of human heads on spikes, the tearing asunder of human bodies 
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with bullocks, the sending of bloody fragments of dismembered traitors to 
the provinces by special carriers, the gouging out of human eyes, the torture 
of helpless animals in the propitiation of evil spirits, the eating of dead dogs 
picked up in sewers, the clearing out of jails by means of wholesale and in- 
discriminate executions, and the universal belief in devils, sorcerers, sooth- 
sayers, cholera, rats, and paper cats, one feels disposed to class the Koreans, 
morally and intellectually, with the people of Hayti and San Domingo, and 
to despair of their regeneration. . . . But their case is not absolutely hope- 
less." 

A NEW NATION. 

We have a new Russia. The King of kings is leading the nations forward 
into a wider and better national life. The Czar has surrendered and is no 
longer autocrat of all the Russias. In his last proclamation, October 30, he 
declared to his people that "the supreme duty imposed upon us by our sov- 
ereign office is to efface ourself," and so he did. What a sad blunder that 
this was not done when months ago this confiding people came to petition 
their Little Father, and were recklessly shot down on the streets. 
' The immediate cause was because of the unfortunate industrial condition 
of affairs. Some time in the early spring increased remuneration was prom- 
ised to the railway employees, whose average pay was one hundred and ' 
forty dollars a year. The promise was not kept — probably could not be in 
the unsettled condition of affairs, — and the result was a railway tie-up all 
over Russia. The authorities were practically powerless and could not move 
troops. Towns were threatened with a famine of bread, ore, gas, coal, every- 
thing. A reign of terror was threatened. In some of the towns, . as in 
Odessa, riots prevailed, followed by bloody massacres. The strike had a 
political as well as industrial aspect. Its aim was to end political wrong. 
If they could not have their political rights, they would starve and freeze 
the people until a revolution came, and then there would be a republic. 

Count Witte knew the dangers of the situation better than did the Czar. 
For nights the former had not slept because of the threatened overthrow of 
the government. The delay of a day might precipitate a crisis, so he resolves 
to make one more appeal to the Czar. While all Russia is up in revolution, 
anarchy, shouting, throwing bombs, and killing each other, Witte visits the 
Emperor for a last interview. After a protracted contest with the beauro- 
crats, the Emperor said in substance he had never valued these autocratic 
rights except for the good of his people. He now believed it was for the 
best interests of the nation that he lay aside a part of them. Then says 
Dr. Dillon : "Without further words, without changing color or altering 
his mien, the Emperor made the sign of the cross, took up a pen, wrote the 
word 'Nicholas,' and thenceforth ceased to be the autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias. Russia became a constitutional realm and 135,000,000 slaves became 
their own masters." It was a great deed, done freely "under a sense of the 
people's good, and we hope will bring blessed results. 

It is probable the paper was originally prepared by Count Witte, who 
was placed in charge to carry out its provisos. Some weeks since a Duma 
was authorized as an advisory body. This is now changed so as to be a 
legislative assembly, with power to control laws and to oversee their admin- 
istration. Along with this goes "civic liberty, based on the real inviolability 
of the person and freedom of conscience, speech, union, and association." 

The first great blow for freedom has been struck, with successful results, 
but the battle is not yet over. In all such crises as these there will be three 
parties, one a party that would leave things as they are and go on forever, 
another that would like to blot out all there is and begin anew, and another 
party, a conservative and yet aggressive party, which would develop out of 
what they have the institutions which go with free government. TOie Czar 
as been a weak rather than a wicked ruler. He has not repressed and 
crowded down these upheavals as a man of strong will might have done, nor 
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has he had the insight and courage to put himself at the head of the pro- 
gressive element. He will never be the same kind of a Czar he was before. 

To prevent another French Revolution he put the power in Witte's hands 
to construct a constitutional government. He now has the opportunity to 
prove whether be is a first-class statesman or not. If he succeeds in doing 
the work before him he will do well for the people and bring glory to him- 
self. While the Czar has in part abdicated, the beaurocracy has not, and 
they will still be on hand to intrigue and resent the reforms he shall make. 
Indeed, it is hinted that they were behind these bloody massacres to show 
the Czar that nothing would do but force. He has a very poor foundation 
on which to build a constitutional government The nation is made up of 
a variety of peoples who are ignorant, and who have never been trained to 
self-government or any form of cooperation. To bring order out of all this 
chaos will tax the skill of the wisest statesman. 

What the future will bring no man can say. There may come as a result 
the breaking up of the empire. Some military Napoleon may come to the 
front and lead the people astray. Count Witte may be called from the gov- 
ernment which is now falling to pieces to patch it up and strengthen its 
weak places until the people shall grow into a system of self-government. 
If the progressive element is in the majority, we shall hope for good results. 

Whether he succeeds or whether he fails, a tremendous moral victory has 
been gained. A wonderful stride toward liberty has been taken when the 
Russian people can compel the Czar to give to any of his statesmen the 
opportunity to undertake such a task. "So much of the revolution cannot 
go backward. So much of it will remain as a guidepost for the future. The 
beginning has been made, and in the struggle for human liberty the real be- 
ginning is half the battle." 



THE CHURCH COUNCIL IN NEW YORK. 

The newspapers that have made report, both secular and religious, say it 
was a great meeting. Those who were privileged to he delegates have come 
back saying it was a second day of Pentecost. They insist that the tone of 
the meeting was decidedly devotional and the Spirit that makes men one in 
Christ Jesus was everywhere manifest. We rub our eyes and ask ourselves, 
are these reports really true, or are we dreaming? We have a vivid memory 
of half a century ago when preachers visited our little town once every two 
or four weeks, and not infrequently a large part of the sermon was taken 
up with showing the awful consequences of a belief in the Calvanistic doc- 
trine, doctrines of election, and foreordination. If the next preacner hap- 
pened to be a Presbyterian, he would show by a skillful process of logic how 
utterly irrational were the theological teachings of the Methodists, while the 
United Brethren capped the climax by taking a man from the farm and 
sending him out with authority to preach, who could read the Scriptures 
with even a passable elocution, who had never been to college, and did not 
know a word of Latin or Greek. So these clerical brethren "fought a good 
fight," as they thought, while the poor sheep were famishing for the simple 
gospel which was able to build them up. 

After all these years, is this chopping of logic really to be done away with 
in the pulpit? A few days since a body of more than six hundred delegates, 
officially appointed by some eighteen million communicants, representing at 
least twenty-seven churches, came together, and after prayer and due delib- 
eration, if the churches shall endorse their action, there shall be no more 
slandering of sister churches which in the past has tended to divide the body 
of Christ and to astound a wicked, gainsaying world. Hereafter each shall 
be allowed to enjoy in peace the peculiar views which have given him pleas- 
ure, but in essential things he shall fellowship in work and service all others 
who have accepted the Lord Jesus Christ. Instead of magnifying these little 
differences, which usually are not essential, they will help and encourage 
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each other as so many companies and regiments under the great Captain of 
salvation in doing service for him by pulling down the strongholds of evil. 

Not long since the writer preached in a church of his own denomination 
in a town of some eight hundred people. To his amazement, he found there 
were some four or six other churches in the same town. The people were 
not all converted, not all of them were even church-members. Not half of 
their pastors were having a living support from their people. If a man 
moved into the town, he had hardly unloaded his goods until a number of 
pastors were at his door to secure him as an addition to his own peculiar 
church. Would you expect the religious condition of that town to be very 
exalted? This is all to cease if these new ideals are to be carried out. The 
needed churches and no more will hereafter be allowed, and the pastors out 
of a church will be sent where needed. 

Then, again, the influence of all these churches is to be combined to pro- 
mote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life. 
Let the Christian churches combine against any vice or wrong enthroned by 
law or customs and see how soon it will totter and at last fall. What a 
part of the church can do when not even organized has already been seen in 
the late election in Ohio, when one candidate for governor was defeated be- 
cause supported by the saloon forces and another one elected because he 
stood with the churches against the saloon. Let the churches unite with a 
hearty good will against gambling, Sabbath desecration, saloon domination, 
• easy divorce, and all other forms of vice and crime, and see what a wonder- 
ful power they will manifest. 

Of course, we realize that the work is only begun. But to conceive a plan 
which six hundred delegates from twenty-seven Churches, representing 
eighteen million of communicants, could unanimously approve is in itself a 
marvelous thing. All that could be done by this body has been done. A 
"plan" has been devised, a very reasonable plan, which is to be sent back 
to the bodies appointing these delegates. If approved, and it is not likely 
there will be any serious objection, then in December, 1908, will be held the 
first session of "The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America." 
This body will make no war on those who do not care to join them, but the 
plan is so framed that other churches may join if they wish. 

We rejoice that so much has been done. We trust, an organization has 
been created which will be very efficient for good. We do not expect in our 
short life, if indeed ever, that all Christian people shall be united in one 
visible body. We are not sure it would be best to have it so. Where there 
are many men there are often "many minds." But there seems no better 
reason why all Christian denominations agreeing on essential teachings 
should not work together for the common end, — the salvation of men and 
the upbuilding of the general Church, — than that the regiments of the same 
army should refuse to wage war against the common enemy and turn their 
weapons against each other. 

"The Breath of the Gods," by Sidney McCall (12mo, cloth, 431 pages, 
price $1.50, Boston, Little, Brown & Company), is a story of unusual power. 
It helps to explain to us the remarkable success of the Japanese. The story 
begins in Washington and is transferred to Japan. The spirit of Japan has 
so taken possession of the heroine that at the last she accepts death for her 
nation as more to be desired than bridal robes. Like the children of Nippon, 
she is ready without a murmur to place life on the altar of duty. Read it 
and you will better understand the people of Japan. 

"St. Abigal of the Pines," by William Allen Knight (12mo, cloth, 185 
pages, prico $1. Boston, The Pilgrim Press), is a story of the sea. full of 
freshness and vigor. It is a revelation of human hearts and teaches us that 
human joys and sorrows come to the lowly as well as to those in the so- 
called higher ranks. It tells us of a boy's sin, which brought such bitter 
fruits, and the man's repentance, with the touching love of woman. 
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[ Book* reviewed in thie department can be eeeured from the United Brethren 
Publiehing Houee at the price* named.} 

"Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1906" (12mo, 
cloth, 371 pages, price $1.25, The Pilgrim Press, Boston), is by the Monday 
•Club, which means a body of ministers, in this volume about twenty-eight, 
with an editor or two and some professors, who have contributed to this 
helpful book. This is the thirty-first annual issue of this work. The lessons 
for the year are all concerned with the life of Jesus as recorded in the first 
three Gospels. This book will prove a valuable aid in the study of the 
lessons. 

"The Poor and the Land," by H. Rider Haggard (12mo, cloth, 157 pages, 
price 75 cents net, Longman, Green & Co., New York). The author vis- 
ited the United States and Canada as a commissioner from the British gov- 
ernment to study the colonies of the Salvation Army in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, with the further view of settling the able-bodied paupers of the Eng- 
lish cities on land in Canada or elsewhere. This book is his report, in which 
he answers objections which have been raised, and gives his experiences. 
He believes the government should cooperate with the Salvation Army and 
■other religious and philanthropic agencies in this work. 

"The United States a Christian Nation," by Hon. David J. Brewer (12mo, 
cloth, 98 pages, price $1, John C. Winston & Co.. Philadelphia), is made up 
•of three lectures delivered to the students of Haverford College by the Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. In the first lecture he shows by con- 
stitutional history and many court decisions that this is a Christian nation. 
The second is devoted to "Our Duty as Citizens," to the compatibility be- 
tween Christianity and patriotism. The third is entitled, "The Promises 
and the Possibilities of the Future." They are the serious utterances of an 
able lawyer and a devoted Christian. 

"Christianity and Socialism," by Washington Gladden (12mo, cloth, 244 
pages, price $1 net, Eaton & Mains, New York), is a body of five lectures 
■delivered first before the students of Drew Theological Seminary. The 
titles of the lectures are as follows : "The Sermon on the Mount as the 
Basis of Social Reconstruction," "Labor Wars," "The Program of Social- 
ism," "The True Socialism," "Lights and Shadows of Municipal Reform." 
Dr. Gladden is a diligent student of the industrial problems. He believes 
there is a possibility of being just to both labor and capital, and that labor 
wars will only cease when an effort is made to bring about this result. 

"The Liquor Problem" (12mo, cloth, 182 pages, price $1 net, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York), is a summary of investigations con- 
ducted by the Committee of Fifty. This committee was organized in 1893 
and made up of different trades and theories, with the hope of securing a 
body of facts which might serve as a basis for intelligent public and private 
.action. The results of the investigations have been published in full in five 
different volumes. The present volume gives an abridged summary in more 
convenient form concerning the physiological, legislative, economic, and 
•ethical aspect of the saloon, and also a chapter concerning substitutes. It 
will prove a valuable help for every one interested in the study of the liquor 
problem. 

We have from the press of Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, a 
•copy of "William Floyd Garrison, the Abolitionist" (12mo, cloth, 405 pages, 
price $1.50), written by Archibald H. Grimke, M.A. ; also, "The Moral 
Crusader, William Floyd Garrison" (12mo, cloth, 200 pages, price $1.25), a 
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biographical essay founded on the "Story of Garrison's Life, told by his 
children," prepared by Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. Hie former of these was 
first published in 1891, and the latter in 1892. To those who have not read 
and studied his life, this is an opportune time to do so, for December 10 
was the one hundredth anniversary of his birth. The former gives his 
life from the standpoint of an American citizen, and the latter as a Canadian 
who justifies the act by saying that Garrison "belongs not only to the United 
States, but to England as the great emancipatory nation, and to Canada as 
the asylum of the slave." Hie nation should never fail to honor the memory 
of this man, and our men should study him as an example of courage and 
devotion to a righteous but unpopular cause. 

"The Higher Criticism Cross-Examined," by Frederick Davis Storey 
(12mo, cloth, 255 pages, price $1.25 net, The Griffith & Rowland Press,. 
Philadelphia). The author is a firm believer in the Scriptures as the only 
authoritative revelations of God to men. He does not aim so much to refute 
the critics on their own grounds so much as to show what results will follow 
the acceptance of their theories. He has been perplexed at the open skepti- 
cism of so-called "Christian critics." With all the care possible, he hacr 
examined the questions raised by them, and this book contains his answers, 
written for those who prefer to follow the light of revelation rather than 
the ignis fatuus of speculative criticism. 

"The Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1906" is a guide to the study of the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for the coming year. This valuable 
volume contains original and selected comments on the text; has methods 
for teachers and plans for teaching, with lesson homilies, analyses of the 
passages, salient points, practical applications, suggestive studies of the 
golden texts, with illustrative incidents and observations, notes on Oriental 
life, references to helpful books, and also many maps, tables, pictures, and 
diagrams. It is prepared by John T. McFarland . and Robert Remington 
Doherty, and is published by Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati. It is of 
octavo size, contains 382 pages, bound in cloth, and sells for $1.25. It will 
prove a very helpful volume to all teachers. 

"The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians." by George Steindorff, Ph.D., of 
the University of Leipsic (crown oct., 178 pages, cloth, price $1.50 net, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, New York, is the fifth volume of the series on the "His- 
tory of Religions." Before publication these lectures were delivered before* 
eight universities and seminaries. Beginning in the early times, the author 
traces the building of the temples ; the prists, with their magic and round" 
of ceremonies; the graves and burials of the lowly, as well as the high in 
position. The lectures are clear and plain, easily understood by all, and 
give an interesting account of the inner life of a wonderful people. The old 
was driven out by the coming in of a new and better faith. 

"Things as They Are," by Amy Wilson Carmichael (12mo, cloth, 304 
pages, price $1.25, Henry H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York), is a very 
sad book, consisting of letters written by a lady missionary to friends in 
England, giving some of the truths and perplexities and hindrances to mis- 
sionary success. The work is illustrated with photographs taken on the 
spot and illustrating what the writer says. It is best to know this side of" 
missionary life as well as the brighter one. We must not underrate the- 
difficulties in the way. There are things so bad the writer can only hint at 
them, and yet these are done under the guise of religion. To read it will' 
make us more determined that these people shall be rescued from their moral' 
pollutions and diabolisms. 

"Making the Most of Ourselves," by Rev. Calvin Dill Wilson, D.D. (12mo, 
cloth, 300 pages, price $1.25. A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago), is a series of 
talks for young people on the practical affairs of life. He gives excellent 
advice as to study, the use of language, the use of time on books and liter- 
ary engagements, on physical training, on the religious life, on recreation — 
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in short, on nearly all subjects which the young man needs to know about. 
The writer shows a keen sympathy with young people. This book is written 
in a very attractive style and worthy of careful study. Happy is the young 
person who reads and follows his teachings. 

"The Essentials of Spirituality," by Felix Adler (small 12mo, cloth, 92 
pages, price $1 net, James Pott & Co., New York), is an interesting volume 
by the president of the Society for Ethical Culture. The word "spirituality" 
is not used precisely as Christian people use it. The author treats it in the 
sense of "morality raised to its highest power" ; as in "always keeping in 
view the supreme end." The first chapter treats of "The Essentials of 
Spirituality," the second "The Spiritual Attitude Towards One's Neighbor" ; 
third, "The Spiritual Attitude Toward Oppressors," and the fourth, "The 
Two Souls in the Human Breast." It is a little volume written with most 
charming style. 

"The Prophets and the Promise," by Rev. Willis Judson Beecher, D.D. 
(large 12mo, 427 pages, cloth, price $2.00 net. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York), is an able volume by the Professor of Hebrew in Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and contains the substance of the Stone lectures for 1902-03. 
It is in the main a defense of the conservative view of prophecy, and yet he 
has to "some extent transposed these conclusions into the terms of modern 
thought." He holds that the Old Testament is "the literature of Israel, 
regarded as the people of the promise." The chapter concerning "the 
Prophet" are excellent. He was a manly man, a citizen with ajnessage; 
these were inspired by the Spirit. 

"The Hebrew Prophet," by Loring W. Batten, Ph.D., S. T. D. (12mo, 
cloth, 350 pages, price $1.50, New York, The Macmillan Company), is from 
the pen of the Professor of Old Testament Literature in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. If we would see the best in the religious life of the people 
of Israel, we must study the prophets. The prophet was not a mere teacher 
of religion in the narrow sense, but was interested in all the affairs of men ; 
was, therefore, a statesman, a sociologist, a political economist, as well as 
a theologian and a moralist. There was a development in prophecy from the 
time of Samuel to that of Israel. In thirteen interesting chapters the 
writer seeks to establish the above statements. An interesting and instructive 
volume. 

"Vital Questions," by Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. (12mo, cloth, 189 
pages, price $1 net, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York). The author is 
a physician, and, from the nature of his work, can see many things from the 
inside, from behind the scenes, and hence is better fitted to advise on some 
things than others are. In this volume he discusses such vital questions as 
"Health," "Poverty," "The Child," "Education," "The Infant," "Success." 
"Opportunity," "Religion," "Deaths." He writes from a wide knowledge, 
with sympathetic spirit, and in a good, clear style. The questions he answers 
are pressing and concern the whole conduct of life. 

"The Representative Men of the New Testament" (12mo, cloth, 352 pages, 
price $1.50 net, A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York), is a bright, vivid pre- 
sentation of the strong points in the characters of the more prominent men 
of the New Testament. The studies are not critical nor historical, but 
rather mental. He imagines himself "standing in a gallery looking at a 
collection of portraits and setting myself to analyze them as they are delin- 
eated." He seeks to find the special thought which each one reveals. Val- 
uable to a pastor for private study, as for Sunday evening talks to his 
people. 

"The Serpent Mound," by E. O. Randall, LL.M. (12mo, cloth, 125 pages, 
Columbus, Ohio), is a n-odest little volume, giving a history, so far as known, 
of this mound, located in Adams County, Ohio, and also a history of serpent 
worship. Mr. Randall is secretary of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, under whose auspices the book is published, and there- 
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fore competent to make an instructive volume. It will be very helpful to 
visitors who come from all parts of the State to see the Serpent Mound. 
It will not settle the question as to its origin and purpose, but in a brief 
space gives such information as can be had. 

t4 The Church and the Times," sermons by Rev. Robert Francis Coyle, 
D.D. (large 12mo, cloth, 307 pages, price $1.50 net, A. O. Armstrong & Son, 
New York), is a volume of special interest, much more so than sermons 
usually are. The author was recently moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. One of these sermons was preached before the 
Assembly, one before the Bible Conference, and one at Winona Lake. The 
others were delivered to his own Presbyterian congregation in Denver, Colo. 
They come with freshness and vigor, making an earnest appeal which grips 
the conscience. They will be helpful to men outside of his own church, and 
make a good illustration as to the kind of preaching required by the times. 

"The Saloon Problem and Social Reform," by John Marshall Barker, 
Ph.D. (12mo, cloth, 212 pages, price $1 net, Everett Press, Boston), is by 
the Professor of Sociology in the School of Theology, Boston University, 
and a prominent leader in the anti-saloon movement. It is full of valuable 
information concerning the economical, political, social, and criminal aspects 
of the temperance problem. lie urges the union of all forces against the 
saloon, which is a reasonable proposition, and should enlist a large following. 

"De Profundis," by Oscar Wilde (small 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 123 pages, 
price $1.25, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York). This is in a sense a sad 
book. It was written by Mr. Wilde in the last months of his two years' 
imprisonment, the only work he wrote while in prison, and the last prose 
work he ever wrote. It is well written. When first sent to prison, he hated 
men. This accounts in part for his change of feeling and his determination 
to go out again and resume his artistic career. He says of his writing, "To 
me it has done good." "I don't defend my conduct; I explain it." His 
nature was sensitive, and his prison life hurt him. 

"The Story Bible," by Margaret B. Sangster (12mo, cloth, 490 pages, 
illustrated, price $2.00 net, Moffat, Yard & Company, New York), is made 
up of stories from the Bible, written in chaste, simple* language that mothers 
may read to their children or that children may read for themselves as they 
would a story-book. It will be good for Sunday afternoons and for quiet 
hours with fathers and mothers. Miss Sangster is a delightful writer for 
children. The print is large and the makeup attractive. There are sixty-two 
stories in all. The more books of this kind, the better. 

"A Man of the World," by Annie Payson Carl (12mo, cloth, 61 pages, 
price 50 cents, Little, Brown & Co., Boston), is a well-written and well- 
printed little volume, which seeks to show that "the man of the world," in 
its true sense, is not, as many suppose, the man who has experienced all 
kinds of wickedness and knows all the villains in the world, but the man 
who seeks to get rid of sin which is the disease of the soul, and who helps 
reform him constantly to the idea of a brave and wholesome mankind, and 
who uses this world not as an end, but a means to a higher end. 

We have just received from Mr. E. O. Randall, secretary of "the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society," a cloth-bound volume of 181 
pages, entitled "History of the Ohio Canals." It was prepared by Messrs. 
C P. M. McClelland and C. C. Huntington, two graduates of the Ohio State 
University, working under the direction of Professor J. G. Hagerty, of the 
Department of Political Science and Economics. From the brief examina- 
tion we have been able to give it, the work seems thoroughly done. As the 
proposition is being made in some sections to give up these canals, the book 
.appears at a very opportune time. 



Had Hosts failed to go, had Qod 

Grunted his prayer, there would hare been 

For him no leadership to win; 

No pillared fire; no magic rod; 

No teonders in the land of Zin; 

~So smiting of the sea; no tears 

Ecstatic shed on Sinai steep; 

No Xebo. icith a Qod to keep 

His burial; only forty years 

Of desert, icatching with his sheep. — Selected. 
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THE OBJECTS OF THIS COUNCIL. 

BY KEV. D. S. STEPHENS, D.D., 

Chancellor of the Kansas City University. 

(An address delivered to the delegates to the Tri-Church Council at 
Dayton, Ohio, February 8, 100G, by Dr. Stephens, the permanent chairman 
of the Council.) 

Brethren of the First General Council of the United 
Churches: It is with much hesitation and many misgivings 
that I have ventured to accept the responsibilities of the high 
honor which you have conferred upon me. I can hope to meet 
these responsibilities only through the support that I shall re- 
ceive from your active cooperation and sympathetic forbearance. 
The duty imposed upon me at the present hour is to state the 
objects for which we have come together. I do not need to 
recount the history of the events that have preceded the present 
gathering. That has been sufficiently done — and admirably 
done — by the speakers who have preceded me. 

The purposes of the General Council have been very clearly 
set forth in the overture to the three churches issued by the 
joint committee representing the three denominations, as fol- 
lows : 
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1. To present, as far as we possibly can, a realization of 
that unity which seems so greatly desired by the Christian 
churches. 

2. To promote a better knowledge and a closer fellowship 
among the Christian bodies thus uniting. 

3. To secure the coordination and unification of the three 
bodies in evangelistic, educational, and missionary work. 

4. To adopt a plan by which the three bodies may be 
brought into coordinate activity and organic unity, a unity rep- 
resenting some form of connectionalism. 

5. To prevent the unnecessary multiplication of churches; 
to unite weak churches of the same neighborhood whenever prac- 
ticable, and to invite and encourage the affiliation with this 
Council of other Christian bodies cherishing a kindred faith and 
purpose. A careful consideration of the purport of these items 
shows that the ultimate goal of this movement is something more 
than federation. If federation simply were the purpose of our 
coming together, our work is forestalled. That magnificent as- 
semblage in New York City last November has anticipated us, 
if federation is the utmost we have in view. Thirty denomina- 
tions, including those represented here to-day, are already 
united on this basis. If this is the extent of our mission, noth- 
ing would seem to be left us but to exchange greetings and ad- 
journ. 

But it has been evident from the beginning that something 
more than a desire for federation has prompted this movement. 
At the first meeting of the joint committee in Pittsburg, in 
April, 1903, a sub-committee was appointed, with specific direc- 
tion to "work out the preliminary details of a union looking to 
the ultimate and complete organic union of these denomina- 
tions." 

While this "ultimate and complete organic union" was recog- 
nized as the final goal of this movement, yet it was wisely de- 
cided that our approach to this end should be so carefully and 
deliberately made that there should be no room for retroactive 
movement. The joint committees adopted the plan of a General 
Coimcil composed of representatives of the three bodies, that 
should work out the details of this union as rapidly or as de- 
liberately as might seem to be indicated by circumstances. If 
organic union would seem immediately feasible, the General 
Council can take steps accordingly. If the time is not yet ripe 
for moving directly to this end, the Council is in a position to 
assume a tutorial leadership, and to promote such conditions as 
will tend in this direction. It can facilitate mutual acquaint- 
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ance and develop that confidence which must be the basis of any 
real union. The rapidity with which we move in this direction 
will depend on the state of sentiment in the churches them- 
selves. 

My acquaintance with the prevailing feeling in the Methodist 
Protestant Church leads me to believe that it is ready for or- 
ganic union as soon as the other bodies involved are ready for 
action in this direction. 

The last General Conference, assembled in Washington, B, 
C, in May, 1004, pronounced itself in readiness for organic 
union as soon as it could be successfully reached. There seemed 
to be a feeling among many of our brethren that a long period of 
tentative and uncertain approach toward organic union would 
work disastrously upon the church which, numerically and 
otherwise, is the weakest of the three denominations. It was 
feared that a tendency to disintegration would be developed 
short of an early realization of actual union. The General Con- 
ference therefore clothed its representatives to this General 
Council with power to participate in the formulation of any. 
basis of union that circumstances might make expedient — im- 
mediately if practicable, in the more or less remote future if 
made necessary. 

The problem which this Council is called upon to solve is to 
decide whether organic union, if practicable, is to be reached 
speedily, or by slow and deliberate process. And in our attempt 
at the solution of this problem, it would be well to bear in mind 
that the movement toward solidarity between the churches has 
a much deeper significance than that which is apparent when 
we take into account our three denominations alone. The signs 
of the times indicate that all evangelical Protestant churches 
will soon be called upon to close up ranks and unite forces. God 
is mobilizing the divisions of his army. There are on all sides 
indications of this fact. That great achievement in New York 
in November resulting in the federation of thirty denomina- 
tions ; the union of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congrega- 
tional churches in Canada ; the joining of hands for united 
action by Christian churches the world over — all these are 
portents of the coming solidarity of the household of faith. 

Can it be that we are simply pioneers in a world-wide move- 
ment ? Has Providence chosen us to blaze a pathway for his 
people? May it be that we are to seek for a basis of unions 
broad enough for all of God's people to stand upon ? Are we to 
search for those fundamental principles of the gospel on which 
all true followers of Christ can unite ? I think there is at leasj 
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sufficient ground for affirmative answer to these questions to 
justify a deep sense of responsibility, and to inspire in us a de- 
sire to formulate a basis of compact so Catholic in spirit that no 
evangelical church can reasonably refuse to accept it. 

To properly undertake this work, and to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the position we occupy, it will be profitable to con- 
sider the present status of the Christian church in the evolution 
of the gospel. As applied to human life and institutions, the 
gospel is a growth. Christ conceived of the kingdom of God as 
an organism that has its progressive stages of development and 
maturity. He coordinated eternal life with other forms of life. 
He presented eternal life as a superior principle of vitality sub- 
ject to biological laws of sustenance and growth, like lower 
forms of life. "First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear." It will be useful, therefore, to take our bearings, 
and see what steps in the evolution of the gospel have preceded 
our present position. 

As a transforming agency, the gospel has affected the lives of 
men in two ways: First, it has transformed the social relations 
and institutions of men ; and secondly, it has revolutionized and 
spiritualized their ideals and inner life. The principle of life 
which Christ injected into the world has worked like leaven, 
•both upon the outward relations, and upon the inward life of 
mankind. 

The reason for this transforming influence will be better un- 
derstood when we can consider the nature of that vitality which 
Christ super-added to human life. It was essentially a life prin- 
ciple which Christ introduced into the world. He regarded him- 
self as a life-bearer. He brought to mankind a more abundant 
life. He called this exalted vitality eternal life. He used this 
expression I think, not so much to indicate the endlessness of 
this new order of life, as to designate the source from which it 
is derived. It springs from the infinite and eternal environment 
♦of man's life — a region beyond the reach of finite apprehension. 

It is superior to the natural life of man, much as the natural 
life of reason is superior to the instinctive life of the brute; or 
as the instinctive life of the brute is superior to the insensible 
life of the plant. It is a step higher in the ascending scale of 
biological creation. It is the last and grandest manifestation 
of biological perfection in the ascending series of life-forms re- 
vealed in the world's history. 

Engrafted into human life, this new order of vitality man- 
ifests itself as an awakened energy of the spirit within. It keys 
man's inner life up to a pitch wherein it is freed from bondage 
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to external conditions. The inward force© of personal life are 
intensified to additions by its powers. It draws upon its in- 
visible environment of exalted personal life for powers that 
transcend its present possessions. It forms an alliance with 
the unseen sources of life. Through this uplift of the inner life 
man is raised from slavery to sovereignity. He is freed from 
bondage to those external conditions to which he was formerly 
subservient 

Before Christ, men had not discovered this source of inward 
power. They had discovered the outward world of nature, and 
realized their helplessness before it They were in bondage^ 
Fear and lust were the dominating attitudes of the human soul. 
But Christ placed the problem of fife in a new light The ques- 
tion with man no longer is how to make his life conform to the 
world, but how to make outward things conform to himself — 
to his needs, his capabilities, his obligations. "Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds" was the key to his teaching. Christ looked at life 
from a new center. It was a change as radical in the spiritual 
universe as was that from the Ptolemaic theory of the solqr sys- 
tem to the Copernican in the material universe. The world was 
no longer regarded as the center about which man's life should 
revolve, but the soul was seen to be the true center about which 
the world should move. It was a transition from the bondage 
of law to the freedom of grace. It was a realization that the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made men free from the 
law of sin and death. 

It is to be noticed that this new freedom results from the al- 
liance of the soul with God. As in all forms of life, eternal life 
consists in establishing a correspondence of the life principle 
with its proper environment. Through faith the soul comes into 
living relations with its unseen life-environment Through this 
new relationship it adds to the sum-total of personal energies. 
This addition to its powers makes it master where before it was 
a slave. The sole condition for this exaltation of the inward life 
is supreme allegiance to God. The spirit that would maintain 
its sovereignty, must acknowledge no other master than God. 
It must jealously guard its spiritual liberty as the threshold to 
its salvation. Spiritual freedom, therefore, becomes the very 
vestibule to the life of faith. It is the key to the supremacy of 
the soul — the gateway to eternal life. This freedom the soul 
can maintain only by keeping free from all entangling alliances 
without 

It follows from this that the first work of the gospel is to- . 
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create those conditions that will foster spiritual freedom. This 
is the primary condition for the life of faith. 

The most serious obstacle to this life of the spirit, next to the 
lusts of the flesh, is the structure of human society itself. The 
community puts men into bondage. Man is a gregarious ani- 
mal. His necessities are such that he must be dependent on 
his fellows. The individual must subordinate himself to the 
tribe. It would seem that he must surrender the spiritual free- 
dom so essential to the life of faith that he may preserve his re- 
lations to society. And with all primitive forms of society this 
is true. Those types of society in which the social organism is 
held together by the coercion of external authority give no en- 
couragement to the life of faith. The first problem, therefore, 
which the gospel had to solve, was the creation of social condi- 
tions wherein the spirit could maintain its freedom. This is the 
work in which the gospel has been largely employed for the last 
two thousand years. It has been reconstructing church and 
state. Slowly and painfully it has been evolving a social type 
wldch should leave the individual conscience free. Protestant- 
ism marked a new era in the advance of this principle. Luther 
and the reformers clearly grasped this essential of the life of 
faith. They contended for that liberty of conscience which 
alone brings fullness of life to the soul. They insisted that the 
social compact must leave each soul free to maintain its moral 
convictions. Since their time the conditions that secure free- 
dom of conscience have been realized as never before. As a re- 
sult, the life of the Spirit has breathed in ^.more congenial at- 
mosphere, and has found a kindlier environment 

But fullness of spiritual life in the individual is not the sole 
aim of the gospel. It contemplates as well the reorganization of 
society as a whole. It attempts the reconstruction of society on 
a unique type. It plans to organize society under the principle 
of love. It aims to transform the kingdom of law into the king- 
dom of graca One of the profound laws of nature is that inte- 
gration always follows differentiation. As the individual 
reaches greater perfection he is prepared to enter into a more 
profound organic relation with his fellows. The development of 
eternal life is no exception to this biological law. The gospel 
makes the unity of the spirit as essential an element of eternal 
life as spiritual freedom. Christ not only conferred on his fol- 
lowers the liberty wherewith he hath set thein free, but his last 
and tenderest prayer was that they might be made "perfect in 
ona" It is true that this teaching of the gospel has been ob- 
scured to some degree since the reformation. In its struggle to 
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realize spiritual liberty, Protestantism has seemed to overlook 
the equally important trujth that the church is one body in 
Christ It has lost sight of the solidarity of the church. Spirit- 
ual liberty has often blossomed out into eccentricity. Men 
used their freedom to exploit their own unripe fancies. As a 
consequence Protestantism split up into innumerable sects. But 
time has rolled on, and the first effervescence of spiritual free- 
dom has subsided. The churches to-day find that after all they 
are in substantial agreement. They are gaining their spiritual 
perspective. Spiritual emphasis is distributed with more dis- 
crimination. Things fundamental are coming to their proper 
place. Things subordinate are sinking to their true level. The 
solidarity that for a time seemed obscured is reappearing as 
spiritual unity. The era of spiritual integration dawns on the 
world. 

This unity of the spirit prepares the Christian world for 
entering into closed organic life. We stand confronting a new 
epoch in the evolution of the gospel. The problem before the 
Christian world to-day is the construction of a social organism 
in which spiritual liberty is to be reconciled with the efficiency 
of compactly organized social life. Freedom of conscience must 
be synchronized with solidarity of corporate life. Without sac- 
rificing the glorious heritage of Protestantism, we are to move 
forward to that corporate solidarity in which "we, though being 
many, are yet one body in Christ, and every one members of one 
another." 

How shall this great work be achieved ? How shall the robust 
faith of individualism be harnessed with the concord of corpo- 
rate solidarity ? There is but one solution to the problem. That 
solution is to be foimd in the subordination of the visible 
church to the invisible church which God's Spirit creates in 
the hearts of his children. The life of the Spirit must be ex- 
alted to the supreme place. 

The outward church must be made a faithful reflex of the 
common life which God inspires in the hearts of men. The vis- 
ible church must seek for its oracles, not in tradition or external 
authority, but in the present convictions wrought by the Holy 
Ghost in the minds of regenerated men. Protestants must move 
forward to the logical issue of the step they have already taken. 
They must recognize as the ultimate source of all authority in 
the church the voice of God as it is disclosed in the concensus 
of moral conviction in the hearts of his children. The bonds 
which unite men must be forged in the heat of a common moral 
life. The strongest social ties are not born of coercion. They 
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arise in the gentle constraint of a common enthusiasm. Liberty 
and love are two forces that shall redeem and unite society. 
When love possesses men they will be both free and united. 

Our problem, then, resolves itself into the practical question, 
How shall the present moral convictions of men find expression 
in the visible church? How shall the social organism become 
the plastic instrument of the moral life? Protestantism has 
found a voice for the individual conscience. With its stern 
morality it has insisted upon fidelity to individual ideals. But 
the individual conscience needs the corrective of the social con- 
science of the church and of the race. The moral outlook of the 
individual is circumscribed. Often it is erratic and perverted. 
The narrowness of individualism needs to be corrected by the 
more hospitable spirit of love. Without surrendering personal 
moral conviction, the individual must open himself to the com- 
mon life for release from his own limitations. Protestantism 
must now do for the collective conscience of the visible church 
in its entirety what it has already done for the individual. It 
must find a voice for the social conscience. But how T is this to 
be done ? How can the social tie be changed from hierarchical 
authority into moral constraint without loss of efficiency on the 
one hand, and without placing fetters on the individual con- 
science on the other ? 

Christendom has been seeking for an answer to this question 
ever since the gospel w T as given to man. Up to the present time 
a representative democracy has been found to be the form of 
government most consistent with the two essential requirements 
of the gospel. In the construction of a polity that should char- 
acterize the church of the future, therefore, I think we may 
safely say that it must be framed on the lines of a representa- 
tive democracy. I will venture, however, to throw out one ad- 
ditional suggestion. If it should prove to be practicable it may 
make the machinery of church government more perfectly re- 
sponsive to the moral life of the church. This suggestion is in 
the nature of a referendum. Suppose that all legislation of the 
supreme ecclesiastical body touching the organic life of the 
church should be referred to individual congregations for rati- 
fication or rejection. Suppose that any item of legislation that 
is rejected by a majority of the congregation becomes null and 
void, and that all legislation receiving the approval of a majors 
ity of the congregations shall become binding as the recognized 
law of the church. 

Suppose, further, that provision be made by which congrega- 
tions that are not ready to accept the conditions and laws of the 
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church may remain in the fellowship of association with the 
church, though having no vote in legislation or control of de- 
nominational interests : such unassimilated churches to have the 
privilege of ooming into full active relationship with the church 
at any time that they signify their acceptance of the constitution 
and laws of the denomination. 

Some of the advantages of such an arrangement would be, 
first, it would explicitly recognize the congregation as the unit 
and the ultimate authority in matters of church polity. Sec- 
ondly, it would transfer the administration of church law from 
the category of ecclesiastical authority to the fulfilling of the 
terras of a contract of agreement. Third, it would result in the 
dissemination of more general intelligence regarding all ques- 
tions involving church legislation. Fourth, it would secure 
that the laws of the church would more perfectly reflect the liv- 
ing convictions of those who constitute the church. Fifth, it 
would possess the efficiency of centralized government without 
the objectionable features that other forms of strong connec- 
tional government are likely to possess. 

I have considered the gospel as it affects the external rela- 
tions of men. It remains to speak briefly of its transformation 
of the inward life of mankind. 

Eternal life essentially is a new birth. It is an inward 
power, an illumination. It is the awakening of a life that 
brings man into correspondence with an environment of invis- 
ible personal life. Through the new sensibility of faith the soul 
establishes commerce with God. It is brought face to face with 
the fountain of life. It has a present experience of new-born 
personal energies. Conscious personal life is enlarged. Aspects 
of life unknown before spring into being. The horizon of life is 
widened. Its currents break into new channels. 

This increase of conscious life is a mystery to the natural 
man. It is unintelligible to the mind that has not entered into 
this experience. "The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
he know them, for they are spiritually discerned." A man born 
blind can have no intelligible idea of colors. His experience 
does not supply the elements to interpret ideas of this kind. So 
the soul that has not been born anew has no key with which to 
unlock the mystery of faith. This inability of the natural man 
to apprehend spiritual intuitions develops a tendency to trans- 
late the vocabulary of religion into terms of common experience. 
Men come to use the language of religious experience without 
any adequate understanding of its meaning, much as the blind 
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use the language of vision. Terras that originally breathed with 
divine meaning are stripped of their deep significance. It is a 
mournful fact that the human race has not developed to that 
point where it can dwell in the strong light of God's presence 
for any length of time. Men quickly fall back into the more 
familiar conceptions of sense. The God-sense is imperfectly de- 
veloped. It is in the embryonic stage. After a great enduememt 
of divine life — after dwelling for a time in the conscious pres- 
ence of God — men begin to translate the words which are spirit 
and life into religious ceremonial, into loyalty to tradition, into 
mere belief. These are more familiar conceptions. Faith is 
degraded into intellectual assent. Divine love is transformed 
into legalism. These lower ideas are substituted for the trans- 
formed consciousness — for the personal energies born of God. 

The acceptance of religion as form, as a tradition, as intel- 
lectual assent, never imparts new Ufa Whenever religion has 
taken on new life it has been the result of a direct consciousness 
of God, — of the experience of new life energies. The reforma- 
tion was such a spiritual renaissance. The doctrine of salvation 
by faith was the discovery anew that religion consists of an in- 
ward life — the uplift of the soul through God-imparted en- 
ergies. The Wesleyan revival drew its inspiration from the 
same source. Its power was due to the experience of the pres- 
ence of God. 

The need of the world to-day is a fresh consciousness of 
God. If the movement that has brought us together to-day has 
any significance, I believe it will be found in its evangelistic 
purpose. If the union of the churchces that we represent is 
effected, there is but one inspiration powerful enough to ac- 
complish it, and that is a consuming zeal for the spread of the 
gospel — a fresh baptism of power from on high. Nothing short 
of a burning desire for the propaganda of eternal life can lift 
us far enough above our petty interests and narrow horizons to 
thoroughly and truly unite us. An influx of new life — of a 
% higher order of life — must seize hold of us and bind us together 
in a new crusade for the salvation of the world. A mere catho- 
licity of tolerant indifference will create no real union. A pos- 
itive devotion to a supreme life-purpose alone will cement men 
in the bonds of an indissolable union. If our union is real, it 
will be because we drink deeply at a fountain of common life. 
An enthusiasm that mil sink out of sight all narrow interests 
must possess us. It is passionate devotion to the truth that 
unites men. The truth is universal. It dissolves all minor 
differences. When love is centered on the universal, then that 
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which is selfish and narrow disappears from view. Sacrifice is 
at the foundation of integration. The way of the cross is the 
way to all larger Ufa If the union which we hope to accomplish 
is effected, I truly believe that it will come through a tidal wave 
of surrender to divine life and love. If we can join hands in a 
sacrificial offering of ourselves and our interests to a prop- 
aganda of eternal life, our union will be complete. 

There would seem to be some reason why our three churches 
seem especially qualified to work together to this end. The 
spirit of the age makes some demands that we seem prepared to 
meet. For one thing, this is an intensely practical age. Men 
have no patience with dreamy speculations and fine-spun the- 
ories. They demand facts. They bring everything to the test 
of experience. Religion must comply with this universal re- 
quirement if it gains their serious attention. It must ground 
itself in facts of lif a 

Another demand of the age is enlightened interpretation of 
facts. An intellectual discernment that is able to discover re- 
lations between facts and places them in proper adjustment to 
each other, and in their true position with reference to other 
fields of knowledge, is equally essential. If any single char- 
acteristic respectively distinguishes the churches which are rep- 
resented here to-day, I think we may say that the consideration 
of religion as a fact of spiritual experience and the recognition 
of a sane and well-balanced intellectual culture as the instru- 
ment through which to interpret these facts are these character- 
istics. We are admirably adapted to supplement and complete 
each other. 

Never before was the world so well prepared to receive the 
gospel message of an inward uplift — of a new spiritual birth — 
as it is to-day. Human knowledge has so widened that we begin 
to see how Christ's teaching articulates with other truth. One 
reason why it has been so difficult for the world to make the gos- 
pel real has been the inability of men to connect its profound 
teachings with other truth. It has stood out isolated and alona 
But the rapid development of human knowledge in the past 
century has enabled us to catch glimpses of the deep harmony 
that exists between the truth of the gospel and the truth in other 
domains. 

The world yet knows but little regarding the mystery of life. 
But the little we have learned through the discoveries of biology 
throws illumination on Christ's teachings concerning eternal life. 
The knowledge we have gained of the biology of the natural life 
prepares us to better understand the biology of the soul. Christ 
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explicitly sets forth the analogy that exists between the physical 
life and the spiritual life. Our enlarged knowledge of the 
biology of the natural life acquaints us with the essential de- 
pendence of life on environment We are assured that life of 
any kind is impossible until the life principle establishes a liv- 
ing correspondence with a supporting congenial environment. 
Thi$ recently discovered law of life was anticipated by Christ 
nearly two thousand years ago, .when he taught that the soul de- 
pended for its life upon God, the living Father, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. The personal energies of the 
soul, he taught, are related to an environment of unseen per- 
sonal life, from which the spirit receives its energies, even as the 
body finds its renewal in its physical environment The fluc- 
tuating life-powers that are manifest in the human conscious- 
ness are not self -created. There can be but one explanation for 
the moral uplift of human life, and that explanation is to be 
found in the environing life of God. If a new-born love springs 
into the human heart, if an inspiring hope takes possession 
of the soul that was cast down in despair, it is because this soul 
has established correspondence with an environment of love and 
hope. It is because it has adjusted itself to the encompassing 
life of God, and is "clothed upon with abounding graces" from 
the infinite storehouse of unseen Ufa The enthusiasms for truth 
and goodness that uplift us and purify us are invasions of 
supernatural life into human experience. Men may breathe the 
atmosphere of heaven as well as the air of earth. Eternal life 
widens the contact of his being with environing realities. It is 
an addition to the intuitive sensibilities of man's nature. It 
establishes living communion with a plane of existence to which 
the senses are dumb. Upon the foundations of the experience 
which this sensibility of unseen life gives us, the intellect will 
find materials from which to rear a superstructure of knowledge. 
This exalted sensibility through which infinite realities are re- 
vealed, the Scriptures designate as faith. "By faith," says the 
apostle, "we receive not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God, that we may know the things of God." Just as 
the intellect weaves an elaborate idea of the outward world from 
the experiences of sense, so may it build up some conception of 
the supersensible world from the experiences of regenerated 
life. 

As biology has enabled us to better understand the declaration 
of Christ that man's personal life is related to an environment 
of personal life, so the light which psychology has thrown on 
mental processes better prepares us to understand how the life 
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of faith furnishes a foundation for a knowledge of divine 
things. Through psychology we learn that our present elaborate 
conceptions of the external world are the result of the accumu- 
lated interpretations of past and present sensations. The raw 
material of sensation has but slight value for the mind until the 
intellect has woven it in with the fabric of past experience. The 
human race, through ages of inherited experience, has gained a 
skill in the interpretation of the meaning of our sense-intuitions. 
What is given in sensation is simply the impression — the effect 
— that outward things produce on our organism. We instantly 
give to this impression an objective meaning far beyond what it 
possesses in itself. Just as external things are revealed to us by 
the changes they produce in our senses, so may God be revealed 
to ns by the changes which he awakens in our moral Ufa When 
an exalted life-energy enters into our being through the prayer- 
opened portals of the heart — when it lifts us up out of ourselves 
to a higher plane — it has something more than a subjective 
meaning. It is evidence that a higher life-environment has 
touched us. Just as resistance to touch is evidence of the pres- 
ence of a material body, so is a transforming love evidence of 
the presence of God. John gives expression to the psychological 
foundation of this knowledge of God when he said, "Hereby 
we know that God abideth in us by the spirit which he hath 
given us." If you possess the spirit which God has given you, 
you have the elements of divine knowledge. The transformed 
disposition is a revelation of the life-environment of God, just 
as an impression upon the eye is a revelation of the visual ob- 
ject. From the spiritual reaction of the soul in response to the 
touch of God's life, the intellect may gain some knowledge of 
that superior life which transforms us. This descent of power 
— of life — from above, that makes over human life into 
heavenly patterns, this is a foundation for knowledge as well as 
an inspiration of life. Tt discloses the lineaments of the Heav- 
enly Father. When a wave of divine love sweeps into the soul, 
it bears a message from the invisible world. God lifts the veil 
from his face and stands revealed in human consciousness. He 
discloses himself in the deepening of love, in the enlargement of 
faith, in the inspiration of hope. 

But I imagine I hear you say in alarm, "Is this not mystic- 
ism ? Does this not lay ihe foundation for fanatical zeal that 
will lead the heated imaginations of men to confuse their own 
errors and vagaries with the authority of divine revelation ? I 
think not. It is not the idea of the mind, but the inspiration of 
the heart, that is God-given. Knowledge, ideas, are the con- 
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struction of the human intellect. We make a clear distinction 
between the reality of experience and the validity of ideas in 
other departments of human life. We know quite well how the 
intellect may fall into error in the interpretation of sense ex- 
perience. A man in the dim twilight may see the blackened 
stump of a burned tree along the roadside, and imagine it to be 
the form of a robber waiting to attack him. There is no mis- 
take in the experience which his senses give him. The error is 
in the interpretation made by the intellect. The sense of vision 
was faithful. The failure was on the part of the interpreting 
mind. In the same way the intellect may blunder when the in- 
spiration is divina The soul may be filled with energies that 
come directly from God. Yet the intellect may be unequal to 
the translation of these inspirations into coherent meaning. The 
untrained intellect of a God-inspired soul may stumble in its 
efforts to interpret its experiences into intelligible form, but the 
stamp of divine life is upon its experience all the same. Many 
good nifcn confound the divine character of the inspiration that 
moves them with the fallible creations of their own minds. But 
the fact remains that God has touched their lives, and in that 
touch has been laid the foundation for a knowledge of God and 
of the divine life as real as knowledge in any other direction. 

What, the world needs to-day is a presentation of this gospel 
message of the possibility of the recreation of human life 
through faith. This truth needs to be presented in such a way 
that it will have the power of realism. If it can be presented 
in such a manner that men grasp it as an actuality, it would 
revolutionize the world. The immanence of God in regenerated 
experience is the dvnamic that will quicken the world to new 
lifa 

If we can unite for the proclamation of this truth of regen- 
eration through faith in Jesus Christ; if our hearts are welded 
with a holy enthusiasm to declare it to men ; human foresight 
cannot anticipate what the result will be. The world is hunger- 
ing for such a knowledge of God as will bring him within the 
reach of finite grasp and love. The eagerness with which men 
turn to so-called Christian Science, to Theosophy, to Spiritual- 
ism, bears testimony to the deep thirst for something that will 
satisfy the heart's longing for God. Are we doing our duty in 
this direction ? Is not the occasion that brings us here to-day a 
call to a new and more complete consecration of ourselves to this 
work ? At that last pathetic interview with his disciples, the 
Master said to Simon Peter, "Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me ? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love 
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thee He saith unto him. Feed my sheep." Again the Lord 
said nnto him. "Simon, son of Jonas* lores* thou me t Pener was 
grieved because he said unto him the third time. Loroa thou 
me? And he said onto him. Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee, Jesus saith unto hinu Feed mv 
sheep.'* 



COORDINATION IX CHURCH WORK 

BY BISHOP J. S. MILLS. IKIV. 
; A paper read before tfce Tri-Charch Council at Ifejrton. Ohkv K bruar? 7, i:W&/. 

Whatever part Providence may have had in the multiplying 
of denominations in the past; whatever good may have come 
from the era of division and competition in the church of 
Christ: and however conscientious, and learned, and pure of 
heart their leaders may have been, there is now a great, and 
growing conviction that the time has come for Christians to 
cultivate the "unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace/* to seek 
a completer knowledge of each other, to cooperate in every good 
work, and to form some kind of a union for the salvation of 
our home-land, and for die conquest of the whole world for Jesus 
Christ. 

If this is a correct view of the present condition of our 
churches, the next great spiritual awakening and advance will 
come only when the wealth, culture, piety, and wisdom of our 
churches are consecrated to God to secure and to express this 
unity of the Spirit, 

For myself, I am thoroughly convinced that the movement 
for church unity is of God. The great problem is how far we 
can safely advance at this tima The following are suggested as 
some of the things on which we possibly can agree: 

I. A campaign of education on the question of church un- 
ion, that all our people may know what we may wish to do^ and 
why we wish to do it When I review the growth of my interest 
in this movement, I find that it has depended on an enlargement 
of my knowledge of the history, the men, the doctrines, the pol- 
ity, the institutions, and the deeds of the churches. I am per- 
suaded that the greatest foe to unity is lack of information. The 
only remedy is knowledge, as much publicity as possible, "line 
upon line, and precept upon precept" 

There are ecclesiastical terms used in our modern churches 
whose etymology, or history, does not convey their present 
meaning. There are some to whose minds the word "bishop" 
connotes an animal with horns and cloven hoofs, breathing out 
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flames, and going about seeking whom he may devour ; while to 
others the term does not greatly differ in meaning from that of 
"moderator," and "president/' In like manner the term "pre- 
siding eider" is essentially the same as that of "state secretary," 
or "state evangelist," or "bureau of ministerial supply" in the 
Congregational Church, and "conference president" in the 
Methodist Protestant Church. But these and other terms often 
create a prejudice which can be removed only by information 
properly given. It has been truly said that no one fully under- 
stands an organization or a doctrine till he thinks it from 
within, and sympathetically. The next best thing is for those 
who are in the organization, or who use the term, tx> give full 
and reliable information of the same. 

But how can this information be given to all concerned ? 

1. There might be created in each church a bureau of infor- 
mation, to prepare and distribute printed documents about these 
churches, and the proposed plans of union. 

2. Lectures may be delivered by representative persons be- 
fore the different theological seminaries and other schools, and 
before local churches and conventions. 

3. A certain number of each church organ, say once a month, 
or once a quarter, might be distributed to our people, by using 
the mailing list of each church, or at least such special number 
might be sent to all the clergy in each church. 

4. Better still, create an organ of the union movement, and 
support it by voluntary contributions till it becomes self-sup- 
porting, or fulfills its mission. 

5. Might not a union hymnal be issued, and other books on 
the same plan, each denomination taking a certain number, and 
the issue to be subject to the approval of a publishing com- 
mittee? 

II. My second suggestion is that wherever two or more 
local churches of these denominations exist in the same place, . 
where one would be better than any greater number, let them be 
merged into one as quickly as may be done in harmony with the 
wishes of the people composing the churches. Indeed, such union 
has taken place already in several of the towns where the local 
churches were needlessly multiplied. I have heard of five such 
cases, giving good satisfaction. There are other places wishing 
union when some general plan is offered by this Council. There 
ought, perhaps, to be created a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of these churches in each State, where these denomina- 
tions exist, to advise or aid the local churches in this matter of 
merging. 
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In this connection ought not some plan to be made by which 
members of one of these denominations moving out of range of 
their own church, but into a place where either of the other 
churches exist, may become a member of the new without 
forfeiting rights in the old church. That is to say, we have 
beneficiaries of the church, such as retired ministers, and the 
widows of ministers, whose benefits are now withheld if they 
join another church. Where change of location makes change 
of church-home necessary, cannot such persons still be allowed to 
retain the benefits due them 1 from the old home ? 

There are other things for their mutual good which congre- 
gations near each other can have, such as union prayer-meetings, 
union evangelistic services, union Sunday-school teachers' meet- 
ings, or missionary-study classes, union ministerial meetings, 
etc. These should cultivate acquaintance, and good will, and 
generous appreciation, and lead to a mutual appropriation of 
what is best in each other, and not degenerate into a dress pa- 
rade, nor a mutual admiration society. 

III. My third general suggestion relates to Young People's 
Societies. Since all Congregational and Methodist Protestant 
societies are of the Christian Endeavor type, but most of ours 
are of another order, I suggest that we encourage all of ours to 
become C. E. Societies. Then all of our young people will have 
a greater bond of union, and the feeble may share in the inspira- 
tion and life of the stronger. While this would not destroy the 
denominational organization, nor prevent their annual or bierl- 
nial conventions, it would train under like conditions, a great 
army, which, under the banner of our King, will storm the 
strongholds of sin and Satan, and lead the old dragon captive for 
a thousand years, and usher in the reign of peace and good will 
among men. 

1. The three churches, or any two of them, may hold joint 
conventions whenever convenient. 

2. It might be possible to put a field secretary into service 
who could give new life to the young people's movement in all 
of our churches. T am impressed with the need of something to 
awaken new interest, and to enlist those who are not now in 
this movement It may be that such a united plan, with one or 
more active secretaries giving their time to field work, is the 
thing needed to awaken new enthusiasm, and create a new era 
in the field of Christian Endeavor. 

3. It may l>e worth while to see if a plan can not be devised 
by which one organ can be given to all the societies in the three 
churches. We are pleased with our own Watchword, and no 
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doubt the other churches are pleased with their young people's 
pappr. But is it not possible to make one better than any of tie 
present papers, and at the same time cause it to contribute to 
and illustrate the unity we seek ? 

IV. My fourth suggestion relates to the Sunday-school work. 
This department of church work has made great progress in the 
last third of a century; but it has not kept pace with the pro- 
gress of general education and the school system of our nation. 
The great advance made in modern pedagogy, and psychology, 
especially the psychology of childhood and youth, has revolu- 
tionized educational methods, and the revolution is not yet com- 
pleted, its goal is not yet reached. But how little of this ad- 
vance is shared by the average Sunday school. What an awak- 
ening is needed in the average pastor and local church on the 
subject of religious education, to cause it to keep step with the 
work of general education. In this beginning of a new era for 
our three churches, may we not begin some things new or reform 
them to try to approach higher ideals ? I suggest, 

1. That a graded course of lessons be offered suited to all 
the classes, and that it be made honorable to complete any and 
all of these courses. 

2. That the Bible school be kept in closest touch with the 
pulpit on one hand, and the homes of the people on the other. 

We cannot hope to roach this ideal at one step. But can we 
not now move in the right direction in adopting better educa- 
tional methods and better classified courses of study, and thereby 
make real some of the vast possibilities of religious training and 
culture in the Bible school ? 

V. My fifth suggestion relates to religion in the home. That 
there has been a decline in the recent past of religion in 
the family, is evident to all observers. In many homes the 
sacred song has died away; the sound of God's Word and the 
voice of prayer and praise are silent; the altar has fallen into 
ruins, and the holy fire has gone out. How much of irreverence, 
impiety, lack of conscience, and decline of faith in God come 
from this decay in the heart of the nation, — for the family is 
the heart of the nation, — we cannot know. But if the church is 
a necessity in a city as a teacher and witness for God and the 
invisible world, no less is the family altar necessary as a teacher 
and a witness in the home. 

We all know the causes of this decline. So many people have 
deserted the home to live in hotels and boarding-houses that 
there has been a general decay of family life. Second, the rush 
of modern life has an evil effect on religion in the family. 
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Third, the family has shared in the materializing of life, and 
the general decline in spirituality and godliness, as the present 
fashion over the Christian world. May there not be a fourth 
cause lying at our door, that we ministers have not been as faith- 
ful as our fathers were in ministering in our own homes and in 
the homes of our people * The condition is not one of pessim- 
ism. There have been such declines in the past, and there have 
been revivals. Can we not take advantage of the new life which 
I trust will come to all our churches as a result of the wisdom 
and efforts of this Council, to present a higher ideal of family 
religion, and by our united efforts and God's blessing, bring it to 
pass? 

VI. My sixth suggestion relates to the order and work of 
deaconesses. Female deacons are referred to in the New Tes- 
tament Many believe that they existed as an order of the min- 
istry in the days of the apostles. They certainly so existed a 
little later in the history of the church. When a celibate priest- 
hood arose, one of its evil effects was to destroy the order of 
deaconesses. This it did indirectly, by regarding woman as 
too unholy to have any part in the office or work of the ministry. 
But woman's tenderness of heart, breadth of sympathy, and 
keenness of insight in the realm of character give her special 
fitness for religious sen-ice. The churches of Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States in part, have revived the order 
of female deacons. But our three churches are far behind in this 
revival. This is in part due to our prejudices against women 
preachers, and in part to causes which I will not attempt to 
define. The movement has had a faint beginning among us. 
Prejudice seems now overcome, and woman's work stands before 
us justified by the success it has achieved in other churches. It 
seems that there is now a large and ripe harvest for this class 
of laborers. If so, the order of female deacons should have a 
welcome place in our united plans for the kingdom of God. 

In connection with the local church, and under the guidance 
of its pastor and officers, women can engage in the following 
kinds of religious work : 

1. The deaconess may be a teacher in the kindergarten, the 
primary class, the junior order, the missionary training class, 
the music class, etc. She can serve in whichever place best 
suite her taste, culture, and experience. 

2. The deaconess, after proper training, can serve as a nurse 
among the sick and afflicted of the church and neighborhood, or 
in the local hospital. 

3. The deaconess can serve as an evangelist in the homes of 
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the people as she goes from house to house, as an angel of sacred ' 
songs, a reader of the Word of God, or a counselor, exhorter, 
and comforter of all who need and will receive her ministra- 
tions. 

4. The deaconess can act as a solicitor and distributer of 
alms. Her largeness of heart especially fits her for this, and 
for all other kinds of benevolent work. She can act as the 
leader, or as the inspirer of the Woman's Missionary Society, 
the Pastor's Aid Society, the Dorcas Society, and other female 
•ocieties, according to her power of leadership and social ef- 
ficiency. Thus it is seen that the deaconess in the local church 
is the pastor's assistant to do a kind of work often neglected, or 
imperfectly performed, because of the lack of a trained woman's 
service. Summon her to the task, and she will nobly respond. 

Then there is a large need in our cities for deaconess' homes, 
in which women may be trained for successful religious and 
social service, and in which the toilers may house and go forth 
daily to ameliorate the conditions of the people around them. 

I think the church of Christ never before had so many cul- 
tured, wealthy, and devout women willing to work, but no one 
has hired them. Their divine and vast energies are largely 
latent. A genuine appreciation and a wise organization of the 
order of deaconesses will arouse the action of these slumbering 
forces, and create a new springtime in our churches. 

MAKING A PRESIDENT: AN EPISODE OF 1876. 

BY WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. 

Civic custom has decreed that nominations for the office of 
chief magistrate of the nation shall be made by partisan politi- 
cal organizations; the president-elect, therefore, is that party 
candidate to whom the suffrages of the people have given a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote of the country. 

In 1876, when the national Republican convention met in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the leading candidates for the presidential 
nomination were Blaine, Morton, Conkling, and Bristow. Some 
other names received complimentary votes from political strat- 
egists, though from the beginning to the end, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, then governor of the State, had the loyal support of the 
Ohio delegation. The bitterness of mutual rivalries swept aside 
the indomitable Morion, the magnetic Blaine, and the majestic 
Conkling, while the distinction which they so eagerly coveted 
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went to one who had been regarded as the least formidable rival 
of the group. Moreover, when the echoes of conventional strife 
died away, political prescience discovered sore breaches in Re- 
publican ramparts, made by embittered disappointments and 
sullen desertions. The gloomy outlook was further accentuated 
by the nomination of Samuel J. Tilden, an astute political 
statesman of no mean order, as the Democratic presidential can- 
didate. 

My residence at that time was in South Carolina, and my 
political sympathies were altogether with the Republican nom- 
inee for president, whose personal acquaintance I enjoyed, and 
for whose success in the nominating convention I had rendered 
some service. Governor Hayes had also shown, in various ways, 
an interest in me, notably in giving me a certificate of character 
when I was admitted to the South Carolina Bar. This mutual 
regard was strengthened by an active correspondence kept up 
during the summer and fall of 1876, and from the sentiments 
expressed in these letters, as well as from my personal knowl- 
edge of the writer, I had implicit confidence in his political in- 
tegrity. Such belief I faithfully impressed upon the electors 
of my State, both by personal speech and through the public 
press. 

This year witnessed the first serious contest that had taken 
place between the two great political parties of the country since 
1860, and was begun on the part of the Democrats, for the 
avowed purpose of wresting every Southern State from Repub- 
lican control. To that end, therefore, early in midsummer, the 
white Democratic voters of the South were organized into mil- 
itary clubs, and as they were in every respect fully equipped, 
they constituted the most formidable citizen-soldiery this coun- 
try has ever beheld in time of peace. An intensive and stren- 
uous Democratic campaign ensued, and such was the aggression 
of the whites, and so contemptuous their regard of State and 
municipal authority, that all semblance of civic control van- 
ished so far as they were concerned. 

In South Carolina the Democrats nominated General Wade 
Hampton as their candidate for governor, while the Republicans 
presented the then gubernatorial incumbent, D. H. Chamber- 
lain, for a second term. After the political campaign began the 
Republicans were not permitted to hold any public meetings in. 
which the Democrats did not share, and in such gatherings they 
appeared in great numbers, fully prepared, by force of arms, to 
enforce the demand that their speakers should be heard. The 
reason given for such a hostile attitude was that in no other way 
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struction of the human intellect We make a clear distinction 
between the reality of experience and the validity of ideas in 
other departments of human life. We know quite well how the 
intellect may fall into error in the interpretation of sense ex- 
perience. A man in the dim twilight may see the blackened 
stump of a burned tree along the roadside, and imagine it to be 
the form of a robber waiting to attack him. There is no mis- 
take in the experience which his senses give him. The error is 
in the interpretation made by the intellect. The sense of vision 
was faithful. The failure was on the part of the interpreting 
mind. In the same way the intellect may blunder when the in- 
spiration is divine. The soul may be filled with energies that 
come directly from God. Yet the intellect may be unequal to 
the translation of these inspirations into coherent meaning. The 
untrained intellect of a God-inspired soul may stumble in its 
efforts to interpret its experiences into intelligible form, but the 
stamp of divine life is upon its experience all the same. Many 
good mien confound the divine character of the inspiration that 
moves them with the fallible creations of their own minds. But 
the fact remains that God has touched their lives, and in that 
touch has been laid the foundation for a knowledge of God and 
of the divine life as real as knowledge in any other direction. 

What the world needs to-day is a presentation of this gospel 
message of the possibility of the recreation of human life 
through faith. This truth needs to be presented in such a way 
that it will have the power of realism. If it can be presented 
in such a manner that men grasp it as an actuality, it would 
revolutionize the world. The immanence of God in regenerated 
experience is the dvnamic that will quicken the world to new 
lifa 

If we can unite for the proclamation of this truth of regen- 
eration through faith in Jesus Christ; if our hearts are welded 
with a holy enthusiasm to declare it to men ; human foresight 
cannot anticipate what the result will be. The world is hunger- 
ing for such a knowledge of God as will bring him within the 
reach of finite grasp and love. The eagerness with which men 
turn to so-called Christian Science, to Theosophy, to Spiritual- 
ism, bears testimony to the deep thirst for something that will 
satisfy the heart's longing for God. Are we doing our duty in 
this direction ? Is not the occasion that brings us here to-day a 
call to a new and more complete consecration of ourselves to diis 
work ? At that last pathetic interview with his disciples, the 
Master said to Simon Peter, "Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me ? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love 
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thee. He saith unto him, Feed my sheep." Again the Lord 
said unto him, "Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? Peter was 
grieved because he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou 
me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep." 

CO-ORDINATION IN CHURCH WORK. 

BY BISHOP J. S. MILLS, D.D. 
[ A paper read before the Tri-Church Council at Dayton, Ohio, F bruary 7, 1906.] 

Whatbveb part Providence may have had in the multiplying 
of denominations in the past; whatever good may have come 
from the era of division and competition in the church of 
Christ; and however conscientious, and learned, and pure of 
heart their leaders may have been, there is now a great and 
growing conviction that the time has come for Christians to 
cultivate the "unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace," to seek 
a completer knowledge of each other, to cooperate in every good 
work, and to form some kind of a union for the salvation of 
our homeland, and for the conquest of the whole world for Jesus 
Christ. 

If this is a correct view of the present condition of our 
churches, the next great spiritual awakening and advance will 
come only when the wealth, culture, piety, and wisdom of our 
churches are consecrated to God to secure and to express this 
unity of the Spirit. 

' For myself, I am thoroughly convinced that the movement 
for church unity is of God. The great problem is how far we 
can safely advance at this tima The following are suggested as 
some of the things on which we possibly can agree: 

I. A campaign of education on the question of church un- 
ion, that all our people may know what we may wish to do, and 
why we wish to do it. When I review the growth of my interest 
in this movement, I find that it has depended on an enlargement 
of my knowledge of the history, the men, the doctrines, the pol- 
ity, the institutions, and the deeds of the churches. I am per- 
suaded that the greatest foe to unity is lack of information. The 
only remedy is knowledge, as much publicity as possible, "line 
upon line, and precept upon precept." 

There are ecclesiastical terms used in our modern churches 
whose etymology, or history, does not convey their present 
meaning. There are some to whose minds the word "bishop" 
connotes an animal with horns and cloven hoofs, breathing out 
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flames, and going about seeking whom he may devour; while to 
others the term does not greatly differ in meaning from that of 
"moderator," and "president." In lite manner the term "pre- 
siding eider" is essentially the same as that of "state secretary," 
or "state evangelist," or "bureau of ministerial supply" in the 
Congregational Church, and "conference president" in the 
Methodist Protestant Church- But these and other terms often 
create a prejudice which can be removed only by information 
properly given. It has been truly said that no one fully under- 
stands an organization or a doctrine till he thinks it from 
within, and sympathetically. The next best thing is for those 
who are in the organization, or who use the term, to give full 
and reliable information of the same. 

But how can this information be given to all concerned ? 

1. There might be created in each church a bureau of infoiv 
mation, to prepare and distribute printed documents about these 
churches, and the proposed plans of union. 

2. Lectures may be delivered by representative persons be- 
fore the different theological seminaries and other schools, and 
before local churches and conventions. 

3. A certain number of each church organ, say once a month, 
or once a quarter, might be distributed to our people, by using 
the mailing list of each church, or at least such special number 
might be sent to all the clergy in each church. 

4. Better still, create an organ of the union movement, and 
support it by voluntary contributions till it becomes self-sup- 
porting, or fulfills its mission. 

5. Might not a union hymnal be issued, and other books on 
the same plan, each denomination taking a certain number, and 
the issue to be subject to the approval of a publishing com- 
mittee? 

II. My second suggestion is that wherever two or more 
local churches of these denominations exist in the same place, . 
where one would be better than any greater number, let them be 
merged into one as quickly as may be done in harmony with the 
wishes of the people composing the churches. Indeed, such union 
has taken place already in several of the towns where the local 
churches were needlessly multiplied. I have heard of five such 
cases, giving good satisfaction. There are other places wishing 
anion when some general plan is offered by this Council. There 
ought, perhaps, to be created a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of these churches in each State, where these denomina- 
tions exist, to advise or aid the local churches in this matter of 
merging. 
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In this connection ought not some plan to be made by which 
members of one of these denominations moving out of range of 
their own church, but into a place where either of the other 
churches exist, may become a member of the new without 
forfeiting rights in the old church. That is to say, we have 
beneficiaries of the church, such as retired ministers, and the 
widows of ministers, whose benefits are now withheld if they 
join another church. Where change of location makes change 
of church-home necessary, cannot such persons still be allowed to 
retain the benefits due them from the old home ? 

There are other things for their mutual good which congre- 
gations near each other can have, such as union prayer-meetings, 
union evangelistic services, union Sunday-school teachers' meet- 
ings^ or missionary-study classes, union ministerial meetings, 
etc. These should cultivate acquaintance, and good will, and 
generous appreciation, and lead to a mutual appropriation of 
what is best in each other, and not degenerate into a dress pa- 
rade, nor a mutual admiration society. 

III. My third general suggestion relates to Young People's 
Societies. Since all Congregational and Methodist Protestant 
societies are of the Christian Endeavor type, but most of ours 
are of another order, I suggest that we encourage all of ours to 
become C. E. Societies. Then all of our young people will have 
a greater bond of union, and the feeble may share in the inspira- 
tion and life of the stronger. While this would not destroy the 
denominational organization, nor prevent their annual or bierl- 
nial conventions, it would train under like conditions, a great 
army, which, under the banner of our King, will storm the 
strongholds of sin and Satan, and lead the old dragon captive for 
a thousand years, and usher in the reign of peace and good will 
among men. 

1. The three churches, or any two of them, may hold joint 
conventions whenever convenient. 

2. It might be possible to put a field secretary into service 
who could give new life to the young people's movement in all 
of our churches. T am impressed with the need of something to 
awaken new interest, and to enlist those who are not now in 
this movement It may be that such a united plan, with one or 
more active secretaries giving their time to field work, is the 
thing needed to awaken new enthusiasm, and create a new era 
in the field of Christian Endeavor. 

3. It may be worth while to see if a plan can not be devised 
by which one organ can be given to all the societies in the three 
churches. We are pleased with our own Watchword, and no 
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doubt the other churches are pleased with their young people's 
pappr. But is it not possible to make one better than any of the 
present papers, and at the same time cause it to contribute to 
and illustrate the unity we seek ? 

IV. My fourth suggestion relates to the Sunday-school work. 
This department of church work has made great progress in the 
last third of a century; but it has not kept pace with the pro- 
gress of general education and the school system of our nation. 
The great advance made in modern pedagogy, and psychology, 
especially the psychology of childhood and youth, has revolu- 
tionized educational methods, and the revolution is not yet com- 
pleted, its goal is not yet reached. But how little of this ad- 
vance is shared by the average Sunday school. What an awak- 
ening is needed in the average pastor and local church on the 
subject of religious education, to cause it to keep step with the 
work of general education. In this beginning of a new era for 
our three churches, may we not begin some things new or reform 
them to try to approach higher ideals ? I suggest, 

1. That a graded course of lessons be offered suited to all 
the classes, and that it be made honorable to complete any and 
all of these courses. 

2. That the Bible school be kept in closest touch with the 
pulpit on one hand, and the homes of the people on the other. 

We cannot hope to reach this ideal at one step. But can we 
not now move in the right direction in adopting better educa- 
tional methods and better classified courses of study, and thereby 
make real some of the vast possibilities of religious training and 
culture in the Bible school ? 

V. My fifth suggestion relates to religion in the home. That 
there has been a decline in the recent past of religion in 
the family, is evident to all observers. In many homes the 
sacred song has died away; the sound of God's Word and the 
voice of prayer and praise are silent; the altar has fallen into 
ruins, and the holy fire has gone out How much of irreverence, 
impiety, lack of conscience, and decline of faith in God come 
from this decay in the heart of the nation, — for the family is 
the heart of the nation, — we cannot know. But if the church is 
a necessity in a city as a teacher and witness for God and the 
invisible world, no less is the family altar necessary as a teacher 
and a witness in the home. 

We all know the causes of this decline. So many people have 
deserted the home to live in hotels and boarding-houses that 
there has been a general decay of family life. Second, the rush 
of modern life has an evil effect on religion in the family. 
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Third, the family has shared in the materializing of life^ and 
the general decline in spirituality and godliness, as the present 
fashion over the Christian world. May there not be a fourth 
cause lying at our door, that we ministers have not been as faith- 
ful as our fathers were in ministering in our own homes and in 
the homes of our peopled The condition is not one of pessim- 
ism. There have been such declines in the past, and there have 
been revivals. Can we not take advantage of the new life which 
I trust will come to all our churches as a result of the wisdom 
and efforts of this Council, to present a higher ideal of family 
religion, and by our united efforts and God's blessing, bring it to 
pass? 

VI. My sixth suggestion relates to the order and work of 
deaconesses. Female deacons are referred to in the New Tes- 
tament. Many believe that they existed as an order of the min- 
istry in the days of the apostles. They certainly so existed a 
little later in the history of the church. When a celibate priest- 
hood arose, one of its evil effects was to destroy the order of 
deaconesses. This it did indirectly, by regarding woman as 
too unholy to have any part in the office or work of the ministry. 
But woman's tenderness of heart, breadth of sympathy, and 
keenness of insight in the realm of character give her special 
fitness for religious service. The churches of Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States in part, have revived the order 
of female deacons. But our three churches are far behind in this 
revival. This is in part due to our prejudices against women 
preachers, and in part to causes which I will not attempt to 
define. The movement has had a faint beginning among us. 
Prejudice seems now overcome, and woman's work stands before 
us justified by the success it has achieved in other churches. It 
seems that there is now a large and ripe harvest for this class 
of laborers. If so, the order of female deacons should have a 
welcome place in our united plans for the kingdom of God. 

In connection with the local church, and under the guidance 
of its pastor and officers, women can engage in the following 
kinds of religious work : 

1. The deaconess may be a teacher in the kindergarten, the 
primary class, the junior order, the missionary training class, 
the music class, etc. She can serve in whichever place best 
suits her taste, culture, and experience. 

2. The deaconess, after proper training, can serve as a nurse 
among the sick and afBicted of the church and neighborhood, or 
in the local hospital. 

3. The deaconess can serve as an evangelist in the homes of 
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the people as she goes from house to house, as an angel of sacred 
songs, a reader of the Word of God, or a counselor, exhorter, 
and comforter of all who need and will receive her ministra- 
tions. 

4. The deaconess can act as a solicitor and distributer of 
alms. Her largeness of heart especially fits her for this, and 
for all other kinds of benevolent work She can act as the 
leader, or as the inspirer of the Woman's Missionary Society, 
the Pastor's Aid Society, the Dorcas Society, and other female 
societies, according to her power of leadership and social ef- 
ficiency. Thus it is seen that the deaconess in the local church 
is the pastor's assistant to do a kind of work often neglected, or 
imperfectly performed, because of the lack of a trained woman's 
service. Summon her to the task, and she will nobly respond. 

Then there is a large need in our cities for deaconess' homes, 
in which women may be trained for successful religious and 
social service, and in which the toilers may house and go forth 
daily to ameliorate the conditions of the people around them. 

I think the church of Christ never before had so many cul- 
tured, wealthy, and devout women willing to work, but no one 
has hired them. Their divine and vast energies are largely 
latent. A genuine appreciation and a wise organization of the 
order of deaconesses will arouse the action of these slumbering 
forces, and create a new springtime in our churches. 

MAKING A PRESIDENT: AN EPISODE OF 1876. 

BY WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS. 

Civic custom has decreed that nominations for the office of 
chief magistrate of the nation shall be made by partisan politi- 
cal organizations; the presidentelect, therefore, is that party 
candidate to whom the suffrages of the people have given a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote of the country. 

In 1876, when the national Republican convention met in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the leading candidates for the presidential 
nomination were Blaine, Morton, Conkling, and Bristow. Some 
other names received complimentary votes from political strat- 
egists, though from the beginning to the end, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, then governor of the State, had the loyal support of the 
Ohio delegation. The bitterness of mutual rivalries swept aside 
the indomitable Morton, the magnetic Blaine, and the majestic 
Conkling, while the distinction which they so eagerly coveted 
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went to one who had been regarded as the least formidable rival 
of the group. Moreover, when the echoes of conventional strife 
died away, political prescience discovered sore breaches in Re» 
publican ramparts, made by embittered disappointments and 
sullen desertions. The gloomy outlook was further accentuated 
by the nomination of Samuel J. Tilden, an astute political 
statesman of no mean order, as the Democratic presidential can- 
didate. 

My residence at that time was in South Carolina, and my 
political sympathies were altogether with the Republican nom- 
inee for president, whose personal acquaintance I enjoyed, and 
for whose success in the nominating convention I had rendered 
some service. Governor Hayes had also shown, in various ways> 
an interest in me, notably in giving me a certificate of character 
when I was admitted to the South Carolina Bar. This mutual 
regard was strengthened by an active correspondence kept up 
during the summer and fall of 1876, and from the sentiments 
expressed in these letters, as well as from my personal knowl- 
edge of the writer, I had implicit confidence in his political in- 
tegrity. Such belief I faithfully impressed upon the electors 
of my State, both by personal speech and through the public 
press. 

This year witnessed the first serious contest that had taken 
place between the two great political parties of the country since 
1860, and was begun on the part of the Democrats, for the 
avowed purpose of wresting every Southern State from Repub- 
lican control. To that end, therefore, early in midsummer, the 
white Democratic voters of the South were organized into mil- 
itary clubs, and as they were in every respect fully equipped, 
they constituted the most formidable citizen-soldiery this coun- 
try has ever beheld in time of peace. An intensive and stren- 
uous Democratic campaign ensued, and such was the aggression 
of the whites, and so contemptuous their regard of State and 
municipal authority, that all semblance of civic control van- 
ished so far as they were concerned. 

In South Carolina the Democrats nominated General Wade 
Hampton as their candidate for governor, while the Republicans 
presented the then gubernatorial incumbent, D. H. Chamber- 
lain, for a second term. After the political campaign began the 
Republicans were not permitted to hold any public meetings in 
which the Democrats did not share, and in such gatherings they 
appeared in great numbers, fully prepared, by force of arms, to 
enforce the demand that their speakers should be heard. The 
reason given for such a hostile attitude was that in no other way 
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could they reach the negro voters, whom they did not seek to 
convince by argument, but to dismay by intimidating force. 

As the season advanced Democratic hostility increased to 
such a degree that fewer Republican meetings took place, and in 
many sections of the State ceased altogether. In fact, Governor 
Chamberlain's sole attempt to speak in his own behalf during 
the entire campaign was a despicable failure. The citizens of 
Edgefield 0. H. invited him to deliver an address there on the 
Fourth of July ; he accepted and went But when he took his 
place on the erected stand and began to speak, several hundred 
white men, under the lead of ex-Confederate General M. C. 
Butler, closed in around him ; the platform was torn down, and 
Chamberlain, thrown to the ground, was taken in hand by these 
armed men and marched to the railway station, where he was 
put on board the cars and ordered to return to Columbia and 
Btay there. Such unrebuked defiance of the chief executive of 
the State was a sore trial to his supporters, though it wildly 
elated his enemies. A few days later, at Hamburg, S. C, this 
same Confederate general, though then merely a private citizen, 
ordered a negro militia company, legally enrolled as a part of 
the National Guard, to commit to his custody its arms and other 
State property. Refusing to comply with his demand, General 
Butler brought over from Augusta, Georgia, a white military 
company, which, after forcing the negro soldiers to give up their 
arms, killed twenty-nine of them without further cause or prov- 
ocation. 

Two incidents in my own experience will serve to illustrate 
the prevalent intensity of political feeling. In Laurens County, 
thirty miles distant from where I lived, the Republican member 
of the Legislature, a native born white man, had been wantonly 
assassinated, and as the Democrats had openly proclaimed that 
no Republican meeting should be held there, the local Republi- 
cans were in sore straits, and in their dismay turned to me for 
counsel and help. I advised them to quietly get together, and 
promised that I would be present and speak. The night before 
the event was to come off, I drove alone to the county seat Ar- 
riving about daybreak, I found there, in charge of a company of 
United States soldiers, Lieutenant John Anderson, now a re- 
tired major. When I disclosed my errand he attempted to dis- 
suade me from speaking, saying that my life was in danger, 
and that he was powerless to prevent an outbreak, adding that 
should a riot ensue, I would be dead before he could intervene. 
I thanked the lieutenant for his solicitude, but told him I 
should, at all events, attempt to hold a meeting. 
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Meanwhile the Democrats, apprised of my presence in town, 
began to gather in great numbers, and by the time I was ready 
to begin speaking, several hundred armed men had assembled. 
The meeting was held in the courthouse; just inside the door 
stood Lieutenant Anderson, with an orderly by his side, his 
white face sternly drawn, and his eyes alertly observing the 
proceedings. Colonel G. W. Ball, a prominent Democratic 
spokesman, demanded a division of time, to which I acceded, 
and gave him the opening address. When it came my turn to 
speak I was met with jeers and curses ; then, as I proceeded, 
revolvers were flourished, rifles discharged, and missiles thrown, 
both to intimidate me, and to awe the negro voters present 
When I concluded the Democrats would permit no other 
speeches to be heard, and broke up the meeting. 

I was & candidate that year for the Legislature. During a 
canvass of the county in which I resided, I spoke in every town- 
ship ; all of my meetings were attended and participated in by 
armed Democrats, who also had in their employ the most noted 
negro in the State to speak against ma At the last meeting 
held preceding the election, the Democrats came out in unusual 
numbers, and displayed an ugly mood. When I began speaking 
an ex-sheriff of the county, holding a revolver in each hand, 
stood within two feet of me, swearing at me with great violence, 
and repeatedly firing shots in the air above my head, while sev- 
eral hundred men, armed with Winchester rifles, were directly 
in front of me, indulging in various hostile demonstrations. 
These unseemly acts occurred on private grounds, the property 
of a colored man, on whose premises these unbidden Democrats 
gathered in might and power, conscious of trespass, but fully 
aware that the assembled negroes could not dislodge them. 

The South Carolina House of Representatives consisted of 
one hundred and twenty-four members, of which sixty-three 
were required to make a quorum. This year, however, the 
State Board of Canvassers issued certificates of election to fifty- 
six Democrats and sixty Republican members, one hundred and 
sixteen in all, and withheld election certificates from both the 
Republican and Democratic representative claimants of Laurens 
and Edgefield counties. Tn so doing the Canvassing Board acted 
within clearly-expressed legal rights ; nevertheless, it committed 
an irretrievable blunder, against which, at the time^ I strongly 
protested, but without avail. The basis of withholding cer- 
tificates of election from either of the contesting representative 
delegations of the counties named rested on the fact that the 
election returns therefrom showed a total vote cast several 
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thousand in excess of the enumerated male residents of the 
counties, all of which were credited to the Democratic candi- 
dates. In fact, so palpable was the fraud committed that no 
denial was offered in any quarter; nevertheless, I contended 
that the Democratic claimants should be given election certifi- 
cates, and their future status left to the Legislature. 

A counter instance of gross political stupidity which the Can- 
vassing Board committed was in relation to their action affect- 
ing Abbeville County, whose representative delegation consisted 
of five members, and whose usual Republican majority was in 
excess of 3,000, but which this year had given an apparent 
Democratic majority of one hundred and fifty-nine votes. In 
examining into this matter I found by incontestable proofs that 
numerous armed bands of white citizens from Georgia had come 
into the county on election day, and gone to the various voting 
precincts, where, in defiance of the election officers, they had de- 
posited fraudulent ballots. In view of these facts, I advised the 
State Board of Canvassers to issue certificates of election to the 
Republican candidates. This was the sane thing to do, and 
breathed the very essence of political sagacity, but I was not 
heeded, though had my advice been taken in these two partic- 
ulars, the Republicans would have had certified sixty-five mem- 
bers, and the Democrats fifty-nine, at the opening of the Legis- 
lature, and we should thereby have escaped the blundering 
asininity that characterized subsequent affairs. 

On the day the Legislature met the streets of Columbia wore 
filled with several thousand uniformed and equipped members 
of the Democratic rifle clubs, who had come to the capital for 
the avowed purpose of forcibly installing General Hampton as 
governor. That a murderous outbreak did not occur was due 
entirely to the tact and firmness of General Ruger, then in com- 
mand of Federal troops stationed in South Carolina. This of- 
ficer had not only warned the Democratic leaders that he would 
hold them personally responsible for any breach of the peace on 
the part of their followers, but he had taken the precaution to 
place on the lower floor of the Capitol building, before the open- 
ing of the legislative session, a score of soldiers, under the com- 
mand of my old acquaintance, Lieutenant John Anderson. 

At the hour fixed for the Legislature to assemble, the fifty- 
six Democratic members holding credentials of election from 
the secretary of state, marched in a body to the door of the as- 
sembly chamber, with the eight Democratic representative 
claimants from Laurens and Edgefield counties at their head. 
As these latter had no election certificates, they were properly 
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denied admission, whereupon, according to previous arrange- 
ment, the whole of them withdrew from the State House, and 
repaired to a hall in the city, where they undertook to organize 
a separate legislative body, by electing General Wallace as 
speaker. Meanwhile, fifty-nine duly accredited Republicans, 
and one Democratic member, met in the Hall of Representatives 
at the State Capitol, and perfected an organization. The Sen- 
ate with Democrats and Republicans participating was organ- 
ized at the same time, and a joint recognition of each branch 
duly followed. 

The seceding Democrats, recognizing that they "had com- 
mitted a political blunder, came back to the State House the 
same day, taking possession of the representative chamber an 
hour before the time fixed for the Legislature to assemble. 
Great, therefore, was the amazement of the Republican speaker 
and members, on coming into the house^ to find General Wallace 
occupying the speaker's chair. 

Then began a political duel, the like of which has rarely been 
witnessed. Two rival legislative bodies occupied the same hall. 
Behind the speaker's desk sat two presiding officers ; two clerks 
at the same moment called the roll of the warring factions, while 
a chaplain stood on either side of the speaker's chair invoking 
Divine favor and pleading for partisan victory. From Wednes- 
day morning to the following Monday, by day and by night, 
comedy and tragedy interrupted alternately in a never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. 

During the whole of this period, only once was I outside the 
building. Much of the time T was in the speaker's chair, es- 
pecially at night, and I recall with pleasure the agreeable hours 
I spent in the company of General Wallace. He sat beside me> 
and often, late in the evening, during a lull in the partisan 
strif e, he would send out for a wholesome luncheon, that was al- 
ways shared with me. 

Such an unprecedented legislative embrolia, with its far- 
reaching consequences, alarmed Northern Republican leaders, 
some of whose ablest advisers were sent down to counsel with us. 
I recall the presence of Judge Denny, from Indiana ; the Hon. 
William Lawrence, and Judge Samuel Shellerbarger, of Ohio, 
and Judge Carter, from the District of Columbia. Moreover, 
the Democrats had no lack of outside help, and there were pres- 
ent, among others, General John B. Gordon, Senator Randolph, 
and Hon. Smith M. Weed, the nephew of Mr. Tilden, the Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate. As I was the chairman of the 
legislative committee on Federal relations, and also on that of 
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privileges and elections, I was much, sought after in those days, 
and had ample opportunity to study the character of the various 
• representatives, legal and political, that were sent down, and I 
confess to a sense of sore disappointment at their lack of ability 
to deal with problems requiring immediate action. 

I have said the constitutional quorum was sixty-three^ but as 
only one hundred and sixteen persons held certificates of elec- 
tion, it was held by those in control that fifty-nine members 
would make a quorum, an opinion which, by the way, I did not 
share, and sought to correct by having the five Republican mem- 
bers from Abbeyville county given certificates of election. The 
Democrats were seven short of the constitutional quorum, there- 
fore, as long as their organization represented a minority of the 
members electa it had ho official standing. It was this organic 
defect that the Democrats sought to repair on their return to the 
State House, and they started in to secure the required number 
by open bribery. The first to go over to them was a white Re- 
publican; then two negroes followed, both of whom had been 
educated at the expense of northern philanthropy. Then fol- 
lowed ceaseless negotiations, with a quoted price of $2,000 for 
Republican desertions. 

An incident characteristic of the colored members is worth 
relating. One of my colleagues who sat beside me was ap- 
proached by his natural father, one of the leading white men 
of the State, and earnestly entreated to take a seat but a few 
feet distant, on the Democratic side of the chamber. The col- 
ored man, however, with considerable heat, refused to go, 
whereupon his father left him, and took his stand in a nearby 
window alcove. Scarcely had he stationed himself there when 
another distinguished white citizen came along, holding in his 
hand a roll of bank bills. He stopped at the desk of this colored 
member, and calling him by name, said, without any attempt at 
concealment "Here are twenty one-hundred-dollar bills ; they 
are yours if you will go over to the other side of the chamber 
and stay there." Deeply interested in the outcome, I looked at 
both men, — one representing the highest fruitage of white 
Southern blood and culture, the other almost as fair in color, 
but wearing the bar sinster of negro motherhood. For a single 
instant the colored man was silent; then, bringing down his 
clenched fist on his desk, he replied, with startling emphasis: 
"Go to hell with your money I" As the white man turned away 
\vith an ugly threat on his lips, the white father, who had been 
an interested observer, rushed out to where his son sat, and re- 
gardless of hundreds of onlooking eyes, gathered him in a ferv- 
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ent embrace, saying, as lie released him : "My son, blood will 
tell. I am proud of you, you are a man. Had you come over to 
us from conviction it would have given me pleasure, but had 
you yielded to bribery I would never have forgiven you." Then 
in a lower tone he added, "Stay where you are," and his colored 
son and namesake did. It may be pertinent to observe that such 
racial relationship as this incident suggests, opens up a glimpse 
of Southern life neither appreciated nor understood outside of 
that section. 

The Democrats had a two-fold object in view in their en- 
deavor to cbtain a legal quorum for their side of the legislative 
chaml>er. One was to secure a re-count of the presidential vote, 
in order that the Tilden electors might be recognized ; the other 
to declare General Hampton governor. The consummation of 
either cr both events would have greatly changed the situation, 
most assuredly so far as the president-elect was concerned. In 
furtherance of their endeavor to secure a legislative quorum, the 
aid of a complaisant judge was invoked, who issued a writ, or- 
dering the State Board of Canvassers to give certificates of elec- 
tion to the discredited Democrats from the counties of Laurens 
and Edgefield. On their refusal to comply with this judicial 
decree, the Secretary oi State, Attorney General, Comptroller 
General, State Treasurer, and Adjutant General, the five of- 
ficials constituting the Canvassing Board, were adjudged in 
contempt, and by order of the court, incarcerated in the Rich- 
land County jail. Habeas corpus proceedings were, however, 
at once instituted before Judge Hugh L. Bond, of the United 
States Circuit Court, who, in an exhaustive opinion, traversing 
the action of the State court, discharged the defendants. 

Meanwhile, the imminent disintegration of the Republican 
House of Representatives had largely demoralized the State, 
and even some of the national Republican leaders present and 
watching events. Such imbecile impotency was exasperating, 
so without further ado I took matters into my own hands, de- 
termined to inspire my own side with confidence by stopping any 
further depletion of its ranks. I began a thorough investigation 
of the claims of all contesting delegations. The first to receive 
my attention was that of Abbeville, and as the merits of the case 
were incontestibly on the side of the Republican members, I 
advised the House to unseat the five Democratic members, and 
fill their places with the five Republican contestants. This was 
really a courageous thing to do in the presence of a hostile white 
party sitting in the same chamber ; nevertheless, a majority of 
my colleagues bravely complied with my recommendation, and 
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five Republican members were added to our number. I then 
made public announcement that should any more Republican 
desertions take place I was prepared to oust several more Dem- 
ocratic delegations, and fill their places with Republicans, and 
it is a matter of record that during the remainder of the time 
the Democrats and Republicans were together in the same cham- 
ber no further desertions from our side took place. 

During this time an incident took place which would be 
omitted from this narration were not some of the disclosures 
then made substantiated by subsequent historic facts. One even- 
ing, well on toward midnight I was sitting alone in my com- 
mittee room when the messenger in attendance announced that 
some one outside desired to speak with me. Directing the per- 
son to be brought in, I was visibly surprised to recognize in my 
visitor a distinguished representative of the Democratic party. 
Without delay he courteously stated that he had an important 
communication to make;, and as he did not care to incur the 
risk of being overheard, asked if I would go outside the building 
with him. I assented, after taking the precaution to inform a 
trustworthy person where and with whom I had gone. 

When. we had passed out of the Statehouse grounds, and 
reached a spot free from any likely interruption, my companion 
began the conversation that followed by adverting to the existing 
chaotic condition of civic affairs, and deploring the results that 
were likely to ensue from the imminent dispute growing out of 
the presidential succession. He then spoke of the apparently 
absolute control which I exercised over the Republican organiza- 
tion, and complimented the ability which I had displayed in 
holding the Republicans together. He further asserted that I 
was held in no light esteem by the Democratic leaders. Then, 
growing more serious, he said that he had been deputed to have 
an interview with me in the hope that the anomalous situation 
might be cleared up. When I asked for specific details* I was 
told that the plan in contemplation was to have the Republican 
members, under formal agreement, unite with the Democrats in 
organizing the House anew, this agreement to embrace a Dem- 
ocratic speaker, the counting of the electoral vote for Hayes, and 
the inauguration of General Hampton for governor. When I 
expressed doubt of Hayes' acquiescence in such a scheme, I was 
told that the Democratic leaders had, previous to the election, 
taken the precaution to interview him through a trusty agent, 
and through whom he had given satisfactory assurance that, in 
the event of his election to the presidency, he would withdraw 
the Federal troops from the Southern States. Therefore, it was 
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that whether a Republican or Democratic President should suc- 
ceed Grant, in neither event could a Republican State govern- 
ment maintain itself in South Carolina. 

Skeptical as I had a right to be regarding these statements, 
the high character of my informant, his evident sincerity, and 
perfect willingness to deal frankly with me, made a serious im- 
pression on my mind. Especially his statement regarding Hayes' 
proposed presidential attitude toward the South ; the more so 
since he gave the name of the person who had been entrusted 
with the mission to Hayes, and who, later that night, confirmed 
the statements previously made to me. During our conversation 
we had walked arouqd the square enclosing the State-house 
grounds, and when, on reaching the entrance, I decided to go 
inside, my companion, taking my hand in his, said very earn- 
estly that I had it in my power to render an incalculable service 
to the people of South Carolina, and he hoped I would not 
forego the opportunity. We parted at the main entrance of the 
Capitol, and I never saw him afterwards. 

Following these events the State electoral vote was given to 
Hayes, a Republican United States Senator was elected, a num- 
ber of Democratic representatives were unseated, and the ab- 
sconding Republicans expelled. The Democratic vote for United 
States Senator was cast for Gen. M. C. Butler, who, though 
neither voted for in joint convention, as the statute prescribed, 
nor yet receiving a majority of the whole number of votes cast, 
was nevertheless, by some process of political finesse, given a 
seat in the United States Senate, where he was kept for eighteen 
years by the Democratic Legislature of his State. During the 
Cuban fiasco President McKinley conferred a Major General's 
commission upon this Southern representative. 

After Hayes was inaugurated, Governor Chamberlain and 
General Hampton were called to Washington for a conference 
with the president. As its outcome, the troops were withdrawn 
from South Carolina, Chamberlain gave up die executive chair, 
and Hampton took possession. This occurred in April, 1877. 
A few days later General Hampton issued a proclamation con- 
vening the Legislature. When it assembled its partisan align- 
ment was sixty-four Democrats and sixty Republicans; eight 
of the Democrats, however, were still without certificates of 
election, so that body was in precisely the same predicament 
that confronted it the previous November. 

But, notwithstanding, the Democratic organization took con- 
trol, General Wallace sat in the speaker's chair, and Democratic 
officials filled the various other legislative positions. A ques- 
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tion early raised in this legislative gathering dealt with the 
status of the Republican members, who, after some dallying, 
were finally adjudged in contempt, and therefore denied all 
participation in legislative proceedings. Some days later a pro- 
cess of purgation was devised whereby Republican members 
were permitted to appear before the Bar of the House, confess 
contumacy and invoke pardon, whereupon, by taking anew the 
oath of fealty, they might resume their legislative functions. 
Such was the ordeal that lordly brutality, intoxicated with 
power, saw fit to impose on cowering weakness. When this 
matter was taken up, and the roll-call began, the Republican 
members gathered about me imploring guidance. I frankly told 
them that personally I would never submit to such degradation, 
but with them it was a different matter, and I saw no reason 
why they should suffer for their past loyalty. My advice tp 
tliem was to accept the situation, retain their seats, and draw 
•their salaries, even though in so doing they had to go through the 
mockery of apologizing for standing by Republican policies. 
The colored men acted on my advice; a few went forward glee- 
fully, and jocosely repeated the prescribed formula, but in the 
main there was a keen sense of humiliation in their deportment, 
and often a flash of defiance in their speech. 

By special enactment I was excluded from any share in this 
process of legislative amnesty, so when all the Republican mem- 
bers had again been sworn in, a resolution expelling me from the 
House was introduced, which, strange to say, was seconded by a 
negro Republican, who five minutes previous had stood before 
the speaker's desk expressing contrition for his previous parti- 
san acts. The resolution was adopted, though all of the other 
Republican members and three Democrats voted against it, and 
my expulsion followed. 

After my expulsion from the South Carolina Legislature I 
came north, as had been my custom, stopping over in Washing- 
ton to see the President. Calling at the White House, I was 
cordially received by Hayes, who requested me to meet him that 
evening for a confidential talk over the Southern situation. In 
that evening's interview I frankly told the President that I dis- 
approved of his Southern policy, whereupon he confirmed my 
previous information, that he was bound by agreement to carry 
out the policy he had inaugurated. Hence, confronted by con- 
summate facts, I sought to retrieve the situation by advising 
him to ignore partisan Republican and Democratic office-seek- 
ers, and select none but superior Southern white men for the 
Federal offices of that section. The President was deeply im- 
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pressed with my suggestion, and we parted with mutual good 
will. 

The following winter, being again in Washington, I called on 
the President, whom I found greatly changed, both in appear- 
ance and manner. Evidently the strife and turmoil of office 
seeking was telling on him, and I saw he evinced a certain 
acerbity of temperament that was wholly foreign to his nature. 
I recall an instance in which I spoke to him of an important 
appointment which he had just made in the South, and of which 
I expressed disapproval. He replied that he had made the ap- 
pointment in the belief that the person appointed would look 
after the rights of the freedmen. I told him I knew the man, 
and were I to credit him with any honest intention to protect 
the rights of the freedmen, such belief would indicate that I 
was either a fool or a knave. I then reminded him of his fre- 
quent ante-election statements, in which he repeatedly said that 
his only desire to be president was that he might secure justice 
to the freedmen, and pointed out how such appointments nulli- 
fied feasible efforts for their betterment. I also told him that 
he was under some obligation to these people for his election, 
and it was but fair that their welfare should be considered. To 
which he made answer, with some show of indignation, that he 
did not owe his election to the people, for the reason that the 
electoral commission gave him his seat 

Surprised and angered at such a speech, I told him that aside 
from South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, he had but one 
hundred and sixty-six electoral votes, while it required one hun- 
dred and eighty-five to elect a president ; that Mr. Tilden lacked 
hut one vote, and he nineteen, which was the total electoral vote 
of these three states, all of which were cast and counted in his 
favor, and that this fact constituted the prima facie claim on 
which his right to the presidency rested. The electoral commis- 
sion, I begged him to remember, did no more than decide the 
validity of the vote in his favor. Moreover, it was self-evident 
that without such a basis of right in his behalf there would have 
been no commission, and instead of himself Mr. Tilden would 
have been the undisputed occupant of the White House. 

The President flushed at my caustic remarks, and I soon left 
his presence, though not before he had given me a pamphlet 
containing an address delivered by some one in New Jersey, 
which he advised me to read, saying it was the best defense of 
his Southern policy that had come under his notice) and whose 
author he subsequently rewarded with an office. 

During the Centennial celebration in New York, in 1889, I 
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met ex-President Hayes at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and in a 
conversation regarding sectional conditions, I frankly asked him 
if he was satisfied with the result of his Southern policy. He 
answered me by saying that he had been woefully disappointed; 
then, as if in extenuation of his own mistake, he said the South 
had a leisure class, from whose ranks were recruited leaders of 
ability and sagacity ; for that reason the South always had in 
the past, and was likely in the future, to exert a profound in- 
fluence on national affairs. The matter dropped, and I never 
saw him but once afterwards. 

LOYALTY TO PARTY. 

BY PBOFE8SOB CHABLBS 8NAVELY, PH.D. 

The United States has never been without two or more politi- 
cal parties. Back in Revolutionary days it was not uncommon 
to hear m#n spoken of as Tories or Whigs. After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to form a good, orderly government under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, a third attempt at government-making 
was begun. From that time forward we hear nothing about 
Whigs and Tories in the United States. The Whig element sep- 
arated into the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists. These 
two parties held radically different political tenets. Men ad- 
hered to one or the other, according as they believed in one 
system of political philosophy or the other. These parties have 
undergone marked transformations. New alignments of forces 
have been made from time to time, but public policies have al- 
ways been carried forward through the medium of party organ- 
izations. It is true to-day. The party system has become fixed 
in our methods of transacting public business. The question 
confronting every citizen, and especially every young man, as 
he takes up his political duties, is, "What shall be my attitude 
toward the party organizations of my country ?" The writer's 
purpose is to consider a few points connected with this ques- 
tion. 

W. G. Brown, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly for 1900 
said : "It is a liberal estimate to say that one man in five votes 
for a person, and that one in ten votes for a platform. The 
great mass of Americans vote for parties." Since so great a 
percentage of American voters vote for parties, the considera- 
tion of the party question is of considerable importance. 

The justification or condemnation of party government rests 
upon one consideration, and one only. That consideration is, 
"Does it, in the best way, secure the ends for which organized 
societv exists ?" If it does not it stands condemned. If it does 
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it stands approved. For what purpose does organized society ex- 
ist 2 To protect life, liberty, property, and to secure human 
well-being. 

Xow, in order that there may be some standard around which 
the people may rally, political parties seem to be a necessity. 
There must be an organizing principle which serves as a sort of 
bond to hold people together who may happen to be of the same 
''household of faith." The people who belong to any political 
party are held within it by a more or less strong feeling of 
brotherhood. The feeling prevails among the members of the 
party that the policy of that party is the policy which will beet 
secure human well-being. In that case party ties will be strong, 
and party organization will be looked upon as the best agent 
to guide the government in securing the highest degree of human 
well-being. ' 

But just here is where grave error is likely to make entrance, 
and, indeed, has time and again crept in. Party leaders have 
too often taken advantage of the implicit faith of an over-cred- 
ulous constituency. Individual gain, and gratification of a nar- 
row personal ambition have prompted party leaders to stand for 
a policy, not because it would work the best results to the rank 
and file, but because it would bring greatest results to the lead- 
ers who were in possession of the party machinery. Party loy- 
alty should rest very lightly on the members of the party in 
such case, and the leaders should be unhorsed, even at the cost 
of the defeat of the party. 

The independent voter is a man greatly needed in this coun- 
try in elections, national, state, and local. May his class be 
greatly multiplied. But he must not, if he really means to 
make himself the most valuable political force in the country, 
allow himself to be alienated from party affiliations. He must 
not be hopelessly tied to party organization, for then he loses 
his independent character. But he should be affiliated with one 
or another of the political parties of his country or State, in or- 
der that he may use his right where it' will count for the most, 
namely, at the primary of his chosen party. The independent 
voter should be independent, not in the sense that he stands 
aloof from party organizations, and then at the elections votes 
for what seems to him the best man on the tickets, but independ- 
ent in the sense that party ties are very loose with him, and will 
easily be broken if the party of his choice is dominated by men 
of bad political morals. It is every man's duty to attend the 
primary election of his party, and use every honest and honor- 
able means to secure the nomination of the best men available. 
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Our primary election laws should be so amended as to permit 
a man to attend the primary of one of the parties, whether or 
not that has been the party of his choice in the past. If he de- 
clares his intention to vote the ticket of a party, that should en- 
title him to a voice in the primary. The primary law, as it 
stands in Ohio at this writing, favors machine politics^ and 
makes it difficult to nominate the best men if the machine is 
entrenched in power. The opposite should be true. So long as 
men are derelict in duty at the primaries, and men of little 
ability and of doubtful morals are allowed to have control of 
public affairs mismanagement, extravagance and corruption 
will be in evidence in all phases of public life. 

The man who becomes disgusted with his party and then 
stays away from the polls, deceives himself. He thinks he is 
possessor of superior political virtue. He is mistaken. By re- 
fusing to do what he can he throws everything open to "the 
gang," and the very foundation principle of our government is 
subverted, for our government is a government of the people, 
by the people, for the peopla Instead, it becomes a government 
of the people, by a few, and in the interest of the few. 

The advice given to voters in Ohio in the recent campaign by 
certain men high up in the affairs of the nation, and by some 
who aspire to high places, is pernicious. Secretary Taft had the 
patriotism to say that if he were to vote in Cincinnati in the 
last election, he would vote against the Cox machine. At the 
same time Senator Foraker advised his party adherents to vote 
the party ticket, including the Hamilton County ticket If the 
advice of the latter had been followed, instead of that of the 
former, the w T hole State would now be in the thraldom of the 
Cincinnati boss. Independence in voting, refusal to heed the 
cracking of the party whip, as seen in the last Ohio election, is 
one of Ae hopeful signs of the times. Abstention from voting 
would have been a great mistake, A noted statesman of this 
country said in substance not long ago, "A failure to participate 
in the functions of government only gives designing men an op- 
portunity to get in their worst work. They demoralize both 
party and government" No one can refute this man's state- 
ment No intelligent, thinking, self -owning man can afford to 
abstain from participation in the political functions of his 
State. His country demands his help, his patriotism ought to 
be great enough to impel him to the performance of his political, 
his civic duty. 

Patriotism and partyism are two entirely different attributes. 
Patriotism considers first* and last, and all the time, the good of 
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the country, and of the whole country. Neither favoritism 
nor nepotism will for a moment enlist the support of a truly 
patriotic citizen, either for men or measures. Partyism, on the 
other hand, considers only party success. The spoils of office 
hold in strict loyalty to party organizations all partisans. Loy- 
alty to party becomes a sort of religion with the strict partisan. 
That is wrong. That is not patriotism. On the contrary, a 
man's religion should permeate his political creed. The religion 
that allows its advocate to put partyism first and patriotism sec- 
ond or third, is not the religion of the lowly Nazarene. 

Party conditions in a State sometimes demand action that 
would, at another time, not be demanded. For example: In 
the last campaign in Ohio, the writer frequently heard partisans 
of the extreme Kepublican type say : "I don't like to vote for 
Herrick, but I shall not vote for Pattison, because the history 
of the Democratic party of Ohio convinces me tihat we can ex- 
pect nothing better from them." Granting that the last proposi- 
tion be true, yet the patriotic course was plain. Nominally the 
State of Ohio is overwhelmingly Republican. The gubernator- 
ial nomination was made over the protest of thousands of cit- 
izens who were displeased with the governor's actions. There 
was no dearth of good men available, but the "boss" had spoken, 
and it must be done. The question became, not what can we ex- 
pect from the Democrats ? but, what can we expect by a Dem- 
ocratic victory, to force from the Republicans in the future^ in 
the way of carrying out the popular demands? Even if there 
were nothing to be expected from the Democrats, the refusal of 
thousands of patriotic citizens to respond to the cracking of the 
party lash will have a decided effect on the party methods of the 
future. 

The conditions of the present time are such that greater alert- 
nees and activity are demanded of the citizens of the Republic 
The political, the economic, as well as the social questions that 
are constantly arising for solution are more intricate and com- 
plex than ever before, and for that reason there is an increasing 
weight of duty resting upon those who are qualified to judge and 
act intelligently. Party loyalty must count for lees, patriotic 
duty for more 7 in marking out the path of duty. 

There may come times when we would be glad to shift re- 
sponsibility, but the question of government is a serious ques- 
tion. It cannot be shifted safely unless we are willing to sur- 
render our much-vaunted system of popular government, and to 
accept the domination of a political boss. The private citizen 
interests himself in the political questions of his day as a pat- 
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cup have held that the use of the article by Paul necessarily 
limits us to the use of but one cup. But this shall be treated 
later. It has also been claimed that Christ, when he said, 
"This is my blood of the New Testament which is for many," 
pointed to that one cup which he had used, and thereby 
designated the use of one and only one cup. We shall for a 
moment concede them the point, however, we shall ask, Where 
is that cup to which Christ is claimed to have pointed ? If that 
particular cup was "the blood of the New Testament," then 
wherein are we justified in celebrating the Lord's Supper, since 
we have not that cup ? Again, were it possible to produce the 
identical cup which Christ used, how were it possible for all 
Christians to drink from that one cup ? The absurdity of this 
argument against the individual cup lies in carrying it to its 
logical end; namely, producing that cup to which Christ is 
claimed to have pointed, and then use no other in administering 
the Sacrament. It would require long years for that one cup to 
make the circuit, and many woirid never have the divine pleas- 
ure of communing with Christ. Those who have placed so great 
emphasis on -»Trjpt v have gathered a wrong conception of 
the word. Thayer, in his Lexicon, says: "xorrjptM by meto- 
nymy of the container for the contained, the contents of the 
cup." Dr. Balentine says : "The Lord's Supper is that sacra- 
ment or rite in which, by the institution and words of Christ* 
bread and wine are made to the believer the communion of his 
body and blood." However, let us go to higher authority; re- 
turning to the account as given in Scripture, we see that Christ 
himself gave the true definition of the import of xorjptw when 
he said : "I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until 
the day when I drink it in the kingdom of God." Thus the 
Synoptics and Paul convey the same idea; namely, that the 
wine was his blood, and necessarily the cups had no essential im- 
port. The cup or cups, be they silver, gold, or glass, have noth- 
ing to do with the validity of the sacrament. The validity lies 
in the contents, and the efficiency in the spirit in which it is re- 
ceived. Says a writer in the Lutheran Quarterly, "If the 
church provide the (individual) cups it would be expensive in 
a membership of 500 or 1,000, or 2,000." Granted that this 
would entail more expense to the church, I would ask, "Is not 
communion with Christ cheap at any cost ?" Again, we venture 
to say that this reverend divine has at least two cups in his com- 
munion set. Would it not be more economical to have but one 
cup ? We find many of the great antagonists of the individual 
cup with at least two cups in use at the Holy Supper. If two 
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cups cause them not to stumble, why should fifty, a hundred, or 
even a thousand offend their taste? If the use of individual 
cups is unscriptural, we venture to say that the use of two com- 
mon cups is equally contrary to divine command. 

We shall proceed one step farther and assert that not only are 
individual cups permissible, according to Scripture, but that at 
the initial Supper individual cups were used. As proof for our 
assertion we cite the fact that at ihe Paschal feast there were 
four wine drinking periods, each one of which was known as a 
cup; Christ took one of these cups, or wine-drinking periods, 
when he instituted the sacrament which commemorates his 
death. Thus it is that the Synoptics say that he took "a cup/' 
meaning that he set apart one of the drinking periods which 
they should celebrate in remembrance of him; so also Paul 
says that he took "the cup," wishing to designate the parti- 
cular cup or drinking period which was set apart It is also a 
well-known fact that at the passover table each person was pro- 
vided with his cup for individual use. Since this is true, is it 
not likely that the same custom was observed when Christ 
transformed the passover into the Lord's Supper, and also that 
individual cups were used ? Again, religious art tells us that 
each one of ihe apostles had his own individual cup at the ini- 
tial Supper. In the celebrated painting of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Christ and the apostles are represented as each having his own 
individual cup. But the question naturally arises in the minds 
of my readers, "How then was the common cup substituted for 
the individual?" The reply is very simple. Might it not have 
occurred thus ? In the times of the hierarchical church, as in 
the Roman Catholic Church of to-day, the cup was withheld 
from the laity — the pope or priest drinking all the wine for 
reasons which are known to all. The withholding of the wine 
from the laity made the numerous cups unnecessary, and since 
the priest alone drank the wine his cup was the only one re- 
tained. Thus when the reformation cpae the one-cup idea 
was so rooted and grounded into the lives of the people that 
to have made a change would have hindered the progress of 
the reformation. To us it would seem that the common cup 
is the fruits, not of strict interpretation, but of the hierarchical 
church. 

Since the individual cup is not contrary to Scripture, and is 
in all probability more nearly the correct mode of celebration, 
let us view some reasons why it should be introduced into 
church usage. The common cup should be shunned for sani- 
tary reasons. There is an old adage, "Cleanliness is next to 
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godliness." The use of a common cup is by no means a cleanly 
practice, to say nothing of the various diseases which can be 
transmitted by the use of a common cup. As the same cup is 
passed from person to person, the wine advances to the lips, 
and then receding carries with it the impurities of the mouth. 
The cup gradually becomes partially emptied and is then re- 
filled, and again passed to the communicants. This refilling 
process is repeated many times, until at length we have a cup 
which may contain germs of scores of diseases. Professors on 
bacteria agree that "from what is known of the biology of these 
organisms, it can readily be seen that the mouth should form a 
land of hotrhouse or forcing ground for their cultivation." It 
is estimated that there are at least twenty-two known diseases 
which may, be communicated from one person to another by 
the mouth. If the mouth be the hotrbed of germs, why should 
it be asked of people to open themselves to these germs, when 
it can be avoided without breaking the divine command ? 
Again, the usage of polite society calls for the adoption of in- 
dividual cups. When we invite friends to surround our family 
table, we deem it essential courtesy to give each person a cup 
from which to drink; not to do so would be a lack of pro- 
priety. Social custom should not be in advance of religious 
custom. Why compel men to do at the Lord's table that 
which in home life would not only be deemed uncleanly, but 
the height of impertinence 't Behold the communicants as they 
surround the chancel at our first celebration of Christ's 
IToly Supper. Here we have a man with a much-detested 
growth on his lips; again, we have the constant user of 
tobacco; now we have one with a throat>and-nasal-disease. 
The detested growth is immersed in the wine, the abominable 
tobacco is washed from the lips, and the germs of the throat- 
and-nasal diseases are disseminated in the wine. The discreet 
brother and sister are to follow. And all joy of the divine com- 
munion is lost in the thought of the brother who preceded. 
They sip of the cup timidly, with no thought of the meaning 
attached thereto, or perhaps they never allow the wine even to 
touch their lips. They shrink from the idea of opening the 
system to the germs of the disease, and they revolt at the unclean 
brother who has preceded. This is all eliminated by the indi- 
vidual cup. Were it not better for those who believe this bac- 
teria question to be of no consequence, to say with Paul : "If 
meat maketh my brother to offend, I will eat no more meat 
while the world stands" ? The choice between the individual 
cups and the common cup involves a choice between clean and 
unclean. 
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Apart from the sanitary and cleanly aspect is that of its con- 
venience. The individual cup not only expedites matters, but 
it also relieves the minister of a great nervous strain. In ad- 
ministering the Supper with the common cup tlie minister must 
be continually on his guard lest he tip the cup too far or per- 
chance not far enough ; in the one case spilling the wine and 
causing disorder, and in all likelihood causing the recipient to 
lose all thought of the solemnity of the occasion ; in the other 
case he will offend the communicant by not allowing him to 
partake of the blood of our Lord. The tipping of the cup to the 
proper angle is not only difficult, but also very trying, especially 
when administering to the "large-hatted" sister, and of necessity 
requires considerable time. 

This brings us to our next point, that of saving time. In 
this advanced age, when congregations swell to the ranks of hun- 
dreds and thousands, it is necessary to expedite matters as 
much as possible. People are no longer willing to sit in the 
sanctuary and watch the minister as he slowly moves to and 
fro in administering the Lord's Supper. As a rule the commu- 
nion services are prolonged to twice the length of the ordinary 
services, and for this reason we should expedite matters as much 
as possible. The individual cup will expedite the service, 
and as we have shown it is biblical, historical, sanitary, cleanly, 
and convenient This is attested by the fact that practically 
all denominations and sects are using the individual cups. This 
is true not only in America, but the wide world over wherever 
Christ is preached. The individual cup is making its way rap- 
idly, considering all circumstances. However, its general use 
will be attained, as all reforms are attained, only by slow and 
general education, and by bringing scientific truths to the at- 
tention of the clergy and of the public ; and the time will come 
when an individual cup may be passed to each communicant, 
who can partake of its contents without fear of contracting any 
contagious disease from his brother. — The Lutheran Quarterly. 

The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors of hope. 
Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love shall reign 
suprema The dream of poets, the lesson of priest and prophet, 
the inspiration of the great musician, is confirmed in the light 
of modern knowledge; and as we gird ourselves up for the 
work of life, we may look forward to the time when in the 
truest sense the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
dom of Christ — John Fiske. 
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THE AVERAGE SERMON. 

The average sermon is an abstract quantity, hence somewhat difficult to 
analyze. The modern pulpit seems to be experimenting in the art of sermon- 
making, and the result is an interminable variety of "models," few of which 
can be accepted as safe standards. The old canons of homiletics are not re- 
garded as formerly, and many pulpits have become a law unto themselves. 
The student fresh from the theological school is soon compelled to recognise 
the difference between sermons suited to the technical taste of homiletical 
critics and those that grip with saving grace the restless, godless throng in 
the ways of death. While, personally, I shall never cease to thank God for 
the privilege and benefits of a Seminary course, I am free to confess that 
the most valuable helps in sermon-making which have come to my hand are 
the result of after experience. Though the old bed-rock principle that a 
sermon must have "unity, order, and progress" has become a permanent 
force in all my pulpit preparation, yet much of the detail of method, which 
once seemed invaluable, is now ignored. 

The preacher who aims to achieve the divine end of all pulpit discourse 
must learn that the most natural and appropriate mold for his message 
is an unhampered individuality. It is his privilege to bring the entire stock 
of training and experience to the feet of Jesus Christ, where the fires of 
holy love may melt all into the mold of the man he is, thus constituting a 
living, radiant personality which alone is an adequate medium for the mes- 
sage from the skies. This is the highest secret in the art of true sermon- 
making. 

The sermon that serves the divine purpose best must incarnate eternal 
truth in human personality. It must consist in the very fiber and life blood 
of the man of God who is commissioned to deliver it. The average sermon 
does not approximate to this standard, although there seems to be an en- 
couraging tendency towards it. The depleted pew proposition is inducing 
many sincere servants of God to inquire concerning the preacher's liability 
in the case. Is his sermon responsible? Is it too high and thus above the 
comprehension of the majority of the people, or is it too low and common- 
place for the general intelligence of the age? Is it too long and thus weari- 
some, or is it too short to instruct the hearer adequately in essential doc- 
trine? Is there too much pity and tenderness and emotion, and not enough 
"thundering of the terrors of the law"? Is there too little theology and 
dogma, and an overstrained attempt to enforce the "practical" phases of 
truth? 

In a recent session of a ministerial association several doctors of divinity 
gravely probed such questions as these, and others, in quest of the cause 
of depleted pews. One said : "If you give the people what they want they 
will soon grow tired of it and stay away, and if you give them what they 
need they will not be there to receive it, so whichever horn of the dilemma 
you grapple with, you are Up against the same old beast that will not 
down." 

The practical difficulty is not to be found in any of the above interrogations, 
but in the methods and motives which dominate the sermon-maker. Many ser- 
mons are "misfits" simply because they are "made to order." In this "money- 
mania" age preaching with many has been listed in the budget of essential com- 
modities and rated accordingly. The preacher is hired at a fixed salary, and too 
often the grade of remuneration prescribes the fabric and style of pulpit dis- 
course. The weakness of much modern preaching may be discerned in the fact 
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that it is simply the invention of a "hired man." Shailer Mathews declares that 
no church council has the right to turn God's prophet into a hired man. The 
man in the pulpit is the ambassador of the King of kings, his authority is 
delegated from the skies and not from church pews, and the jingle of gold 
or the sweet rustle of bank-check leaves should but feebly appeal to the 
ear that listens at the gate of the kingdom for the latest message to dying 
men. Joseph Cook once said, "It is not my business to invent a gospel, but 
to preach one." Superior skill in sermon-invention is a marked feature in 
pulpits that are well salaried. But the proportion of souls saved is far be- 
low what should reasonably be expected in comparison with the cost of 
maintaining such pulpits. The hope of human society is in uncensored Chris- 
tianity, and the pulpit is the mouthpiece of God to declare it. The preacher 
must wrest off the shackles of the hireling and with holy passion thrust the 
saving salt of divine rebuke and admonition into the cracks and crevices of 
human relations where the rot of sin is proceeding. Too many sermons are 
over-prepared and under-inspired. Book-shelves and old homiletical grave- 
yards may suggest skeleton forms or fragments of the body of truth, but 
sermons exhumed from such sources are very apt to prove lifeless and ex- 
press the funeral accent. Sermons born under the tragic scenes of Calvary, 
and delivered under the pressure and pang of the old-time bleeding for the 
salvation of the lost, will always have and hold an audience and acquit the 
divine end of preaching. Dr. Joseph Parker used to say that there is no 
preaching worth listening to that does not have the cross at the very core 
of it. The sermon that gets the audience and begets new life in those dead 
in trespass and sin, exalts the Christ as the only worthy Priest and King 
of the realm of the soul. When he is lifted up by holy hands and loving 
hearts in modern pulpits, the average sermon will be sealed of God to the 
saving of men. Charles W. Recard. 

Canton, Ohio. 

* * 

IF I WERE A YOUNG PREACHER 

I would remain at one of our schools until I was ready to preach, if it 
took half of my life. 

I would not think my school days ended until I had finished my course in 
the theological department. 

I would make elocution one of the important studies of my course, so I 
could express well what I knew in preaching. 

I would hear the best evangelistic preachers preach I could possibly .hear, 
if it cost time and money to do so. 

I would look after my health so that I could work hard for my church 
and live long while I was doing it. 

I would learn how to do personal work for souls if I had to be crucified 
to attain my purpose. 

I would study to draw young men to my ministry, and would think my 
ministry a failure if I did not accomplish my end. 

I would make myself a house-to-house pastor of my people or know the 
reason why. 

I would be true to Methodism in all its departments — doctrines, polity, 
mission* and life — or would leave it in a hurry for some other field of labor. 

I would read all the great up-to-date books written by good, sound-minded, 
and true-hearted men about Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

I would study the missionary department of Methodism so I could take 
the collection for the benevolences and have my people shouting happy while 
I did it 

I would seek, find, and experience all that was in Christ Jesus for my 
poor soul. 

I would appear among my people as their friend and helper, and they 
should see in me a man who is a preacher with a brother's heart for them. 

I would hold my own revivals, assisted by the members of my church, and 
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tell God plainly that if he could not use me in my church in saving souls it 
may be he could use me in the lay department of the church. 

I would make the Sunday-school work a study, and seek to know how to 
save the children to Methodism. 

I would cultivate a brotherly spirit toward my brethren in the ministry, 
so they would be kind and helpful to me. 

If an evangelist did help me any time in my revival work, I would treat 
him as a man sent of God, and use him as such. 

I would study the papers of my church so I could canvass for subscribers 
intelligently among my people. 

I would know all about the Epworth League work so I could be an intelli- 
gent leader among my Epworth Leaguers in my church. 

I would be in the conference room all the time business was being trans- 
acted at my conference so I could grow up a worthy member of the same. 

I would be diligent in my study, spiritual in my pastorate, sensible in my 
official meetings, enthusiastic in my pulpit, never using notes or manuscript 
of any kind. I would fill myself full of my subject and drive it home to the 
people; keep cheerful, sin? much, live happy, do all the good I could for all 
the people I could, impressing everybody I am a man sent of God. — Rev. 
Robt. Stevens, in Northicestern Christian Advocate. 

* * 

"WHY DO YOUNG MEN TO-DAY AVOID THE GOSPEL MINISTRY 
AS A LIFE WORK?" 

[Condensed from a paper read before the Albany Ministers' Association 
of the Reformed Church, by Rev. Irving H. Berg.] 

That our young men to-day do avoid the gospel ministry would seem to 
need no more than the mere statement. In our own denomination 114 
vacant, out of a total of only 649 churches, is a striking comment on the 
dearth of men. The decreased attendance at our seminaries, the small per- 
centage of students in college who expect to enter the ministry as com- 
pared with those who are looking forward to the other professions, the long 
time that it takes a church to find the right man, and the frequency with 
which that man is pulled in a dozen different directions at once — all these 
things show the high importance of the question that is before us. The con- 
ferences in New York and Chicago last winter, under the leadership of John 
R. Mott, show that we are beginning to realize the significance of the sub- 
ject. . 

In The World's Work for last December, Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson dis- 
cussed the subject with considerable acumen. While his conclusions are 
open to question, it certainly is significant that he could find "twenty suc- 
cessful ( ?) pastors," only seven of whom were enthusiastic in their answers 
to the question whether they would enter the ministry again if they had 
their lives to live over. Many ministers to-day are the least outspoken in 
their appreciation of their own profession. It certainly is not surprising 
that young men are deterred from entering the ministry when those who 
are already in it discourage them. But when Dr. Tomlinson lays the blame 
for existing conditions on the controversy between "frigid ecclesiastics, on 
the one hand, the scientists and scholars on the other," which has resulted 
in an unwillingness on the part of our young men to put their necks in the 
theological noose at the time of their ordination — we must disagree with him. 
In the May issue of the same publicatipn, while touching an another phase 
of the question and calling attention to the evils of competition for men on 
the part of our seminaries, Dr. Tomlinson still has not gone to the root of 
the matter. In the conference held last winter, referred to above, the opin- 
ions as to causes and the suggestions as to how to change the situation were 
as varied as the men expressing them. Yet back of all these attempted solu- 
tions and underlying the whole subject, at once the cause and the explana- 
tion of the conditions, is a deeper and more significant fact than has yet 
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been brought forward. It is the unspirituality of our age. Beneath this 
head may be classed every possible and attempted explanation of why our 
young men avoid the gospel ministry as a life work. 

If we begin with the birth of the child, we find that the old-fashioned idea 
of consecrating the unborn babe to the Lord is practically unheard of. 
Mothers nowadays seldom think of giving their sons to God. When the boy 
is born in the modern home his whole career is mapped out along different 
lines and from a selfish and worldly standpoint. The same causes that in- 
fluence the child in his pre-natal state, follow him to the time he is ready to 
enter school, surrounding him with an environment where family worship 
is unknown and where the ministry is only mentioned to be ridiculed or the 
church to be laughed at. With this beginning, when the boy enters school he 
is confronted with a system of education that ignores the religious element 
where it does not openly hold it up to scorn. The Bible is an unknown 
book and every reference to it considered sectarian and intolerable. When 
at last the youth enters college he finds the majority there consumed with 
the greed of gain, and whatever is not practical is rigidly excluded from the 
curriculum. Where the Bible t* taught, it is more apt to be out of respect 
for some tradition than from any thoroughgoing idea of its fundamental 
importance. We are told that this is a scientific age that works out its 
problems in the laboratory and that the main idea of education is to teach 
men to think. The importance of what they are to think about is too often 
lost sight of. The materialism of the age has a firm grip on our educational 
institutions. Our young men are taught that they can serve the race best 
by making a material success in their lives. Need we be surprised to find 
that this spirit of the age has so affected our youth that there is a scarcity 
of those who are willing to make the sacrifices required of the man who de- 
votes his life to the work of the ministry? 

Through all this period when young men most often and most naturally 
receive their impressions and impulses that are to determine their life 
work, the attitude of the church — and especially the ministers — toward them 
is most important. How many ministers can say that they have conscien- 
tiously presented the claims of the ministry to the young men of their con- 
gregations? How many can claim that the example of their lives or the 
conspicuousness of their success in their chosen calling has been such as to 
inspire others to "go and do likewise"? When the ministry regains its posi- 
tion of leadership in the community, men will be attracted to the calling. It 
is claimed that the ministry can never again lead as in the days that are 
past. That is doubtless true in a sense, and we should be supremely thank- 
ful that the days of "a priest-ridden people" are over. But the opportunities 
for genuine leadership have never been greater or more alluring. In an age 
of tremendous advance it is the minister's place to lead men to think rightly 
about God and their relations to him. It has always been the work of the 
preacher to give men their theology, and this is an unusually attractive and 
absorbing pursuit in these days of reconstruction. The call is for leaders, 
and the church will be satisfied with nothing less. The church is awaken- 
ing from a long sleep. Everywhere one can see the stirrings of a deep un- 
rest. There have been many evidences of spiritual awakening. If the 
church does not respond to the call of the times, the church will be lost. 
God's work will go on, but it will be under a new church and under a new 
ministry. With a true respect and reverence for the past ; a hearty response 
to the call of the present, and an overwhelming optimism for the future, let 
the ministry persuade men of the superlative importance 6f their calling! 

In preparation for the discussion of this subject, the writer was in cor- 
respondence with men who are leaders in their respective fields. The opin- 
ions that prevail are still as varied as the men expressing them. President 
Mackenzie, of Hartford, has touched the heart of the matter, however. He 
says: **The individual reasons given are so many that it would be tedious 
to enumerate them at length. I suppose that we must take for granted that 
any general feeling of this kind is the outcome of a general state of mind 
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and heart in the community at large. Where the gospel itself is regarded by 
all as the supreme interest of life, the preaching of the gospel will become 
the supreme attraction as a career. If young men feel that they can avoid 
the ministry it is because they do not feel the pressure upon their consciences 
and hearts of the religious situation. When men are convinced that the 
gospel is the supreme fact in human experience, and when this takes hold 
of their hearts and imaginations, all other excuses for avoiding the ministry 
will fade and vanish." 

So, too, Prof. Wl H. S. Demarest, of our own seminary, writes that to 
his mind the broad answer to the question why young men avoid the minis- 
try is found in a present digression of spiritual quality in the Church — "a 
certain unspiritualness affecting parental relation, youthful consecration, and 
even pastoral, congregational, and institutional zeal for the cause." This 
lack of spiritual power must first be overcome before the situation can be 
changed. 

In a word, there has been an awakening to this need on the part of many. 
That awakening must become general. Without a revival of true religion, 
there can be no solution of the problem. If we have any faith in God's 
Word we must believe that the Holy Spirit does come upon those who ask 
for him. The praying and working for that revival la no vague thing. If 
we have not fulfilled all the conditions of our own prayers in the matter, we 
have no right to expect any answer to them. To refuse to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of life, to be careless in our living, to neglect the constant 
and prayerful urging upon individual men that they enter the ministry, to 
be pessimistic as to the outcome — any or all of these things will defeat the 
purposes of God as far as we are concerned. There is much else that we 
might mention as possible helps to a larger response to the call of God on 
the part of our young men, but supremely above everything else is this 
crying need of our time, as of every age, for absolute devotion to Jesus 
Christ on the part of his followers. When men see our devotedness to the 
Master and realize its unselfishness, they will be irresistibly drawn to his 
service and there will be no lack of men to enter the ranks of the Christian 
ministry. 

* * 

THE PROPOSED CREED FOR THE UNITED CHURCH. 

We, the representatives of the Congregational churches, the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, and the Methodist Protestant Church, rejoice 
at this time to enter into union with one another, through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the love of God, and for fellowship in the Holy Spirit. 
In this solemn act of faith and obedience towards the great Head of the 
Church, we do most humbly and confidently make confession of our faith 
and heartily renew the consecration of our lives to Him and to the service 
of mankind. 

1. Our bond of union consists in that inward and personal faith in Jesus 
Christ as our Divine Savior and Lord on which all our churches are 
founded; also in our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the inspired 
source of our faith and the supreme standard of Christian truth; and, fur- 
ther, in one consent to the teaching of the ancient symbols of the undivided 
church, and to that substance of Christian doctrine which is common to the 
creeds and confessions which we have inherited from the past. But we 
humbly depend, as did our fathers, on the continued guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to lead us into all the truth. 

2. We believe that God, the Father and Lord of all, did send his Son 
Jesus Christ to redeem us from sin and death by the perfect obedience of 
his holy will in life, by the sacrifice of himself on the cross, and by his 
glorious resurrection from the dead. 

3. We believe that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God and of Christ, 
moves in the hearts of men, calling them through the gospel to repentance 
and faith, awakening in them spiritual sorrow for past sin and confidence in 
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the mercy of God, together with new desires and a new power to obey his 
will. 

4. We believe that those of the sons of men, who, hearing God's calls of 
divine love, do heartily put their trust in the Savior whom his love provided, 
are assured by his Word of his most fatherly forgiveness, of his free and 
perfect favor, and the presence of his Spirit in their hearts. 

5. We believe that all who are through faith the children of God, consti- 
tute the church of Christ, the spiritual body of which he is the head, that he 
has appointed them to proclaim his gospel to all mankind, to manifest in 
their character and conduct the fruit of his Spirit, that he has granted them 
freedom to create such officers and institutions as may in each generation 
serve unto those ends, and that for the comfort of our faith he has given to 
this church the sacred ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

6. We believe that according to Christ's law men of the Christian faith 
exist for the service of man, not only in holding forth the word of life, but 
in the support of works and institutions of charity, in the maintenance of 
human freedom, in the deliverance of all those that are oppressed, in the 
enforcement of civic justice, and the rebuke of all unrighteousness. Pos- 
sessed of these convictions, both as truths which we do most firmly hold, 
and acts of faith which spring from our hearts, we do, therefore, in tne 
happy consummation of this union, and in the name of all the churches 
which we represent, commit ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, to the faith, 
love, and service of Him who made us and saved us, the Everlasting God, 
our Father, Redeemer, and Lord. To him be ascribed all praise and domin- 
ion, and glory, world without end, Amen. 

* * 

PROPOSED POLITY FOR THE UNITED CHURCH. 

[We give below the report of the Committee on Polity, which was 
amended in some minor particulars, and which is here printed to show the 
drift of thought The committee is to make a further report at an adjourned 
session, and some minor modifications may be made.] 

In accordance with these principles we recommend the following plan of 
organization : 

1. The Various Conferences, etc. 

(a) The local churches shall be left free to conduct their worship and 
business as their present customs provide. 

(b) It is suggested that so far as may be the churches in separate dis- 
tricts be united in district conferences, which shall provide for fellowship 
and care of the churches connected with them. 

(c) There shall be constituted annual conferences of the ministers and 
representatives elected from churches and pastoral charges; and their terri- 
tory limits shall be fixed by a commission of the representatives of the three 
bodies in the state. 

(d) It is recommended that the national conference shall be constituted 
after the following manner: 

Bach district conference shall present to the annual conference the names 
of two persons, one lay and one clerical, from which as a whole the annual 
conference shall elect delegates to the national conference on the basis of one 
to every ten thousand and one for each major fraction thereof. In case an 
annual conference is not fully organized conferece shall elect such delegates 
according to its own methods. 

The annual conference shall also be empowered to elect, on the same basis 
of, representation, delegates to the national conference, provided, however, 
that each annual conference shall have at least one delegate. 

We further recommend that the appointments be distributed as equally 
as possible between the clerical and lay delegates. 

It shall be in the power of the national conference to change the ratio of 
representation, according as necessity may require. 

2. Officers and Their Duties. 
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(a) In the national conference there shall be elected a president, who 
shall preside over this body and hold office until the next national meeting; 
he also shall give his whole time to the work of the united churches, and 
annually, in connection with one representative from each department of 
church work, he shall hold meetings to plan for the work of the church. 

(b) In each annual conference there shall be elected a committee to aid 
in keeping the churches supplied with pastors. (Amendment proposed, and 
each annual conference shall determine for itself the mode of supplying the 
churches with pastors.) 

(c) In each annual conference there shall be elected one or more super- 
intendents, who shall preside at the sessions of the annual conferences, and 
over the meetings of the Committee of Ministerial Supply, and shall give 
their whole time to the general work of the church within the bounds of 
their respective annual conferences. 

3. Ministerial Standing. 

(a) All ministers in good standing in any of the denominations repre- 
sented in this union shall be ministers of this new body. All licentiates shall 
retain their standing for the period of their licensure. 

All ministers under suspension shall look for relief from their disabilities 
from the body that imposed the restrictions. This shall hold until new 
rules are formulated for licensure, ordination, and ministerial standing. 

(b) Ministerial standing shall be in the district conferences or in the 
annual conferences, as may be determined by each annual conference. 

4. Name. 

This committee proposes as a part of the name for the new body, "The 
United Church." 

* * 

CHURCH PROPERTY AND VESTED INTERESTS. 

It is the judgment of this sub-committee that the denominational organ- 
izations and property and vested interests present no insuperable obstacle 
to the organic union of the three denominations. The details of this union, 
however, are so numerous that it will require much thought and considera- 
tion to mature plans for definite action. 

We recommend, therefore, that this sub-committee on vested interests be 
continued as a sub-committee or a standing committee,, with instructions to 
go forward in the preparation of plans for the unification of those interests, 
and that the proper authorities of each denomination in it fill vacancies 
occurring in their number. 

"I. N. R. Q.," by Peter Rosegger (12mo, cloth, pages 340, price $1.80, 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York). A man is condemned to death for hav- 
ing slain another. While in prison he remembers the teaching which he 
learned from his mother, and so, for his own comfort, in the contemplation 
of so beautiful a character, in homely language he writes down his memory 
of this story. It is delightfully told. Now and then a little of the ration- 
alistic spirit of the Germans crops out, but not enough to vitiate the 
story. The story tells us of the beauty, the serenity, and love of Christ. An 
interesting and attractive volume. 

"The Garden of Nuts," by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
(12mo, cloth, 232 pages, price $1.25, New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son). 
The first part of this volume is an "Essay on Christian Mysticism," deliv- 
ered as a lecture at the Glasgow Summer School of Theology in 1006, fol- 
lowed by brief expositions on the stages of the inward way, mysticism in 
theology and practice, and the doctrine of the holy assembly. The second 
part shows how the New Testament can be illustrated by the Old, and the 
Old by the New, and how faithful souls may be nourished by both. It is a 
devotional book, which will be profitable for one to study. 
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Were There Christian* at Peaaaeftlf 

This town was destroyed by an eruption from Vesuvius in the year 79. 
Archaeologists have said that at this time there were no Christians there. 
Lately, however, a terra-cotta lamp of the Roman pattern and bearing the 
symbols of Christianity has been found in the course of the excavations 
made by the Italian government. 

We see nothing improbable in the statements that followers of the Chris- 
tian faith lived in Pompeii. Some twenty years before its destruction, Paul 
readied Rome and found the gospel had already a beginning there. He con- 
tinued his preaching for some time without interruption. In the year 65 
A. D., when he was brought back a captive to the imperial city and sentenced 
to death, the Christians had already acquired considerable strength. Five 
years earlier than this Nero blamed the Christians for the burning of Rome, 
and later cruelly persecuted them because of this. During the twenty years 
following Paul's arrival in Italy, it is not at all improbable that he or some 
of his followers should have gone to Pompeii, only a day's sail on a much- 
traveled route. Only about half the city has been excavated, and many 
things may yet come forth showing the life of the people. It may yet be 
shown that Christianity was an active force in the midst of this wicked city. 

* * 

Shall Suffrage he Ualveraal? 

Until lately the movement in America has been toward general, if not 
indeed universal, suffrage. It has not helped us in the settlement of the 
race question, and there has been a feeling to restrict it. At present the 
people who are in revolt in Russia are insisting on suffrage, irrespective of 
race or sex or property qualifications. While Count Witte and the more 
thoughtful of the people may hesitate as to the propriety of doing this in 
the present disturbed condition of affairs, it is not at all improbable that 
such a step must be taken before quiet is reached. Not long since in Ger- 
many, when the imperial power made an attack on the right of franchise, 
the people became aroused, and there is a pressure for the abolition of the 
restrictions now prevailing and the adoption of manhood suffrage. Having 
been granted to Hungary, it is hard to deny it to Austria. Not long since 
more than one hundred thousand people filed by the House of Parliament in 
Vienna in good order, yet demanding reform, and the Emperor and the min- 
istry yielded. The people are more and more realizing their privileges, and 
will not again be held by the same rigid rules as in the past. The needed 
steps must be taken to prepare them for their increased responsibility. 

* * 

The New Bvaaajellum — Where Should It Begin T 

The thought of the new year seems to be evangelism. Where should it 
begin? In the local church. Says G. Campbell Morgan : "The Church has 
largely failed in evangelism because she has not realized within her own 
borders the force of her own life. . . . When the Church realizes and mani- 
fests her Lord in her personal membership and corporate capacity, then, 
and then only is she doing his work, the work of seeking and saving the 
lost" 

Rev. C. B. McKinley, in Educational Evangelism, says : "The new evan- 
gelism works by means of Sunday schools, young people's societies, and the 
pastor's meetings with the young; it studies psychology and pedagogy and 
investigates the mind of the child. The phenomena of adolescence, the spir- 
itual nature of the mature man in normal and pathological conditions; it 
8 
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works quietly but with a purpose that is deep and broad and long. It 
honors all the services of the church, all the religion of the home, as means 
of making disciples of Christ, and seeks to supplement them not by anything 
extraordinary and sensational, but by healthy and constant personal influ- 
ence." 

Dr. Wilbur Chapman declares: "I am satisfied that the chief hindrance 
to the work of Jesus Christ is the mass of non-affiliated church members 
who drift spiritually ; who bear no responsibility, taking no part in the con- 
flict between sin and righteousness, and gradually settle down to live care- 
lessly on low planes." 

The Hope of the Revolutlonlata. 

A correspondent of The Independent writes from St. Petersburg, in 
answer to the question, "What do the revolutionists expect from the present 
conflict?" as follows: (1) By creating riots and insurrections, by tying 
up railroads and impeding the telegraph, to allow time to gain the upper 
hand in certain places. (2) By encouraging revolt in the army, to rob the 
government of a few more regiments, some think the whole army will soon 
come over. (3) By keeping the troops occupied in the cities, they will give 
the peasants a free hand. Already millions of dollars' worth of property 
have been destroyed. (4) A pressure from the Baltic provinces, Poland, 
and the Caucases to make a demand in favor of their movements for liberty 
and autonomy. The general strike in these three sections has been almost 
instantaneous. (5) To hinder the Russian finances. With every move on 
the part of the revolutionists the government's expenses increase, income 
decreases, and credit is destroyed. The government cannot readily make 
loans ; bonds are going down ; gold is flowing away. It looks as if in a few 
weeks the currency will be on a paper basis. 

* * 

General Booth and Hln Farm Colonies. 

Mr. George Herring has loaned General Booth $500,000 to be used under 
his direction for the establishing on the soil of England of farm colonies. 
Booth had already been looking for land elsewhere, but by accepting this 
loan shows that he is as willing to help the worthless by colonization at 
home as by emigration abroad. The plan is as follows: Each settler will 
be provided with a piece of suitable land of about five, acres, a cottage when 
required, stock, seed and implements, and adequate provision for his family 
until such time as the farm is sufficiently productive for their support. The 
cost of this, land and all, will be charged to the settler, with interest, the 
payments to be made by annual .installments spread over a term of years. 
When paid for, the land will be conveyed to him, subject to an agreement 
that he will never allow any intoxicating drinks to be sold upon any part of 
it. General Booth is to pay back annually $20,000 until the whole amount 
is paid for the support of King Edward's Hospital Fund, in which Mr. 
Herrick is deeply interested. 

* * 

A Religion a Convention In Runsla. 

The first national convention organized by a political party in the history 
of Russia was held on the 18th of January in St. Petersburg by the Consti- 
tutional Democrats. About two hundred and fifty delegates were present, 
but the results were not great. It is currently reported that a religious 
council is soon to be held. Concerning this, the Church Standard says: 

"The Russian Church has so long been treated as a part of the state 
machinery that as a spiritual influence it has long since seemed dead. But 
with his other reforms the Emperor has undertaken to give the Church a 
measure of freedom. In a rescript to the Metropolitan Antonius he has 
directed the convocation of an extraordinary Church council. This is what 
the progressive ecclesiastics of Russia have longed for, but did not dare to 
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demand. It will be the first council for over two hundred and fifty years. 
Its convocation may mark the downfall of the vicious bureaucratic systems 
which culminated in the regime of Pobiedonotseff and stripped the Church 
of all independent authority. It strangled it while it pretended to uphold it. 
But the Russian people are in a state of demoralization even worse in eccle- 
siastical matters than in political. Then, religious development has been 
quite apart from the West, and has rendered them impervious to the fructi- 
fying influences of Protestantism. Only in political matters, Western 
political and social literature has been, introduced, and the students have 
seized upon it enthusiastically. The task of the Russian Church in its 
reformation is therefore far more difficult and much less promising than is 
the task of constitutional reform for the state." 

* * 

Robert College In Turkey. 

We do not forget the pleasant and profitable day spent, more than a year 
ago, in looking through the almost empty rooms (it was vacation) of 
Roberts College and conversing with members of the faculty as to the kind 
of work they were doing. Much of the upheaval in these Eastern countries 
for a better civil life and under governmental outlook is due, we doubt not, 
to the instruction received here. The forty-second year has just closed with 
an enrollment of 342 young men, representing fifteen different races. About 
one-half the enrollment is Greek. There are 122 students in the boarding 
department under the direct influence of the management. Of the ten 
Turkish students, two were withdrawn by orders of the Sultan. During 
the year the moral tone and discipline have been well maintained. The new 
Dodge gymnasium has been in profitable use during the year. The Arme- 
nians. Bulgarian*, and Greeks have each maintained Christian associations. 
Professor Elion represented the college at the world's Y. M. C. A. confer- 
ence held in Paris this year, as also at the Christian Federation of Students 
in Zeist, Holland. Dr. Wart bun is in this country soliciting aid from Ar- 
menian Christians. During the year Mr. John S. Kennedy has given $100,- 
000 to the college, while Mrs. William G. Dodge has added $90,000 more. 
About $10,000 in smaller sums has been secured. Money given here is well 
invested. 

* * 

A Social Revolution. 

The election for Parliamentary members is now over, and everybody is 
astonished at the results. The Liberals will have 371 members, the Union- 
ists 157, the Irish Nationalists 82, and the Laborites 52. The results are a 
notice to the House of Lords that no more obstructionist tactics will be 
submitted to. The British Weekly says : "We say deliberately that the 
rule of the most advanced Labor Government would be to us infinitely pre- 
ferable to the infamous tyranny of Mr. Balfour's government." 

The New York Tribune's London correspondent, I. N. Ford, describes the 
result of the polling as nothing less than a revolution under constitutional 
forms, by which "men who have been carpenters, shipwrights, steelsmelters, 
sailors, engineers, mechanics, pitman, and even newsboys are sent to Parlia- 
ment in place of university men, baronets with large estates, shipowners, 
manufacturers, bankers, and the sons of earls. They may not be working at 
their trades now, but they have sprung from the toiling millions, and their 
election in such numbers is a triumph for democracy. Nor do they lack 
training for public life. They have made their mark as trades union organ- 
izers; they have presided over labor congresses: they have brought about 
amalgamations and federations of allied trades; they have been aldermen 
and councilors in municipal politics; they have been delegates to inter- 
national arbitration and socialist congresses; they have been experts in 
technical education ; they have conducted trades union journals and written 
articles for the most thoughtful reviews, and most of them are fluent speak- 
ers with fine talents for the management of men. . . . They have been mas- 
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ten for twenty years without knowing it; and now at last. they understand 
the resources and power of labor organisations in politics. Since the Re- 
form Act of 1882 Parliament has represented middle-class King land. It has 
suddenly become a more democratic body, under the control of working Bag- 
land." 

• • 

Convention of Student Volunteer*. 

The fifth international convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
will be held at Nashville, Tenn., beginning February 28 and closing March 
4, 1906. The first convention was held in Cleveland in 1891, with 680 in 
attendance; the second in Detroit, 1894, with 1,325 delegates; the third in 
1898, in Cleveland, with 2,221 delegates; the fourth in 1902, in Toronto, 
with 2,957 delegates. It is expected that this coming convention will be 
larger than either of the others. 

The convention will have four prominent features. The main program 
will occupy morning and night sessions, and will include all speakers on the 
thenies presented. In the afternoon there will be about forty-five special 
conferences, each with its own complete program. There will also be a large 
and impressive exhibit, bearing on the progress of Christianity in the world. 
The fourth feature will be the exceptional opportunities for inter-collegiate, 
inter-denominational, and international fellowship. It is hoped that this 
Nashville Convention, with inexhaustible divine resources available, will 
give a mighty impulse to the religious life of the colleges, stir the entire 
Church to greater zeal and sacrifice for the realisation of the missionary 
objective, and make possible a truly remarkable onward movement in the 
world's evangelization. "To feel its power, to catch its visions, to bend be- 
neath its spirit, is to enrich life permanently/* 

Who Are Re»pon»lhle? 

A correspondent of the New York Observer asks the question, "Why do 
not young men enter the ministry?" and says the answer is to be found in 
the conditions of the Church herself. "In view of the many ways in which 
young men show themselves possessed of lofty aspirations and the heroic 
spirit, it is not fair to them to give to the question an answer that puts the 
blame upon them. It is the duty of the Church to show by business-like, 
sympathetic, and hearty cooperation that in the work of the ministry the 
noblest abilities may find their greatest sphere and win fullest success in the 
most important service that man can render to man. There are thousands 
of young men who are willing to live a self-denying life and perform a 
heroic task with no help other than God's, who shrink from putting them- 
selves in a position where the peculiar demands exceed the provision for 
meeting them, and where success depends not upon God and themselves, but 
upon a human cooperation that will not be given." 

• * 

The Franking- Privilege. 

A Washington paper charges that "Congressmen load the postal cars with 
all sorts of freight — furniture, libraries, kitchen utensils, the family wash, 
pianos, poultry, barnyard animals, etc., without limit. They frank a cow, 
a washtub, a churn, as glibly as they do a letter or a speech that no one 
ever heard."' Whether this is literally true we shall not know until the 
council of investigators reports. Assistant Postmaster-General Madden be- 
lieves the time has come to cut off the franking privilege. He proposes that 
all mail matter carry stamp. He says if this reform had been instituted a 
year ago the deficit in the postal revenue would have been wiped out and the 
department would have shown a surplus of several millions. Postmaster- 
General Cortelyou said in his report : "Government free matter, exclusive 
of equipment, constituted 12.58 per cent, of the entire freight carried. It 
occasioned in round numbers an estimated loss in revenue of $19,822,000. 
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This looks much like a case of Congressional graft. Let the whole matter 
he abolished. Let each member have an allowance for postage and require 
him to use stamps. There are three hundred and eighty-six Representatives 
and ninety-nine Senators. A thousand dollars a year to each would seem 
large, but it would not cost twenty million dollars, as it now does." 

* * 

The Book of Jonah Hlntorlc. 

A letter from the Rev. John A. Ainslie, for many years stationed at 
Mosul, near the site of ancient Nineveh, published in the Northwestern Edi- 
tion of The Bible Student and Teacher for October, mentions some interest- 
ing facts which he regards as supporting the historicity of the book of 
Jonah. He says : "There are several large Christian villages within twenty 
or twenty-five miles of old Nineveh. I have Worked more or less in many of 
these during the ten years I was stationed at Mosul. One of tbese villages 
is Tel Kaif, having about 5,000 inhabitants. I found that in this village 
they kept a fast every year, a fast of three days, which is, according to their 
own story, the repetition of the fast ordered by the King of Nineveh in 
Jonah's time. It has been kept through all these generations, and is still 
kept in that village in accordance with 'custom' which means so much to an 
Oriental. The fast was ordered by a heathen king, and those who now 
keep it are nominally Christians. I do not know why they or their fathers 
should keep it, unless it may be that they are descended from those old 
Ninevites. Exploration may yet settle this fact. I can only report the 
fact which can be tested by any one who cares to go to that village, that 
the old fast of Nineveh is still observed." This is certainly a most remark- 
able fact, the bearing of which is obvious. 

Enforcing? the Lair. 

Whether Prohibition prohibits depends very much on the man who pro- 
hibits. If Governor Folk is the man he will likely see that it does. Since 
he gave instructions to the Notice Commissioners, the saloons of St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph have been closed from midnight Saturday to 
midnight Sunday for about six months. A State law provides for the inspec- 
tion of beer consumed within the State. He estimates that about 150,009 
fewer barrels of beer will be consumed in Missouri this year than last. Sun- 
day closing is likely responsible for a large share of the decrease. The 
police records of Sunday include those of men who did their drinking late 
Saturday night, and while the police do not discriminate closely between 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct, they at least give a hint as to condition 
of things on Sunday. In St. Louis the number of arrests for drunkenness 
for fifteen Sundays, from the middle of April to the end of July in 1903 and 
1904, was about sixteen. This year for the same period there was a de- 
crease of forty per cent. For disturbing the peace for the same fifteen Sun- 
days for 1902, 1903, and 1904, it was thirty-four; this year it was twenty- 
nine, a decrease of fourteen per cent. In Kansas City the number of sa- 
loons has decreased about ten per cent, in six months. The good results of 
Governor Folk's policy has been so marked that in Kansas City public senti- 
ment is strongly in favor of Sunday closing. 

* * 

Reaching the Laborer*. 

Rev. Charles Steirle has been appointed by the Presbyterian Church t» 
help bring the gospel to the laboring people. He is arranging to have an 
eight-minute sermon at the noon hour for those employed in factories. He 
has been a mechanic himself, and hence knows how to reach men of this 
class. From two hundred and fifty centers throughout the United States he 
will distribute the work of bringing the gospel to the workingman. Preachers 
will visit the factories once a week and address the laborers as they find 
them. He tells the preachers who go that they "must not put on pulpit 
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aim." He tried some of these meetings in St Louis, where he met with 
good success. He says: "At first the outcome was dubious. Some factory 
superintendents told me they would not be responsible for the treatment I 
received. But I found at the first meeting that many who had come to scoff 
remained to pray. My plan is to have plenty of music, high-class music, 
and that not necessarily of a religious character. If the laborer can ask 
and answer questions on biblical topics, or listen to a square talk on sub- 
jects that he understands, he will feel refreshed and admit that you are on 

the square." 

* * 

A Strange Experience. 

Dr. I. K. Funk read a paper on "Psychic Phenomena" before the Pres- 
byterian Ministers' Association in New York City, not long since. After a 
general statement of his belief, he related some incidents of the many that 
had been brought to his attention. The following was told him by an emi- 
nent physician whose veracity was beyond question : The physician was 
alone in Florida and was stricken with paralysis, from which he expected 
to die. He finally became unconscious and experienced no pain. He won- 
dered if that were death, and thought of a friend a thousand miles away. 
At once he seemed to be in that home and heard the conversation of the 
family. He tried to speak, but could not get their attention. Suddenly 
the friends were upon him and they talked with each other, the friend being 
surprised at his presence there. The physician heard a voice saying that if 
his work was not done he could come back to earth. He concluded his work 
was not done. At once he found himself in his own chamber looking at his 
own corpse. By a supreme effort of will he again entered his own body 
and found the whole night had passed since he became unconscious. Dr. 
Funk then says : 

"That same morning that friend wrote that physician a letter, telling 
him that he had had a strange experience the night before; that he had 
seen the physician in his room as clearly as he had ever seen him before, 
and that in astonishment he had said to the physician : 'Why, Doctor, are you 
here? I thought you were in Florida. But as I approached to grasp your 
hand, you disappeared. I greatly fear some misfortune has happened to 
you.' This letter and one written by the doctor the same day passed each 
other on the way, but by subsequent correspondence the physician learned 
that what he had seen in the conditions stated was fact/' 

• • 

No Money Consideration Asked For. 

When missionaries to a foreign field are murdered, shall the denomina- 
tion sending them demand a money consideration for their lives? The Pres- 
byterian Church that lately saw some of its missionaries murdered at Lien- 
Chow, China, has considered that question and will most likely decide it in 
the negative. It will probably ask that the property destroyed be compen- 
sated for. When the missionary goes abroad he goes to help men and to 
save them. He understands in doing this that he takes some risks, and if he 
is called upon to lay down his life in the Master's service, no bill should be 
sent to the government. If a financial punishment were insisted on, it would 
likely fall on innocent parties. Then, blood cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents. We need to show these people that we are really their friends 
and are not disposed to do anything that would look like a spirit of revenge. 
This proposed forgiveness will have a good effect on the people. The Chinese 
minister to the United States has lately sent a letter to Dr. A. J. Brown, 
Secretary of Foreign Missions for the Presbyterian Ohurch, in which he 
says: "I note with special gratification that it has been unanimously de- 
cided by your Board not to ask nor to receive indemnity of a primitive 
character. I have lost no time in advising my government of the conciliatory 
stand taken by your Board in this matter, which, I am sure, will be greatly 
appreciated by my government, as it is by myself." 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

It is with sad heart we chronicle on this page the death of Bishop E. B. 
Kephart, who on January 24, when in the midst of his work, was called by 
the Lord of the harvest to receive the reward of his labors. For forty 
years he has been an acquaintance, a personal friend, a counselor, an adviser, 
and a fellow-worker of ours. He was one of the first men who urged the 
establishing of the United Brethren Review as a help to the increasing 
number of our college graduates. To prevent its discontinuance he edited a 
number of its pages for a time, and again and again enriched its columns 
by his well-prepared articles. The January issue contained practically the 
last work of his pen, on "The Minister's Relation to Truth." One of the 
reasons for placing him in the Bishop's office was because, having been a 
college president, he would be interested in educational progress. It was 
fitting that the last work of his life should be in helping to build a new 
church college. It will take some time for us to become accustomed to his 
absence when our CRtirch bodies meet in annual session. We shall miss his 
fine presence ; we shall listen in vain for his strong, emphatic utterances ; 
his stalwart grappling with Church problems. He comes not back to us, 
but we may go to him. It was a short and quick passage he made. He 
was an earnest workman and wrought well in all departments of Church 
work. He was a brave, courageous soul, who stood manfully for the right 
as he saw it, and against all opposition. He deserves the rest which has 
come to him. 

"The last enemy that shall be abolished is Death." 



WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER. 

There is no man in the educational circles of these United States whose 
loss will be more keenly felt than that of President Harper, who died in 
Chicago at 2:17 p.m. on Wednesday, January 10, a few minutes after he 
had bidden good-by to all who were in his room. 

He has had a most remarkable career. He was born July 26, 1856, at 
New Concord, Muskingum County, Ohio. A United Presbyterian college 
was located here. He entered its preparatory department at eight years of 
age, and graduated with the degree of A. B. at fourteen, almost ten years 
earlier than the average graduate. He had already shown a fondness for 
Hebrew, and his graduating address was in this language. Too young to 
enter upon an active career, he clerked in his father's store, but studied 
language under a private tutor for the space of three years. He then went 
to Yale, where he gave himself to the study of philosophy, the Indo'-Iranian, 
the Semitic languages, receiving, at the age of nineteen, the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). At the close of this year he married Miss Ellen 
Paul, whose father was the president of Muskingum College. Not long 
after, he became principal of the Masonic College at Macon, Tenn. At the 
end of a year he accepted a position as tutor in Denison University at 
Granville, Ohio, where he remained four years. While at Granville he 
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passed through a religious experience which resulted in his uniting with the 
Baptist Church of that place. His love for and proficiency in the Hebrew 
language led to his being invited to become Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in the Baptist Union Theological Seminary at Morgan 
Park, 111., whither he went in 1880. This institution has since become the 
divinity school of the University of Chicago. 

It was while here that he projected his Correspondence School in Hebrew 
and Old Testament literature, and- began the publication of what became the 
Old Testament Student. In 1886 he was invited to the chair of Semitic 
languages and biblical literature in Tale University, which invitation he 
accepted and spent five years there. He was thought by some to be the 
ablest Semitic scholar of his time. When he first went to Yale no man had 
a profounder love for and confidence in the Old as well as in the New Tes- 
tament than had he. On his return he had undergone a change, which was 
evident in all the rest of his life. His associations at Yale seemed to affect 
all the rest of his marvelous work. 

Tne original University of Chicago had been founded in 1856, but in 1886, 
after a series of struggles, it succumbed to the burden of debt. In 1888 the 
American Baptist Education Society considered the question of organizing 
a new university, and a year later John D. Rockefeller gave a pledge for 
$600,000 for the purpose, provided this amount was raised to a million dol- 
lars inside of ninety days. Mr. Rockefeller and his counselors began to 
look about for a man to take charge of the work. They settled on the man 
at Yale. He was elected in 1890 and began his work, after a brief trip 
abroad, July 1, 1891. The first work was to secure the $400,00(1 needed to 
bind Rockefeller's donation, and it was done so readily and so easily that 
further work of the same kind was put upon him. Mr. Rockefeller con- 
tributed in all to the institution about $14,000,000. 

It is said that instead of planning for a moderate institution which the 
$600,000 would have fairly endowed, he started in to plan for a university 
on the basis of $50,000,000. All the plans for new buildings were drawn 
and a location found for each of them before one of them was built. By 
this he showed he had confidence in himself arid faith in the future. The 
professional and technical schools were outlined in his plan, but none were 
started until he had money and men to make them the best in the country. 
When he had his money, then he secured the best instructors he could secure 
and paid them the needed salaries to keep them. His very audacity brought 
to his help men of means who were willing to identify themselves with a 
man of such wonderful possibilities. Marshall Field, who has lately died, 
gave the original site. Charles T. Yerkes gave the observatory bearing his 
name. When Mr. Harper went to Mr. Yerkes to solicit his help he told 
him he had a chance to buy a forty-inch objective, the largest lens in the 
world. Yerkes said to him, "Go ahead with it and send me the bill. But be 
sure to have the biggest and the best." 

He is known to the world as a man of affairs, as a getter of money, and 
yet that which he enjoyed most of all was his teaching. "He taught as 
much,- if not more, than any other man on his faculty. For years, in addi- 
tion to two or three regular courses during the week, he taught a Sunday- 
morning class composed largely of undergraduates. I never saw him so 
enthusiastic as after one of these Sunday-morning sessions, for, above all 
else, he loved to teach the Bible to college students." 

He was a pioneer and blazed his own way. "He originated study by cor- 
respondence. He founded three theological journals. He made popular 
Bible study a national movement. He made University Extension an 
integral part of collegiate education. He invented the inductive method in 
the study of language. He was the founder of the Religious Education 
Association." 

His heart was also in his library more than in his office. Most of his 
writings are those of a specialist. He was the author of a number of books 
and of articles in which he showed scholarly tastes. His work on Amos and 
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Hosea is said to be the finest piece of work ever produced in English, if not 
in any language. It was his purpose, as soon as he had leisure, to produce 
other works which he hoped would be better than these; but there is no 
leisure for a man like this. 

How was he able to do so much? He carried a "littje red notebook/' 
which his friends know so well, and in which he jotted down suggestions 
made to him, which afterwards would develop into some valuable results. 
When he wanted a little rest he would fly away on the cars to make a lec- 
ture or to look after some business matters. He worked by day and by 
night, and when he should have been in bed he was still in his office. His 
habits soon became irregular, sleeping and eating at irregular hours. He 
worked with others and through others, keeping himself to the highest ten- 
sion. He worked incessantly and burned out the candle. 

A year ago he was in New York, attending a Baptist General Conference, 
and from there went to consult an expert physician about some pains which 
troubled him. He submitted to an operation, which revealed cancer of the 
bowels, and all that could be done would be to push the end a little farther 
forward. He wanted to live, if possible, until January 15, 1906, so he could 
put the institution in such shape that others could carry it forward. Although 
weak and suffering, he gave attention to the affairs of the institution until 
within five days of the time he had fixed. When the messenger of death 
became insistent, he laid aside his pen and his books. He lived and died a 
devoted Christian. "His last days form a tremendous argument for a faith 
that will allow one to apply himself so persistently to the end, meet that 
end so calmly, and to lovingly reach out for the hand of God to escort him 
farther on the way." 

* * 

MEN WITH A CONSCIENCE. 

The new Prime Minister in England will find, as his predecessor did, 
that many of the leaders outside of the Beta bli shed Church have the courage 
of their convictions. Before the new education act was passed, some three 
years ago, a committee representing the Protestant dissenting bodies of Eng- 
land called upon Mr. Balfour and protested against the passage of the act, 
but the leaders went ahead, believing, as they asserted, "the Dissenters will 
soon get over their sulks." The act was passed, and by it some 16,000 sec- 
tarian schools, most of them belonging to the Church of England, were to 
be supported by the general taxes. 

Provision, in a way, was made for outside representation on School 
Boards, but it became practically impossible for a Dissenter to become a 
teacher in one of these schools. Some teachers were indiscreet enough to 
say to the children that the non-conformist chapels were really only club- 
houses; that the Churchmen were the wheat and the Dissenters the tares. 
The Free Churchmen who were taxed for nearly one-half of these schools 
were greatly aggrieved, and some of them, and among them the best-cultured 
men of the nation, said they would not submit, and so became what were 
called "passive resisters." They cheerfully paid all taxes except that asked 
for sectarian education. It is said sixty-five thousand of them have been 
summoned into court. In many cases their household goods have been 
seized and sold at auction to satisfy the tax claim. Two hundred and thirty- 
one persons, one hundred and eight of whom were clergymen, have been im- 
prisoned, some of them more than once. This has lasted for three years, 
and instead of abating, the zeal and determination to resent has grown 
stronger 

The third anniversary of this resistance movement has just been cele- 
brated in the City Temple, London. The attendance was remarkable, both 
as to the number and character of the men present; and these represented 
many thousands who were not there, who for conscience' sake were willing, 
like the old-time martyrs, to endure the spoiling of their goods and 
even imprisonment Three hours were allowed for a testimony meet- 
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tag. On the platform were many men who had been in jail; among 
these a Doctor Johnston, a white-haired man of seventy-four, pastor of 
a Congregational church just outside of London. He had just served a 
sentence in one jail and his daughter was imprisoned elsewhere. Nearby 
sat the pastor of the Primitive Methodist Church of Southampton, who had 
served five terms in jail during the last eleven months. As a Baptist min- 
ister arose to relate his prison experiences, a telegram was handed him, 
announcing that a warrant for his rearrest had just been issued, and he 
must hurry home to begin a new sentence. A Methodist layman about four- 
score years old said : "I am an old man. I had never been in a prison cell 
before in my life." He was willing to go again, if need be. "They may 
break my body, but they cannot break my spirit," he said. A number were 
sent to Bedford jail, and they took con fort in thinking of Bunyan, who had 
been there before them. They were treated like the ordinary criminal pris- 
oners, and in some cases even worse. More than one minister told of the 
insults that had been heaped upon them by the government chaplains. 

The meeting was one of intense interest. Again and again the building 
shook with applause. The audience sang: 

"Fines cannot make us flinch, 

Force cannot scare; 
Fearless we '11 face the pinch 

Of prison fare. 
Bolt, bar, and prison wall — 

For Faith we Ml face them all. 
No law shall soul enthrall — 

Bear, bear and dare," 

and the enthusiasm was beyond bounds. 

Those who think these men are wild enthusiasts and that the movement 
will soon burn itself out, have not studied its history. Back of it are such 
preachers as R. F. Horton, president of the Free Church Council ; John 
Clifford, R. J. Campbell, C. Sylvester Home. F. B. Meyer, Campbell Mor- 
gan. Principal Fairbairn, and scores of other eminent men, both ministers 
and laymen. Surely such a spectacle as this will arouse indolent church 
people and set the wicked world to thinking. If we may judge from the 
reports in the papers, non-conformist England is stirred to her center. A 
few months since, Rev. Mr. Nightingale, of Leeds, was thrown into jail and 
the city was aroused. Every evening 2,000 people gathered by his prison 
wall and sang and prayed. When his time was out, he was discharged at 
six o'clock in the morning, but even at that early hour the street was packed 
with people who had come to meet him, and did so With shouts of delight. 
Surely this cannot last. One of the sad effects is that it creates a tendency 
to bitterness between the churches and does not incline to Christian unity. 
Let the Church be disestablished, and let the people there have, as we have 
here, a free Church in a free State, and these troubles will cease. 

* • 

YOUR NEXT BIBLE. 

If you do not have it already, you want your next Bible to be the Amer- 
ican Standard Version. Tour aim should be to have the very best English 
translators you can get. The United Brethren Publishing House is offering 
a special edition of this version at the rate of $4.85, which will continue for 
a short time. The latest edition contains two leather pockets for carrying 
sermons, notes, or Sunday-school lesson helps. These can be taken out and 
returned if desired. On the inside of cover is an index of the books of the 
Bible, with pages marked. With this is a plan for reading the Bible 
through, both Old and New Testament, once a year. There is a condensed 
concordance and a pronouncing dictionary of proper names. There are 
thirty-two pages of blank ruled paper, with pencil attached, for taking notes. 
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There are twelve fine colored lithographed maps, which are indexed. Tlie 
book is bound in extra morocco, divinity circuit, overlapping edges, leather- 
lined to edge, round corners, silk-sewed, red under gold edges. It is in good 
type, neither too large nor too small. It is an attempt to supply completely, 
compactly, and conveniently the needs of all those who wish really to learn 
or to teach the Scriptures. There are finer Bibles, but not at this rate. It 
will be sent to any one, by mail or express, prepaid, for $4.85, by the United 
Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. 



THE HAYSTACK CENTENNIAL. 

When Samuel J. Mills went as a student to Williams College, his mind 
was burdened with the cause of missions. "He reflected long and prayed 
much before he disclosed his views. When he determined to unburden his 
mind by conversing with two or three of his more intimate fellow-students, 
it was in a manner that deserves to be related : he led them out into a 
meadow at a distance from the college to a retirement probably familiar to 
himself, though little exposed to observation or liable to be approached, 
where, by the side of a large stack of hay, he devoted the day to prayer and 
fasting and familiar conversation on this new and interesting theme." They 
formed a little student fraternity, and later, when some of them went to 
Andover, they united themselves with others, and this eventually led to the 
formation of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

This was in 1806, but on what day is not known. A marble monument 
has been erected on the spot, which has stood for half a century. Little is 
known of that meeting except that five young men took shelter there as a 
protection from the storm. What they did, however, resulted in one of the 
grandest missionary movements of modern times. The Board proposes to 
commemorate the event this year by holding meetings in various sections 
and awakening interest which will lead to greater gifts of money. They 
are calling home for this purpose from the foreign field some of their best 
missionaries, among whom is Rev. Arthur Smith, D.D., of the North China 
Mission, and who has been abroad a long time. The earlier months of the 
year will be given to these meetings and addresses, and the Board will then 
come together in October at Williamstown, where it is expected a round 
million of dollars will be the income of this Centennial Year. 



THE TRI-CHUROH COUNCIL. 

On another page we give the report of the Committee on "Substance of 
Doctrine" : also that of the Committee on "Polity,'* and one on "Church 
Property." Some brief amendments were made, but these were adopted 
substantially as there given. They are only tentative and not necessarily 
permanent. Each of these committees has been continued and is authorized 
to study more fully and at its leisure the matters submitted to it and make 
further report at an adjourned meeting to be called within the next eighteen 
months. What is then agreed upon will go down to the legislative bodies 
of the various churches represented, and with us from that body to the 
people, for approval or disapproval. 

We confess we are amazed at what was done, the rapidity with which it 
was done, and the spirit in which it was done. The men who came together 
were not indifferent, but had a mind to work. Men will not take time out 
of the busy church season, travel hundreds of miles, and pay their own 
expenses, unless they are intensely interested, as these men proved to be. 
From start to finish they lost no time, but in committee meetings and in the 
general meeting every man seemed to have one purpose in mind; namely, 
how he could best build up the Master's kingdom and most rapidly extend 
his gospel to a lost world. 
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From the beginning no man seemed to think of the things of his own de- 
nomination, but of the things of the general Church. It has been charged 
against the Protestant Church that its many subdivisions have greatly 
weakened its power and made it a stumbling-block to many. Here was a 
body of men, the best representatives of their various denominations, who 
had come, so far as they were concerned, to wipe out this divided Church 
and to help answer their Master's prayer that they all might be one. 

Therefore they allowed no little thing to stand in the way. They were 
after the great essentials. They substantially agreed on doctrines. The 
great fundamental teachings of Christianity they all accepted. Unity in 
essentials, liberty in non-essentials, was the spirit of the hour. The larger 
body numbered more than both of the others in the number of delegates and 
in the constituency they had left behind. If any one had even the remotest 
fear that any advantage would be taken of the weaker bodies, that fear was 
banished the moment they began work. The largest body seemed the most 
ready to make concessions. There was not the least tendency to monopolize 
or control. Each man spoke earnestly but courteously his own convictions, 
and each sought to harmonize the apparent differences. 

The people seemed to recognize that the Spirit of God was present. It 
was a deeply religious meeting. Again and again the doxology was sung 
when some result was reached which boded good for God's kingdom. All 
seemed to pay honest, religious deference to the great Head of the Church. 
Again and again was his guidance most earnestly implored. It hardly seems 
possible that men of such different tastes and training, reared in such diverse 
religious atmospheres, could have labored so diligently for three days and 
nights on the most vital questions, without the manifestation of any unkind 
spirit or word of complaint 

If all the members of all these churches could have been present and par- 
takers of this spirit, this union could have been consummated within the 
next twelve months, probably; but they were not. Those who were there 
must carry the spirit and the plan to those who were not. "The United 
Church" is on paper, but not absolutely a thing of fact. To accomplish that 
will require years of patience and effort. This Council shows that it is a 
possible thing to do. If all these representatives could so unite, so can the 
laymen of all their churches when they come into possession of the same 
spirit. The people must be taught by their pastors, and must study for 
themselves the methods proposed. They must consider the advantages of 
such a union, made in the right spirit, and if not so made it will not be a 
union. 

Even those who were a little lukewarm when they came, went away im- 
pressed that it was a Providential movement. If so, we must not be in the 
way of it. Yea, more, if it be such a movement we must help it forward. 
It is the duty of each one of us to help forward in every legitimate way 
that which in our judgment will the more quickly set up God's kingdom in 
the earth. 

Our duty in the near time, in addition to acquainting ourselves with the 
plans and methods proposed, is to push forward our church work. We are 
not a body of people who have failed of our mission and are patiently wait- 
ing for some one to come and absorb us. On the contrary, we are still full 
of life and vigor. If this union should be freely consummated in five years 
from this time, and we see no impossible reason why it should not be, we 
should come into it with 300,000 membership, with our colleges and Sem- 
inary in good financial condition and well equipped, our mission stations at 
home and abroad grappling with the wretchedness about them and mani- 
festing themselves as a power for good. This is no time to rest in our tents 
or slacken our pace in marching. We are still one of the divisions of the 
King's army, and his command is now, as ever, "Speak to the people that 
they go forward." 
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[ Book* reviewed in this department can be eeenred from the United Brethren 
Publishing Heme* at the prieee named.} 

"Northern Trails," by William J. Long (12mo, cloth, gilt top. twelve full- 
page and two hundred smaller illustration*, 400 pages, price $1.50 net, Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Company), is made up of studies of animal life in the rivers 
and on the grounds of Labrador and Newfoundland. The author, having 
carefully studied the animals named, tells us as best he can not only what 
they do, but why they do these things. The incidents recorded here are as 
true, the author tells us, as careful observation can make them. He has 
confined his own observations by the experiences of others. He believes they 
are directed by a wide-awake intelligence, strengthened by this daily occu- 
pation. It w a well-written book, handsomely published, and will prove 
interesting and profitable reading for old as well as young. 

From L. C. Page & Co.. we have "In the Desert of Waiting*' and "The 
Three Weavers," both of them handsomely made, and both written by Annie 
Fellows Johnson. The first will help us to bear disappointment by learning 
that in the desert of waiting we may find great riches. The second is a 
"fairy tale" for fathers and mothers, as well as for daughters. — Also "The 
Little People of the Sycamore," by Charles G. D. Roberts ( 12mo. cloth. 58 
pages, illustrated, price 50 cents), who prove to be two raccoons and their 
babies. The book tells how they foraged, how they sought frogs in the 
ponds, looked for fowls in the hen-house, and gathered corn in the fields. — 
"Hie Return to the Trails" is the story of a bear that lost his mother, 
and was kept by the master of a lumber camp, sold to a circus, ran off to 
his early home, and later on, when seeking the haunts of men. was shot by 
mistake. 

From the same publishers we have "Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie," by 
Stephen Conrad (12mo, cloth, 296 pages, price $1.50). In a previous vol- 
ume we had the story of ''The Second Mrs. Jim," a valuable stepmother 
managing Jim and his children with no little tact and skill. We now have 
a series of conversations with Jimmie's wife, in which the former does most 
of the talking. She visits her stepson and his wife, who live in the country, 
and tells of the many experiences, such as the Sunday school, the fishing, 
the quilting, the split in the church, and other things delightful to inter- 
ested ears. An interesting book, which all will enjoy. 

"The Work of Preaching," by Arthur S. Hoyt, D.D. (12mo. cloth, 355 
pages, price, $1.50 net. New York, The Macmillan Company). This inter- 
esting and instructive volume was prepared by a professor in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, with his own classes in view, but it is a book for all to 
study who are now in the ministry or hope soon to be. This age demands 
better preachers than before. The sermon is not a manufactured affair, but 
must be a message born of the Spirit. If it is, it will agree with the Scrip- 
tures, and if he make it a personal message, the people will hear it. The 
author tells us how to preach and how not to preach. We must study great 
preachers for illustrations of how to preach well. Learning does not hinder, 
but helps, if properly used. The gospel must be applied to the questions of 
the age. We must heartily commend this volume. 

"Doctrine and Life," by George B. Stevens. Ph.D., D.D. (12mo» cloth, 247 
pages, price $1.25, Boston, Seller, Burdett & Company). The purpose of 
the author is to answer the question, What is the relation of doctrine to 
life? The Christian religion includes all our life in the largest sense of the 
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word, not simply in outward action, but in an inner spiritual life, quickening 
into new power every faculty of the soul. Therefore doctrine is inseparable 
from life. Not all are of equal importance. The author goes on to show 
how Christian truth adapts itself to the wants of man's mind and con- 
science, and its bearings upon the depths and quality of character. It is a 
helpful volume. 

"God's Image in Man, and its Defacement," by James Orr, D.D. (large 
12mo, cloth, 325 pages, price $1.75. imported by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York). These six lectures by Professor Orr were delivered before the 
professors and students of Princeton Theological Seminary in the fall of 
1903. The author thinks he finds a tendency in some places to surrender 
the vital aspects of Christian doctrine at the shrine of what he calls the 
"modern view of the world." This latter is not really one view, but a "con- 
geries of conflicting and often mutually irreconcilable views." He sets forth 
the biblical view of God, man, and sin, and then shows the fallacy of the 
world view of to-day : how irreconcilable they are with truth and how the 
Bible ever stands unharmed. It is an able and thorough discussion of a 
vital subject, and we commend it to our readers. 

"The House of Mirth," by Edith Wharton (12mo, cloth, 532 pages, price 
$1.50, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons), was originally published as a 
serial in Scribner's Magazine; is an interesting volume, and at the same 
time helpful, for it shows up the frivolous side of our social life. It shows 
the sordid spirit, the petty amusements, the self-indulgence, the utter heart- 
tessness of our American smart society. The heroine, raised in wealth, loves 
her father and mother. The way for her to succeed is to compromise her- 
self by a wealthy marriage, which her high ideals will not allow her to do. 
Her life ends in tragedy because she cannot barter her heart to save her 
from poverty. It is a revelation of the hollowness of our fashionable life, 
which should call to higher thinking and better living. 

"The Professor's Legacy," . by Mrs. Alfred Sedgwick ( 12mo, cloth, 322 
pages, price $1.50, New York, Henry Holt & Company), is the story of a 
German scholar who, before he dies, leaves to his English student his unfinished 
book on corals, while he is compelled to look after the motherless daughter. 
Both the professor and his student know more of corals than of rearing 
girls. To carry out the purpose of the professor, the student marries the 
girl. It takes some time before they understand each other. T^ie scene 
varies between a German university town and an English country place. 
The whole book is an interesting revelation of character. 

"The Boy Life of Christ," by William Byron Forbush, Ph. D., Utt.D. 
(12mo, cloth, 326 pages, eight half-tone illustrations and map. ornamental 
covers, price $1.25 net, New York, Funk & Wagnalls), is a painting of 
Christ, rather than a photograph. It does not tell all that Jesus said and 
did. It does not deal with the philosophical or theological side of his life. 
It seeks to appeal to boys by snowing the manly, the heroic, the real, the 
active qualities of his life. The purpose has been to make the readers see 
not only the "highest manhood," but also the "strong Son of God. immortal 
love." We believe the author has made a successful volume, that will inter- 
est and help young people. 

"Introduction to the Old Testament," by John Edgar McFadgen (12mo, 
cloth, 356 pages, price $1.75, A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York). The 
writer holds the chair of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in Knox 
College, Toronto, a staunch Presbyterian institute. The book is not written 
for specialists, but as a compendium for theological students, ministers, and 
laymen. He changes the order of the books to more nearly represent why 
he thinks they were written. He represents the conservative school of 
modern critics. He believes the Book of Genesis to be a compilation, and 
tells us why ; why he thinks Isaiah is the work of two authors. He has a 
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chapter on "Tlie Prophetic and Priestly Documents." The book is written 
in a reverential spirit. His conclusion will not be accepted by the older 
school of investigators, but as a modest statement of the views of the 
"higher critics." 

"The Inspiration of our Faith." by John Watson, D.D. ("Ian Maclaren") 
(12mo, cloth, 350 pages, price $1.25 net, New York, A. C. Armstrong & 
Son). This is a volume of some twenty-nine brief sermons by Dr. Watson, 
and takes its name from the first. They are on such live topics as Enthu- 
siasm, Optimism, Jesus' Criticism of Emotion, Vision, the Passion for God, 
the Immanence of God, the Reasonableness of Prayer, and kindred themes. 
They are dear in thought and broad in vision. They will prove helpful to 
those who have difficulties that perplex them. They are the utterances of a 
man of wide experience in the ministry. They are full of courage and cheer, 
and also carry with them a fine literary charm. 

"The Abolitionists," by John P. Hume (12mo, cloth, 224 pages, price 
$1.25, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York). This interesting volume was called 
forth during the last campaign by an attack that was made, charging them 
with injuring the very cause they were seeking to aid. The writer was in 
close touch with these men and women, and more courageous, more self- 
sacrificing men and women never lived. In twenty-three brief chapters the 
author tells who and what these people were, the prejudices against which 
they contended, a description of the early anti-slavery pioneers, the mobs 
they met, the underground railroads, colonization, Lincoln and emancipa- 
tion, and the end of abolitionism. It is a thrilling story, and no man can 
be a loyal American who has not read the story. 

"Autobiography of George Mflller," compiled by G. Fred Bergen (octavo, 
cloth, illustrated, 735 pages, price $1.50 net, Gospel Publishing House, New 
York). Some years before his death Mr. M tiller published his autobiography 
in four volumes. It was thought best to condense these into one volume, 
which would cost less and also bring the matter down to Mr. M tiller's death. 
This has been done by Mr. Bergen, who was long associated with Mr. M tiller 
and who is now his successor. Much of this is in Mr. M tiller's own words. 
It is a thrilling story, showing how wonderfully God led this man and how 
he will lead all who completely trust in him. In the highest seme of the 
term this was a man of God. It ought to do much in confirming a wavering 
faith. 

"The Development of the Sunday School, 1780-1906" (crown octavo, 732 
pages, cloth, price $1, Executive Committee International Sunday-school 
Association, Boston). The most important volume bearing on Sunday- 
school work that has ever been published. It is invaluable to all Sunday- 
school workers. The first two hundred pages are historical, and give the 
different aspects of the movement from Robert Raikes to our own day. 
Then follows the proceedings of the Toronto Convention, covering four hun- 
dred pages, in which are found some valuable addresses. The third part of 
the book reports the doings of workers in common, such as pastors, super- 
intendents, primary workers, teachers, and such. Twenty pages give val- 
uable statistical information. Some three hundred illustrations add to the 
value of the book. A list of the lessons studied from 1872 to and including 
1906 is given. We repeat again, it is a whole library, and every aggressive 
teacher and worker should have a copy. 

"John Fletcher Hurst: A Biography," by Albert & Osborn (octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, 509 pages, price $2 net Eaton & Mains, New York). This is a 
most delightful volume, both in contents and outward appearance, giving us 
an inside view of the spirit and life of one of the greatest Methodist leaders. 
It is written by one who was associated with him in his literary work and 
had opportunities to study him. Bishop Hurst was a prominent author, a 
wise teacher, a skillful executive, and a broad-minded public citizen. He left 
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behind him an excellent library, which sold for fifty thousand dollam — more 
money than it cost him. Uiis is a charming story of his boyhood days on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, the letters which he wrote when traveling, 
and his pictures of university life abroad. It is written, first of all, for 
Methodists, and every young man of this faith should read it, but it will 
prove a source of inspiration to all. 

From the same publishers we have "The Little Colonel's Christmas Vaca- 
tion," by Annie Fellows Johnson (12mo, cloth, decorated cover, 388 pages, 
price $1.50). This is a new addition to the "Little Colonel Series," by Mrs. 
Johnson, already quite extensive, and have proved to be interesting volumes 
to young people. This new volume will be no exception to the rule. 

"The Bible Beautiful," by Estelle M. Howell (12mo, ornamented cloth, 
gilt top, 336 pages, price $2, L. C. Page & Co., Boston). This is a hand- 
some and entertaining volume, designed to show how the -early Christians 
pictured Bible scenes. They carried its scenes on cathedral fronts, stained 
their windows, ornamented their house doors, and frescoed their churches. 
This book aims to trace the growth of this pictorial representation from the 
crude pictures of the catacombs, on down through the events of various 
centuries, even to the present. The illustrations given are from Old Testa- 
ment story and the life of Christ, and show how greatly Bible scenes have 
influenced the art of the Old World. 

"The Gist of the Sermon," by Rev. Herbert C. Alleman (small 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 230 pages, price 75 cents, Lutheran Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia). This is a series of brief talks on Ecclesiastes. The author be- 
lieves this to be a theistic philosophy of life ; not an ethical or philosophical 
treatise, but a sort of autobiographical poem, in which the author gives us a 
record of the struggles, fears, hopes, perplexities, griefs, and sins of the 
human heart, and this tells us the conclusion he has reached. There are 
twelve brief chapters with the following heads: "Soliloquy," "The Plaint 
Human," "The Experiment of Wisdom, of Pleasure." "A Pause for Reflec- 
tion," "An Observation," "Another Pause," "The House of God," "The Ex- 
periment of Wealth, of Moderation," "The Counsel of Age," and the Con- 
clusion. 

"In the Days of Milton." by Tudor Jenks (16mo, cloth, 300 pages, price 
$1, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York). This is the third volume in the series 
of "Lives of Great Writers," projected by these publishers and under the 
editorial supervision of Tudor Jenks. We need something of the spirit of 
Milton's time, for the descendants of the men who then lived came to begin 
life in this new world, and the principles, sentiments, traditions, and preju- 
dices they brought with them became a part of our national life. Milton's 
life was not free from bitterness and disappointment and domestic trouble, 
but he was a brave disciple and apostle of liberty, and his words still ring 
when tyranny is to be overthrown: The young people of our age would do 
well to study the life and spirit of the man. 

"Jesus and the Prophets," by Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D.. (12mo, cloth, 
250 pages, price $1.50 net. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons). This fresh 
volume is an historical, exegetical, and interpretive discussion of the use of 
Old Testament prophecy by Jesus, and his attitude toward it. The author 
asks the question, "Was Jesus concerned with prophecy as prediction, or was 
he concerned with it as truth?" He answers, in part, by saying, "One ele- 
ment in prophecy is concrete, definite, and historical ; another is ideal and 
general ; one deals with facts, the other with principles." In the main these 
prophets were preachers for their age. When Jesus looked for connection 
between himself and prophecy, it was not so much in a definite prediction 
as in the inner spiritual sense. With him the universal and spiritual side 
was brought out, and in this sense he realized himself as fulfilling it. 



Courage! What if the snows art stop. 
And what if the hill* are long and iteep. 

And dags are short and night* are long. 

And the good are weak and the bad are strong f 
Courage! The snow is a field for play: 
And the longest hill has a well-worn tray; 

There are songs that short vn the longest night. 

There 's a dag it hen wrong shall be rated by right. 
So courage; c<*urage. 't is ncrer so far 
From a plodded path to a shining star. 

— Author Unknown. 
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DAXIEL IX THE PALACE SCHOOL. 

BY BEV. JOHN UKQUHAKT. 

In the first chapter of the Book of Daniel, Ashpenaz, the 
chief of the eunuchs, is commanded to seek out "certain of the 
children of Israel, and of the king's seed and of the princes; 
children in whom was no blemish, but well-favored and skilful 
in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and understanding 
science, and such as had ability in them to stand in the king's 
palace, and whom they might teach the learning and the tongue 
of the Chaldeans" (Chap. 1: 3, 4). 

Now there are four things implied in this incident : 

1. Learning was a recognized, honorable, and ardent pur- 
suit among the Babylonians. They were not only warriors; 
they were also scholars. 

2. There was a palace school for the instruction of the 
princes and young nobility; for we read that, besides being 
under the control of palace officials, food was sent them from the 
royal table, so that the place of instruction could not have been 
far distant: "And the king appointed them a daily provision of 
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the king's meat, and of the wine which he drank; so nourish- 
ing them three years, that at the end thereof they might stand 
before the king" (verse 5). 

3. Children of foreign princes were admitted to the palace 
school. 

4. The special subject of study was the literature and the 
language of certain people called Chaldeans. 

All this is plainly implied in the simple statement contained 
in Daniel 1 : 3-5, and every item of it is now abundantly con- 
firmed by recent discoveries. Let us take the points in the 
order in which I have named them. 

1. Learning in Babylon. Did learning hold this place 
among the Babylonians ? It was by no means a characteristic 
of every conquering race or of every ancient civilization. It 
has very seldom, in f act> been a leading feature of a warlike 
peopla Learning flees from the din of camps, and the rough, 
active, pleasure-loving soldier has little in common with the 
quiet> self-denying student It would have been so hero, but 
for special, and I might say extraordinary circumstances. The 
Babylonians were the inheritors of the earliest and, apart from 
revelation, the highest learning ever attained by humanity. 
The cradle of the human race was also the fountain of its art^ 
its sciences, and its wisdom. 

Some members of the critical school have said that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Daniel, a strict Jew, would have con- 
sented to occupy himself with the learning of the Babylonians* 
or to have accepted the presidency of its learned men, seeing 
that the learning of the Chaldeans was wholly concerned with 
magic. In making this statement they have only supplied 
another illustration of the adage that "a little learning is a 
dangerous thing." The learning and literature of Assyria and 
Babylon were by no means confined to magic. Mr. Layard, 
during his excavations, discovered the remains of the library 
established by King Assurbanipal in his palace at Nineveh. 
These books were formed, according to the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian custom, of square tables of baked clay, which were cov- 
ered with closely written cuneiform characters. The great 
majority of these tablets or books are now in the British 
Museum. They contain the remains of an immense gram- 
matical encyclopsedia, treating of the difficulties of the ancient 
Accadian language and writing. "We find from them," says 
Lenormant, "that grammar had become among the Assyrians 
a very advanced science, and received much attention from 
them, the natural and almost inevitable consequence of the 
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complication of their system of writing, requiring long and 
profound study." 1 The work is of a most elaborate kind, com- 
prising a grammar and half a dozen dictionaries of various 
sorts. The study of these, without which the ancient Chaldean 
language could not have been understood, must, in itself, have 
called for immense application. But this was only one part of 
the contents of the library. There were also treatises on law, 
with details regarding special cases. There were chronological 
tables and a manual of the history of Nineveh and Babylon, 
"arranged in parallel columns." There are also remains of a 
large geographical encyclopaedia. There were lists of the offi- 
cers of the government^ and of the various provinces, with 
statements regarding their productions, revenues, and sums 
paid by tributary countries and cities. There were also lists of 
the public buildings of Babylonia and Chaldea, "classified 
according to their kind, temples, pyramids, and fortified 
citadels." 

But even this was not all. There were works on natural 
history containing lists of plants and minerals, and of every 
species of animals known to the Assyrians, classified in fam- 
ilies and genera. The classification is rudimentary but scien- 
tific. "We may well be astonished," Lenormant writes, "to 
find that the Assyrians had already invented a scientific nomen- 
clature similar in principle to that of Linnaeus." They had 
achieved still greater success in astronomy and mathematics. 
"The library of Assurbanipal contained many treatises on 
arithmetic, and the remains give us reason to think that 
Pythagoras borrowed the plan of his famous multiplication 
table from the Mesopotamian civilization." There were also 
catalogues of astronomical observations. Their knowledge of 
this science was of a very advanced kind. "They were ac- 
quainted with the solar year of three hundred and sixty-five 
and a quarter days, and invented the division of the circle into 
three hundred and sixty degrees, the degrees into sixty min- 
utes, the minutes into sixty seconds, and the seconds into sixty 
thirds, which, along with the Babylonian signs for these divis- 
ions, are still retained by the science of the present time, and 
are thus confessed to be incapable of improvement" 

It will therefore be seen that the first of the four things 
implied in the opening statements of Daniel is fully confirmed ; 
the pursuit of learning was one of the most prominent features 
of the Babylonian civilization. 

2. The Palace School. The second is also established by 

1 Ancient History of the East, Vol. I., p. 445. 
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Layard's discovery. Assurbanipal's library was the library of 
the palace school. The king says, in a notice affixed to one of 
the treatises, "I have placed it in my palace for the instruction 
of my subjects." The monuments contain other references to 
these palace schools ; but the contents of the library at Nineveh 
would of themselves have abundantly proved the existence of 
the custom. The grammars, the dictionaries, the explanatory 
lists of written characters, etc, are all intended for instruc- 
tion. There is, in addition, a tablet in the British Museum 
which contains a lesson intended to teach a young princess how- 
to spell and read Assyrian, and which is nothing else than an 
Assyrian ABC. We are even able, through those remains of 
the palace school library, to obtain a clear idea of the way in 
which the instruction was given. The tables of signs were care- 
fully arranged, so as to lessen as much as possible the immense 
difficulties connected with the reading of the ancient Aocadian 
classics. 

3. Foreign Children Admitted. But there might be palace 
schools in Babylon, without admission being accorded to people 
of a subject race. It has been the policy of some conquering 
nations to keep a conquered race in ignorance; and even we 
in England to-day show no anxiety to give a superior, or indeed 
any English education to our Indian princes. We do not select 
any number of them for training at our home universities, nor 
locate them in our palaces so that they may be instructed along 
with the princes of the royal house. We should have imagined 
that Assyrians and Babylonians would have been equally indif- 
ferent, or equally wary. But the monuments have proved that 
in this matter, as in the rest, the Scripture has presented an 
absolutely faithful picture. The confirmation comes from no 
less a personage than that old foe of the people of God — Sen- 
nacherib. He has shown in one of his inscriptions that this 
was the practice of the Mesopotamian kings. The inscription 
runs as follows: "Belibni, son of a learned man, of the race 
of Babylon, who as a young child had been educated in my 
palace, I have established upon the throne of Sumir and 
Accad." Here we find Sennacherib, evidently following an 
established custom, selecting a son of a Babylonian notability, 
educating him in his palace school, and then creating him, ap- 
parently after a period of personal attendance and service, 
viceroy of the great province of Babylon, and therefore the 
highest prince and first servant of the state. Belibni, in his 
selection, education, and advancement, forms an exact parallel 
to Daniel. 
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4. Chaldean Learning Studied. Three of the four custom^ 
the existence of which is implied in the account of the removal 
of Daniel to Babylon, are, therefore, fully confirmed by recent 
discovery. We come now to what is really the most important 
point of all. The learning and language which the captive 
princes of Judah were to occupy themselves with is ascribed 
to a people named Chaldeans. Daniel and his companions are 
brought for the express purpose of studying "the learning and 
the tongue of the Chaldeans." 

This name confronts us with one of the most peculiar fea- 
tures of Babylonian history. The art of writing was invented 
by a people who bore this name of Casdim or Chaldeans. They 
were the originators of what we now designate by the name 
of "civilization." They were the founders of science and art 
and the organizers of government From them, too, was 
handed on to the Semitic population — the Babylonians and 
Assyrians — what was always regarded as their classic and, 
indeed, their sacred literature. It was for the study of these 
ancient texts that Assurbanipal formed his library and estab- 
lished his school, and in this he followed the example of his 
predecessors and continued a custom which dated from the 
remotest times, and which was devoutly followed to the latest 
day of the Babylonian monarchy. These fathers of science, art, 
and magic were, strange to say, a Turanian people, closely con- 
nected with the Tartars, the Finns, and other peoples who have 
never since been much distinguished for intellectual pursuits. 

So surprising was this discovery that Renan declared it was 
most improbable that it could be true of the Turanians strictly 
so-called. "We acknowledge," he said, "that it does astonish 
us to find the word Turanian taken in its strict sense, and to 
see that ancient substruction of the learned civilization of Baby- 
lon assigned to the Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian races; 
in one word, to races which have never done anything but pull 
down, and have never created a civilization of their own." 1 
But there is no escaping from the conclusion. Those very 
peoples whom he names are too closely associated in customs 
and traditions with the first founders of human learning for 
any one to doubt their relationship. The name Accadian, whioh 
is commonly applied to these originators of literature, science, 
and art, means mountaineer, and only designates the locality 
whence they came. When we go back to these same mountains 
we find them long retaining this very name reported to us in 
various forms by the classical writers. They are called Chal- 

1 Journal Asiatique, 7th Series, Vol. XI.. p. 42. 
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daioi, Kardakes, Kardouchoi, Gordiani, Kardu. They are still 
known by the name of Kurds. 

Now there was a special reason why this name "Chaldean" 
should appear in the Book of Daniel. Those old masters and 
instructors of the country were, as we have seen, earlier known 
as Accadians, that is, as Highlanders. They were subsequently 
conquered by the Semitic population. In the twelfth century 
B. C. their language had died out, as they had adopted, under 
compulsion or from choice, the speech of their Semitic masters, 
those whom we now know as Assyrians and Babylonians. "A 
little later," says Lenormant, "the tribe of Kaldi appears upon 
the scena They were the Chaldeans, properly so called, who 
boasted that they, more than any other tribe, had preserved in 
all its purity the blood of 'the most ancient amongst the Baby- 
lonians/ which was considered on account of its antiquity even 
more noble than that of the Kushites or Cephenes." 1 

"In the cuneiform documents," he says, in another place, 
"the term Kaldu or Kaldi occurs as the name of a tribe of the 
great Accadian nation, which was at first very obscure, but 
which began to be renowned about the ninth century before our 
era." It established itself in the south of Babylonia, and be- 
came "mistress of the whole region bordering on the seacoast, 
which was then called Kaldu, and was divided into a great 
many small principalities governed by the chiefs of this tribe. 
From the eighth century B. C. the tribe of the Kaldi became 
important enough to furnish kings of Babylon." 2 Their power 
spread over the southern part of Mesopotamia and they directed 
their growing strength against their Assyrian masters till, on 
the fall of Nineveh, the Babylonian empire was established, of 
which Nebuchadnezzar's reign formed the chief glory. 

It was natural, therefore, that under these Kaldi kings the 
ancient Accadians should be called by their own name, and that 
all that pertained to them should be made a subject of special 
study. There are evidences indeed that the Accadian, though 
for long centuries a dead language, underwent a partial re- 
vival. Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, whose son, Bel- 
shazzar, occupies so large a place in Daniel, had another name 
which he also uses in his inscriptions. He was elected to the 
throne by the "Chaldeans," properly so called, and his second 
name, Nabu-nitug, which is the translation in old Accadian of 
his Assyrian name, Nabu-nadu, no doubt showed his love for 
the old Kaldi tongue. "This," Lenormant writes, "indicated a 

1 Chaldean Magic, (Bagster), p. 368. 
• Ibid, pp. 330, 340. 
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kind of renaissance of the Aocadian as the sacred and classical 
language of the time of the late Babylonish empire. It fclao 
proves," he continues, "that the Accadian is indeed the 'lan- 
guage of the Chaldees' in the sacerdotal sense of the name, 
which the Book of Daniel describes as one of the principal 
paths of study marked out for young people destined to a 
learned career." 

The reader will also notice the twofold description of the 
study to which Daniel and his companions were directed. The 
"tongue" of the Chaldeans is mentioned as prominently as 
their "learning." This is now explained by recent research, 
which has shown that the ancient Accadian, in which the 
Chaldean literature is written, is the most difficult language 
to decipher with which the human intellect has ever had to deal. 
Each, therefore, of the four points implied in the statement 
in Daniel 1 : 3-5 is now seen to be an indication of the most 
perfect acquaintance with the customs and the literary pursuits 
of the times. Under the Persian empire the knowledge of those 
things rapidly disappeared, and under the Greek dominion they 
had subsided into oblivion. These three verses, then, constitute 
for the "critics" a difficulty of the first magnitude. Daniel 
cannot possibly belong to the time of the Maccabees, and it pre- 
sents us, not with romance, but with statements which modern 
discovery has shown to be the beet informed and most reliable 
history. 

Professor Sayce has marred his recently published book by 
an ill-considered attack upon Daniel. This is the more to be 
wondered at since there is no book in the whole of Scripture 
which has been so steadily confirmed by the growing light cast 
upon Babylonian history and civilization. Had he merely 
enumerated the points which, one after another, have been 
definitely settled, to the confusion of those who have assailed 
this book, and to the triumph of those who have maintained its 
divine origin and authority, his readers would have been amazed 
and his own cavils would have been hushed. 

He makes a point of the names assigned to Daniel and his 
companions. Xow, the history of opinion regarding these and 
the other names in the book is significant They were con- 
fidently declared by the "critics" to be Persian, and not Baby- 
lonian. It was supposed that the knowledge of the Babylonian 
language was entirely forgotten when Daniel was written, and 
that. the Persian itself had become a matter of such antiquity 
that its names and terms were taken as representative of the 
most ancient civilization of Mesopotamia. This was certainly 
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the case in the age of the Maccabees, as every reader of the 
Septuagint and of the Old Testament Apocrypha knows ; and if 
Daniel had been written at that time, as was confidently de- 
clared by "criticism" to be undeniable, then nothing but gigantic 
blunders were to be expected. It is now acknowledged on all 
hands that these names are largely Babylonian, and that those 
of Daniel and his friends are wholly so. Is not that in itself a 
striking fact? The knowledge of the Babylonian had died out 
by the third century B. C. No writer of the Maccabean period, 
writing in the second century B. C, knew anything whatever 
of it The "critics" themselves have proved this, and, because 
it was incontestable, they asked that judgment should be given 
against the claims of Daniel. They have, therefore, really 
established the claims of the book. For a very full knowledge 
of Babylonian is now seen to be undoubtedly in it ; and if that 
knowledge was not possessed in the Maccabean times, nor in the 
century that preceded them, then the book must have had an 
earlier origin than either. The "critics" have really proved too 
much for their own comfort, and while attempting to demolish 
Daniel they have been cutting the ground from under their own 
feet 

But, apart from the names themselves, there is something 
implied in the very giving of them. It is no part of our cus- 
toms to change the names of those who are appointed to public 
offices, or of those who have been received into royal favor ; but 
it is plain that, if this book is to be believed, such was the 
custom in Mesopotamia, Not only is Daniel's name changed, 
but the names of all his companions are changed also. When 
we ask whether this was so, we receive another proof of the 
service which the Scripture (so often rejected and maligned) 
has been rendering to humanity when it is viewed merely as 
history. The Assyrio-Babylonian civilization had passed almost 
completely out of sight; but here and elsewhere in Scripture 
it has been shown us as faithfully as one's form is reflected in 
a mirror. It was a custom common to Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings to give Assyrian names to foreigners who were received 
into favor and service. Assurbanipal placed an Egyptian prince, 
the well-known Psammetik, at the head of a province, and 
changed his name to Nabusezi-banni. In changing the names of 
these Hebrew princes, Nebuchadnezzar was, therefore, simply 
following a custom established by his predecessors. — The Bibfo 
Student and Teacher. 
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TIIE MINISTER THAT SHALL BE WORTH WHILE • 

BY DAVID GREGG, D.D., LL..D. 

My subject is in the nature of a problem. The problem of 
securing the right type of a Christian ministry was never so 
much in evidence as it is to-day. The solution of the problem 
carries in it the future of Christianity. The question of a right 
type of a gospel ministry is really a question of the existence 
and future influence of the church. There is no query in our 
minds as to the need of a ministry. There is no doubt about 
the fact that there shall be a ministry. Our theological semi- 
naries will continue to turn out graduates, such as they may be. 
The emphasis in our thinking must be laid on the words right 
type. If the church fails to secure the right type of her sons to 
man her pulpits, the failure will be a greater failure on her 
part than the failure to make converts from the world. It does 
not follow that converts will make ministers ; but it does follow 
that the right type of ministers will make converts. When we 
put our emphasis on the need of the right type of ministers, we 
are putting first things first. In sketching the minister that 
shall be worth while, I wish to italicize this fact first — 

AN EFFECTIVE CREED. 

1. He will be a man with an effective creed. His creed will 
be worth while. 

An effective creed makes an effective man. It shows a splen- 
did passion for the right. It marks a fearless commitment to 
the truth. It is a grand vision. It is an uplifting ideal. It is 
a fruitful faith. In it faith has fruited in words, and by and 
by it will fruit in a life. What is an effective creed ? It is a 
creed composed of cardinals. Especially, it is a Christocentric 
creed. It lays its stress on Christ. And this is its strength. 
Christ is our refuge in this day of advanced criticism. If criti- 
cism leaves me Christ, I have all I need. It does leave me 
Christ This is shown by the last book of the "School of His- 
torical Criticism," from the pen of that all-around scholar, 
Dr. Sanday, "The Outlines of Christ's Life." In that book 
Christ remains. Now give me Christ and you give me Chris- 
tianity. Yea, more. Give me the simple story of the Christ as 
it is in the Gospels and I shall never lose my faith. I care not 
where these Gospels came from. 

That story is matchless writing. What it says Is inspired, 

♦An address delivered at the inauguration of the new president of the 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. 
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and what it does not say is inspired. Its silences are divine. 
It is the one story of a perfect life in the human language. 
Victor Hugo has no Christ, no perfect man, among his char- 
acters. Neither has Shakespeare. Do you say that the Christ 
depicted is ideal and not real ? Well, then, who was the ideal- 
ist that conceived this ideal ? Was it Matthew ? To say that 
Matthew got up Jesus in his brain makes Matthew the miracle 
instead of Jesus. Matthew was not a seed out of which you 
could grow a Christ Christ must have been real, and Matthew 
must have seen him ; else he could never have written his story. 
The story of a perfect man is as much of a miracle in literature 
as a perfect life is a miracle in the world of man. Christ must 
have been, or there could not have been a story of Christ to 
write. Having Christ, I have a perfect revelation of God. 
Here is where he excels ; he shines. Having Christ, I have the 
supreme expression of all ethical ideals. Here is where he 
excels ; he shines. In Christ I have the answer to all the prob- 
lems that perplex humanity. Here is where he excels; he 
shines. In Christ I have the only Savior of men. Here is 
where he excels ; he shines. In Christ I have the sum and sub- 
stance of the Old Testament, the object of attack by the latter- 
day criticism, for he has mined the Old Testament for me and 
brought down to me all its pure gold. Out of this old Book he 
has dug the Beatitudes and the Lord's Prayer and the Golden 
Rule. He has reminted the gold of the Old Testament. Here 
is where he excels ; he shines. 

My fellow-men, give the church a man with a Christocentric 
creed, and you give it a man who will keep the pulpit from be- 
coming archaic, and who will make it a leading power in the 
world. He will be a man with an effective creed. My second 
point relative to the minister that shall be worth while is 

A DISCIPLINED MIND. 

2. He will be a man vf disciplined mind, a hard brain- 
worker. 

Just here comes in the need of the theological seminary with 
its carefully devised curriculum. The man whose type we are 
demanding will be a schoolman. The world's leaders, as a rule, 
have been schoolmen. We find it so in the realm of philosophy. 
The Greeks had their schools at Alexandria and Ephesus, and 
their academy at Athens. Plato was educated in the school of 
Socrates, and Aristotle in the school of Plato. We find it so in 
the realm of religion. In the Old Testament there is the school 
of the prophets, and the men of this school are leaders. Each 
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prophet stands forth in his individuality and is a center of a 
wide historic circle. Grouped together the prophets were what 
Da Costa would call "a solar system of men of God." They 
were great in the ages when contemporary nations were produc- 
ing men of renown. For example, when Homer was putting 
the story of his nation into undying verse and when Lycurgus 
was framing laws for Sparta, Jonah was preaching the mercy 
of God to Nineveh and saving the great Gentile capital. He 
was making a history worthy of the pen of God. While Romu- 
lus was building Rome, Isaiah and Micah were building up the 
kingdom of Judah and preparing for the coming of the Messiah. 
While ^Eschylus, the theologian of heathendom, was laying 
down the system of ethics for the Greeks, Haggai and Zechariah 
were breathing spiritual life into the Jews and giving them 
nerve power to lift their temple from its ashes and make it the 
pride of the world. While Socrates, the sage of heathendom, 
was trying to purify his people, Malachi was putting the Jewish 
nation into the furnace that he might burn out of it all the dross 
of sin and error and make it every whit pure gold. 

In the New Testament there is the school of the apostles. 
The fact is, as Professor Bruce shows, the whole of the public 
life of the Master was given up to "the training of the Twelve." 
This is the reason Peter was able to preach as he did on the day 
of Pentecost and convert three thousand souls by his first ser- 
mon. The sum of this is, we need the schools of the prophets 
and the apostles to take charge of the determining years of the 
minister's life, and make our student body members of the mind 
colony of great souls. It is their mission to furnish them with 
the highest ministerial ideals, and to put into their hands the 
very best of ministerial tools. Tools are essential. Their pos- 
session or non-possession means success or failure. There is 
a great value in right tools. There is also a great difference in 
tools. It is with tools as it is with weapons. There is a great 
difference in weapons. A good strong club is a splendid weapon ; 
in the hand of a strong man it is mighty. But a man with only 
a club is not a man at his best. His equipment is not par excel- 
lence. Cleave the club into square sticks, and smooth the sticks, 
and round them, and head them, and feather them; that is, 
make them into arrows and give them to the man in place of 
the club and you have given the man a new equipment and have 
increased his power one hundredfold. A club is a minimum of 
power ; but the same club turned into arrows is a maximum of 
power. A theological seminary is a quiver filled with thought- 
arrows. It is a club raised to the one hundredth power. Let 
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no one discount up-to-date tools. What would the journalist be 
without his improved press power ? or the biologist without his 
microscope ? or the astronomer without his diffraction-plate and 
speculum ? or the admiral without his plated ship ? It is in the 
gun factory that battles are lost or won. It was in the shipyard 
that the Defender beat the Shamrock. 

Tool-makers are the powers in this world. The Jewish legend 
sets this into the light When Solomon completed his great 
temple he prepared a luxurious feast, to which he invited the 
artificers who had been employed in its construction. But in 
unveiling the throne, it was discovered that a stalwart smith, 
with his sledge-hammer, had usurped the place of honor at the 
king's right hand. Whereupon the people made an outcry, and 
the guards rushed in to cut down the intruder. "Hold, let him 
speak," commanded Solomon, "and explain if he can his great . 
presumption." "O king," answered the smith, "thou hast in- 
vited to the banquet all the craftsmen but me. Yet how could 
these builders have reared the temple without the tools which I 
furnished ?" "True," exclaimed the king, "the seat of honor is 
his by right, and he shall hold it; for back of all great and 
effective work are tools." What is said of the trades may be 
said of the professions. The best professional work is done, 
other things being equal, by those who command the best tools. 

Do our theological seminaries answer the demands of the 
coming ministry in the item of tools and of instruction in the 
use of tools? I answer unhesitatingly, Yes. Where they do 
not, the responsibility for failure rests with the churches and 
with the Christian community. Their ideals are both efficient 
and sufficient for ministerial equipment The crime is, our 
Christian laymen and capitalists do not give them the right 
plants 'and the necessary endowment with which to work out 
their ideals. Our theological seminaries are just what the 
people permit them to be. Let me sketch in brief what the 
theological seminary does for the candidate for the ministry. 
Nothing fundamental is overlooked. 

The first year is spent in basal studies. It is given to exe- 
getical theology ; to Hebrew and Greek, the original languages 
in which God gave his Book. The Bible in its original form is 
put into the hands of the student The mastery here is essen- 
tial to thorough and independent scholarship. Every word in 
the original is pushed to its roots and relations, and is com- 
pelled to yield its utmost suggestions. Exegesis stands first. 
Unless the minister is an exegete, he will neither be able to 
quote texts correctly, nor preach from texts correctly. He 
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may unfold himself, but he cannot unfold the Word of God. 
Now exegesis means brain work. While the time of the semi- 
nary course will not permit us to take the student all through 
the Bible, it does enable us to give him skill and ability to go 
through it himself, if he be diligent And this is sufficient 

During the second year the student is interested in historical 
theology, and also in systematic theology, the queen of all the 
sciences. The one introduces him to God in history, and the 
other to God in the world of truth. Through these studies he 
learns what to believe and why. 

In the third year the student is introduced to applied the- 
ology, and is taught and drilled in homiletics, the art of preach- 
ing, and in the science of public worship, and in everything that 
pertains to the work of a pastor. During this year, which is 
the climax of his theological course, he discovers the value of 
his former and initial studies. Out of those Greek and Hebrew 
roots, which were a vexation to him, there now grow veritable 
trees of life with their twelve manner of fruit; and out of the 
lectures on church history whole troops of the sons of God march 
to people his sermons and give them life ; and out of his system- 
atic theology come doctrines which shine as stars for their 
beauty in his sermons. These former and initial studies give 
him his sermons. 

While I wish to lay emphasis on the three years which our 
student body spend in the school of the prophets, and put in 
small capitals this statement, Preparation is seven-eighths of 
life, I want to lay emphasis upon this fact also, that when a 
man leaves the theological seminary he has only crossed the 
threshold into the life of brain work. His education has only 
begun. If he quits studying now his will be a case of arrested 
development. He must now study the world of men. He must 
now study the world of books. He must now study the other 
books of God : geology, astronomy, botany, sociology, and kin- 
dred sciences. Ho must master to a degree the masterpieces of 
the masters in every department of life. He has to preach to 
all the professions and the trades and to all the schools and the 
scholars. He must fellowship with poets : Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare, Browning and Tennyson, Longfellow and Lowell and 
Whittier. He must fellowship with the novelists : Scott and 
George Eliot> Victor Hugo and Dickens and Hawthorne. These 
open up the world of human thought and human ideals and 
human lifa His people read these and take their inspiration 
from them. Now, every book which he and they read is a 
point of contact between them, and a link of life. It is an 
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avenue from his mind to their mind; and that is what he 
wants — avenues of approach, avenues of entrance by which he 
can carry himself and his truth into the very souls of his peo- 
pla He must fellowship with the great musicians : Handel and 
Haydn, Mozart and Mendelssohn. They will throw him into 
inspirational moods. It is when he is in his inspirational 
moods that he does his best work. He must fellowship with 
the celebrated painters and sculptors: Rubens and Angelo, 
Hoffman and Tissot ; these are all ministers of God and preach 
the gospel by means of the brush and chisel. The works of 
these men, or copies thereof, are in our public galleries and in 
the homes of his people. They have all something which they 
communicate to him by way of thought, and in them he and 
his people meet 

But why should the minister of the gospel push out on all 
these lines? That he may enrich himself? Yes. But espe- 
cially that he may be a man of power in the pulpit. The pul- 
pit is the minister's throne; and as yet nothing hps taken the 
place of that throne in the love and appreciation of the people. 
The grand ultimatum of this research is the gospel sermon. 
I hold that the minister of Jesus Christ should make his sermon 
his masterpiece. He should make it such, that it may be in- 
structive ; that it may have the force to win men to the truth as 
it is in Jesus; that it may be full of surprise-power; that it 
may be full of convincing logic ; that it may be full of attractive 
beauty ; that it may appeal to every faculty in man, and con- 
vince and convert and inspire and build man up in the divine 
life; that it may call out his faith and his love Christward. It 
was said by a great critic of the poet Shelley that his lute took 
all the winds of heaven and turned them into music. In like 
manner it shall be said of the minister who is worth while : he 
makes a convert of all knowledge and of all human attainments 
and of all that has the power to edify or interest or control man, 
and he turns them all into the gospel sermon, the chief object 
of which is to glorify God in the winning of souls. My fellow- 
men, to get a sermon that is worth while means hard brain-work. 
But such a sermon justifies all the work we put upon it, and so 
does its outcome. It costs. Certainly. But everything that is 
worth while costs. It cost Michelangelo the expenditure of a 
great brain to construct the dome of St. Peter's. ( He had to 
construct it in his brain, and tear it down and build it up again 
over and over, before he was able to throw it abroad like a second 
sky. It is said of the famous actor, Kean, who was master of 
the stage, that he practiced whole days on a single line. But 
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when he spoke those five words they melted the house to tears. 
The painter Turner worked over every canvas of his for months. 
If he had not. Raskin would never have said, "His half inches 
are infinite." 

Take the masterpieces in the Book of God. They all show 
hard work. They would not be if their authors had not spent 
themselves upon them. Moses worked over the law in the soli- 
tudes of the mountain. The Twenty-third Psalm was not a 
flash in the pan. David built his whole life into it Isaiah 
worked over his prophetic roll before it became a climax of 
literature on his hands. The critics say that it took two of 
him to finish it I could believe them if they said it took a 
dozen. Jesus worked over the parable of the prodigal son. 
The parable is the proof of this. Who dare attempt to tell the 
time John spent on the Apocalypse burnishing his metaphors ! 
John was a life-time in growing that one little sentence of his 
which has reduced to beauty and matchless simplicity the 
grandest definition of God — "God is Lova" 

Minister of Jesus Christ, it is your sacred calling to work 
and "work and work upon your message until your sermon be- 
comes on your hand a shining splendor. In view of the great 
world of scholarship at the disposal of the Christian pulpit 
to-day, I wish to say this : A dull, uninteresting, crude, soulless, 
passionless, unattractive and unconverting sermon is the most 
irreverent thing in the world. It is a crime committed against 
both God and man. The ministers who have succeeded in 
my day have excelled by following these very lines which I 
am commending. They widened their circle of study until it 
took in pretty much all of the miracles of the human mind. 
They are known to you. E. C. Burr used astronomy. Hugh 
MacMillan used pictorial nature. Horatio Bonar was a poet 
Charles Kingsley was a novelist Gladstone called Frederick D. 
Maurice "a spiritual splendor." Thomas Guthrie was a word- 
painter. Robert S. Candlish was a logician; he was the Aris- 
totle of the pulpit Henry Drummond used science and the 
results of modern criticism and won college young men to Christ 
by the thousands. Following after the type of these men are 
the young pulpiteers of the day who have the ears of the world : 
Black and Kelman, of Edinburgh; Campbell and Horton, of 
London; Professor Stalker, of Glasgow; Jowett, of Birming- 
ham; Watson, of Liverpool; Robertson Nichol, the editor- 
preacher of Great Britain; and Peter Forsythe, principal of 
Hackney College. All of these men have the masterpieces of 
the world's thought on their shelves, and they use them in 
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enriching their sermons, and their sermons command a hearing. 
Have you the masterpieces of the men of the literary world in 
your libraries? If not, sell your Patristics and your Puritan 
Divines, and other works that mistake dullness for depth, and 
buy them. They will make new and better men of you; and 
you will make new and better and fresher and more attractive 
sermons. 

While I urge my brethren in the ministry to work along 
literary lines and master the best products of the world's writ- 
ers, for the sake of improving their style and adding to their 
sermons the power of beauty, I do not wish to undervalue or 
slight the Bible, the king of books. It is a whole library. If 
men will bring to its study their artistic sense, and their poetic 
taste, they will get from it a beauty and a grandeur and a power 
of style that will make their sermons finished works. The 
authors whom we admire most, and who influence the world 
most, tell us that they got their style from the Book of God. 
You can compare its penmen without fear with the penmen 
in the literary world. Take it as it sets forth, for example, 
the divine omnipresence, and makes it a power felt to the tary 
core of conscience! It does this in the person of the Hebrew 
psalmist Other minds have tried to do this. In the poetry 
of Homer, the deities of Olympus are represented as being able 
to traverse the uttermost bounds of the earth in three strides, 
or paces. To this material omnipresence Plato, who followed 
Homer, added more grandeur by his conception of the ubiqui- 
tous supervision of Divine Providence. But the splendor of 
the thought as imagined by the Greek poet and philosopher is 
only a pale reflection of the sublimity of the idea as it is set 
forth by the Hebrew psalmist : 

"Whither shall I go from The Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from The Presence? 
If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold Thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea : 
Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, 
The Night about me shall be as the light : 
Even the darkness hideth not from Thee: 
But the night shineth as the day — 
The darkness and the light are both alike to Thee." 

Homer is great and embracing; Plato is greater and more 
embracing ; the Hebrew psalmist is greatest and all-embracing. 
For vastness of conception, for fineness of expression, and for 
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holy influence, the Hebrew psalmist leads us. Such is an illus- 
tration of the Book of books in the item of sublimity and beauty 
and grandeur of literary style. Give the Bible a chance! It 
is like the Niagara Kiver for its possibilities in the creation of 
beauty and power of style. We all admire the great cataract 
of that river. But one cataract does not exhaust its resources. 
Give the Niagara River rocks and declivities and channels to 
carry itself over, and heights to leap, and it will give you cas- 
cades and cataracts and white foam and tinted spray and flash- 
ing rainbows ad infinitum. Give the Book of God holy pens 
and fine personalities into which to enter and live and by which 
to write, and you will have sermons that will charm and win 
and convert and inspire and create spiritual life to a degree 
that will satisfy the highest desire of the most ambitious 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

(Concluded in next issue.) 

WHEN MAY A MAN DEMTT THE MINISTRY? 

BY BISHOP N. CASTXE, D.D. 

This question stands veiy closely related to another of equal 
if not of more importance to the minister, namely, Is there a 
divine call out of the ministry ? In other words, does a minister 
ever come to the place where he is consciously called, not 
only to give up the work of the ministry as a calling, but also 
when he is released from that strange something — call it geilius 
if you wish — that i9 born with him, and is essential to this most 
exalted work? It is along the line of these questions that I 
wish to write. 

I think the church is pretty generally settled in its conviction 
as to the divineness of the call to this work. Very nearly the 
universal consensus of the church through all the centuries is 
in support of a divine call, and that this call is peremptory and 
personal. It is dual in its nature, being voiced from within and 
from without, from heaven and earth, God and the church, and 
is thus both natural and supernatural. 

Revelation has been mindful to put this beyond all cavil. 
"No man," says St Paul, "taketh his honor unto himself, but 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron." Of himself he sayS) 
"Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel." The divine neces- 
sity laid upon him to preach the gospel is here acknowledged. 
He says, Christ counted "me faithful, putting me into the min- 
istry." The Lord's words to Ananias concerning Paul were, 
"Go thy way : for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name 
10 
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before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel." 
The apostle's own words are in perfect accord with the above, 
"And the ministry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God." 

This Pauline call is so direct, brief, simple, and clear, as to 
make it typical. The individual ought not to desire less, and 
the church ought not to ask more in the line of conscious verity. 
There are outward manifestations that form quite reliable data 
from which to judge of this call. Where these are wholly or 
largely lacking the church is admonished to observe due cau- 
tion. "Lay hands suddenly on no man." Not only should the 
individual seek to be doubly sure of his call to this holy office, 
but the church also should be well fortified against imposition 
by not allowing too easy access to the sacred prerogatives of the 
ministry. This call to the ministry will usually have the cor- 
responding action of the church; it will be seconded by the 
church's call. The inward voice will be echoed by the outward, 
the divine by the human. The feeling with the individual will 
be that of St Paul's when he said, "For though I preach the 
gospel, I have nothing to glorv of: for necessity is laid upon 
ma" 

This feeling is fundamental. There must be a divine compul- 
sion in this work, or the preacher will be loose, tamie, shambling, 
and uncertain in his course. A man ought to preach because he 
cannot help it Jeremiah exclaimed, "But his word was in mine 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones." Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Daniel, Isaiah, all heard the ringing call and felt that 
they were God-sent There was an intensity in the call that 
could not be resisted, and the exclamation was, as in the case of 
Jeremiah, "I cannot stay." 

Culture is essential to a successful ministry, but the call does 
not depend upon it The call goes before the culture, and should 
be the strongest reason for acquiring it God makes the preacher 
before he is endowed, and not after and because of it A 
diploma from a good college is a desirable passport to higher 
things in his calling, and he may not innocently forego the pres- 
tige it gives him. The era for what may now be called ig- 
norance in the pulpit is passed. An unquestioned call and the 
beet possible preparation for it should be the aim both of the 
individual and of the church. 

We now come to face the main and more serious question In 
this article, namely, whether God ever reverses this call, or 
whether it is contingent or dependent on human choice^ or the 
arbitrament of the human will ? This is a most serious question 
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to the individual, and it is becoming more and more a question 
of gravity and great embarrassment to the church. 

That there are hundreds of ministers, all professing a divine 
call to the ministry, now engaged in various secular callings, 
is painfully evident Notwithstanding the command to the 
shepherd is, "Feed my lambs" ; "feed my sheep," thousands of 
the famishing ones in the divine fold are looking in vain for a 
shepherd's care. How this can be with this divinely imposed 
necessity lying with the weight of sullen doom on the heart, is 
hard to tell. Tt made Martin Luther say, in time of great peril, 
"Here I stand. I cannot otherwise do. God help me." To the 
feet of this moral hero there was but one path. There were no 
by-paths. With him it was not I may, or I will, but I must 

But to.be more specific, let us note some of the things that 
press the minister on to his final goal. 

1. It is a great discredit — not to say disgrace — to Christian- 
ity, for a God-called, spirit-endowed, specially-trained minister 
of the gospel to turn aside from this glorious work to any 
human calling. By so doing he trails in the dust the most 
sacred habiliments, and casts from his hands pearls of rarest 
value — "the vessels of the Lord." Out of respect for himself 
and his Lord he should abide in his heavenly calling. 

2. The passion for souls that is implanted in him. The 
minister's work is born with him, and he cannot get away from 
it except by either spiritual or physical death. Every minister 
out of duty is smitten with pain. That is God's messenger sent 
to warn him. Under this passion to do good St Paul felt him- 
self a debtor to all men. It led Jesus to say, "Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father's business ?" "My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his work." Hunger sends 
one to his meals. So this passion sends one out into the harvest 
field of the world to gather sheaves for the heavenly garner. 

3. The compulsion of love. St Paul says, "The love of 
Christ constraineth us." Here is a bond-slave. One utterly 
helpless in the coils of love, with no power nor will to resist 
Until a minister leaves his "first love," like the church at 
Ephesus, he cannot help going forward to the end. It is the 
cry of the perishing that he hears, and he cannot help going to 
the rescue. It is the wail of the millions perishing for bread 
that he hears, and he cannot stay. This constraining force 
makes a minister a wonder in the world. St Paul, Howard, 
Brainerd, and Moffatt were all wonders in their day. They 
were driven. They could not demit their work. It is only 
when worn out or dead that release comes. It is said of Elliot* 
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the Indian apostle, that when too feeble to rise from his bed, he 
was still engaged in teaching Indian children the way of life. 
One might as well try to stop the engine with the imprisoned 
steam let loose upon it> or the great water-wheel from turning 
with the waters of the mighty Niagara pouring upon it* as to 
stop these men. Who can rest with the mighty power of Christ's 
love plying him ? 

For a minister to love his work, to ardently desire it, as St 
Paul says, is a good thing. He will be happy and contented in 
it with less emoluments than worldly callings offer. He will 
not be tempted or lured aside by the flattery of position or 
wealth. 

4. The minister's surrender is absolute. There is only one 
thing for him to consider. His life-work is not a matter of 
choice with him. He has no liberty of choice. "Necessity is 
laid on hirn." Another one has made the choice for him. The 
words of Jesus to his first ministers were, "I have chosen you." 
They could no longer live unto themselves. St. Paul's, "I have 
been crucified with Christ," takes away all personal and indi- 
vidual rights as against the divine will. This enabled the apos- 
tle to reply to feeble-minded sympathy, "What mean ye to weep 
and break mine heart ? For I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus." What is ease ? What is wealth ? What is life, to such 
a man? 

5. The call is irrevocable. Under the law the priesthood 
was for the life of the individual. The apostles were such for 
life, unless becoming guilty, like Judas, of apostasy. They 
might be exiled, imprisoned, martyred, but they never surren- 
dered. In likely what was Paul's last letter, he says, "I am now 
ready to be offered" ; poured out as a libation ; his finally offer- 
ing himself as a sacrifice to God. He completes his work with 
this pouring out of his life. 

In his review of life, he says, "I have fought" "I have fin- 
ished." "I have kept" I have now garnered all life's treas- 
ures. In the time of his nearing sunset his advice to Timothy 
was to abide. "Continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of." This young minister was 
advised by the spirit of inspiration to give himself wholly to his 
work. This was to be the measure of his attention. 

No minister, if he wishes to succeed, can afford to divide his 
time, and his strength of body, or of mind, with other things. 
So holy and so urgent are the demands of his calling that only 
a whole man can meet them. There is enough in this work for 
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any man to do, however mighty his brain and large his heart 
Lawyers may be without clients, doctors without patients, mer- 
chants without trade, farmers without crops > but no minister of 
the gospel need be tied up to failure. If he will hold himself in 
rigid subordination to the claims of Christ upon him, he will 
find an open door to his entrance, and a passport to success. 

It is by far the safest for the minister to abide in this heaven- 
ly calling. It was the painful regret of William Khinehart, of 
our own Church, when facing his final hour, that he ever lo- 
cated. It was Bishop Edward's final longing to preach Christ 
as he had never done before. 

The minister's own salvation is involved in this fidelity to his 
calling. Paul said, "Continue in them ; for in so doing thou 
shalt save thyself ." What an achievement ! What may be his 
lot if he does not do this ? Can a man trifle with his God ? Can 
God be mocked ? Ezek. 33 : G, tells what will be the unhappy 
fate of the unfaithful watchman. 

The call and work of the minister are imperativa Obliga- 
tions to home and kindred, however delicate, binding, and sol- 
emn, are not to interfere with his work. "Let the dead bury 
their dead : but go thou and preach the kingdom of God," were 
the words of Jesus to a would-be minister. How incisive and 
clear his dealing with one who suffers himself to relapse from 
his work. "No man having put his hand to the plough* and 
looketh back, is fit for the kingdom of God." 

"This one thing I do," should be the motto of every min- 
ister. Obedience is what God requires of all. It is better than 
sacrifice. He required this of Jonah, the first foreign mission- 
ary ever sent out. Note how it was in his case. 

1. Disobedience brings disaster. It did in his case. 

2. Efforts to get away from God prove fruitless in the end. 
It was so in his case. 

3. Human schemes, however well laid, will be overthrown. 
It was so in his case. Fare paid, but port never reached. 

4. God requires of us what he did of Jonah — obedience- 
In outward obedience there are three elements: (a) Readiness,. 
"Arise." (b) Activity, "Go." (c) Utterance, "Cry." In in- 
ward obedience there are three corresponding elements: (a) 
Profound conviction, (b) Courage of conviction, (c) Cruci- 
fixion of self. 

It may sometimes seem hard to obey ; but it will be infinitely- 
harder not to obey. The direct road to duty is far the beeL 
Around leads through a troubled sea, humiliation, delay, and 
disaster. 

Philomath, Ore. 
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AGITATION AND EXPECTANCY. 

BY REV. JOHN VINTON POTTS, 

Field Secretary Ohio Sabbath Association. 
At the time of Christ there was great agitation and expect- 
ancy of mind throughout the world, especially among the Jewish 
peopla It was a time of peace. Rome was in power, but there 
was unrest among the peopla Great liberty was enjoyed. All 
religions were free and protected by Rome-. This renowned 
city was the capital of the world. But there were unrest and 
expectancy among almost all classes of people. The Jewish 
people had a forecast of mind that Jerusalem was to be the 
central city of world-power in civics and religion, that the 
Mosaic institutes were to be the universal civil law, and that 
the Jewish religion was to be the universal religion, and that 
through them the Restorer was to come. Hence they fretted 
under the Roman yoke and hoped and prayed and worked to 
throw it off. To them the Roman power was a satanic usurpa- 
tion. Christ's disciples hoped that at this time he would restore 
Israel to their temporal and then to their prospective and uni- 
versal power — one religion and one empire. They were sadly 
disappointed and disheartened when Christ did not act along 
their lines of thought. They were never disabused of this 
delusion till the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem. 

This idea of one religion and one empire is as old as creation. 
It first took form in Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord ; it has come down through all the ages ; it was the aspira- 
tion of the Jewish heart that all the nations would pour their 
treasures into the lap of Jerusalem the beautiful, on Mount 
Zion ; it exists to-day in Judaism, in the higher aspirations of 
the Mohammedan, in Rome (ecclesiastical), in Masonry, in 
Mormonism, and in the recent New York confederation of 
churches, which is simply a new development of the old ecumen- 
ical council, and in international arbitration. 

There is a basis for this conception. This basis lies in the 
instincts — intuitions, reason, aspirations, experiences* and oo- 
cult relations of man. Nature and revelation both speak of such 
a thing as universal empire and universal religion. The same 
sun shines on all. The same air breathes on and into all the 
world. The same ocean, called by different names in different 
sections, bounds the habitable globe and furnishes all things 
on earth with moisture. The mist of the atmosphere, the frozen 
poles, the vast oceans, the waters on the surface and in the 
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bowels of the land, are all one water, and they are constantly 
mingling and commingling together. Though many they are 
one. The waters never quarrel. They never destroy each other. 
They mingle together in all forms — solid and liquid and aerial 
So of heat and cold. Nature teaches unity. Water never de- 
stroys water. Light never destroys light. The stronger may 
overwhelm and direct, but never destroys the weaker. The 
strongest ray of light never put out the tiniest candle. The sun 
may outshine the stars, but never obliterates them nor pulls 
them from their sockets nor dethrones them from their little 
empires. When he has hidden his magnificent face behind the 
western hills the tiny stars all peep out again with their little 
sparkling eyes, undimmed, unharmed, each one bearing his own 
scepter, w r earing his own crown, sitting on his own throne, and 
moving in his own sphere. Nature teaches unity and comity 
and a due regard for the rights of others. Any other condition 
is abnormal. There is a basis in nature for the theory of uni- 
versal empire and a universal religion. 

Occult, communion holds out the same hope. It speaks with 
the same voice as instinct, or human nature and physical nature. 
This occult communion arises from inter-communion with the 
divine nature. Occult communion is largely recorded in what 
is called the divine revelation in written form, and is treas- 
ured in a series of books and letters known as the Holy Book, 
because those who most esteem this collection regard it as a 
sacred volume. This series of books teaches that there is but 
one true God, one true church, one blood of the human races, 
a unity in revelation, one true Restorer, one Ruler of the uni- 
verse, one object of praise, adoration, and worship, one proper 
destiny of man, and one result to those who abuse or misuse 
their privileges, and that there is one spirit that will finally 
triumph, and that is the spirit of love. 

Thus in the realm of occult communion the idea is held out 
of universal empire and universal religion. The idea itself is 
not a delusion. There is a basis. There may be delusions at- 
tached to the idea in its development, but back of all there is a 
substantial groundwork. Three views are held of this subjects 
The first is that this condition is to be brought about primarily 
and substantially by physical force, fear, suppression, and sub- 
jugation. The second is that the end is to be accomplished by 
persuasion, the conviction of the truth, teaching, forbearance, 
sacrifice, suffering, humanity, confidence, kindness, goodness, 
and love. The third is that the end is to be accomplished by the 
due combination of force and persuasion in love. 
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The idea of force is that of the Nimrodian, the Judean, the 
ancient and modern Romanistic, the Mohammedan, the Mor- 
mon, and what God in the civic constitution advocates. The dis- 
ciples of Christ held to this idea till after Pentecost, and it has 
never yet entirely died out in the Christian church. All these 
classes hold that the primal basis of universal empire and uni- 
versal religion is in force and compulsion. In the early colonies 
in this country, persons had to become infidels or outcasts in 
order to entertain any other view, as was seen in the case of 
Roger Williams, Thomas Paine, and Thomas Jefferson. The 
Masonic idea is that the end is to be accomplished by clandestine 
movements followed up, if necessary, by force. 

The second idea is held by all non-combatant peace advocates, 
the strongest body of which is represented in organic form by 
the Friends, or Quakers; but there are many of this view in 
most, if not all other bodies. 

The third idea is held by all those who believe in the instinct 
of self-defense and also in persuasion, and in the combination of 
these two elements. Force is represented by the individual, 
the family, and the state government, and military establish- 
ments. Persuasion is represented by the teacher, the school, 
and the church of Christ The third idea is represented by the 
harmonic relations of the individual, the family, the church, 
and the civil government, each one working in his own sphere 
and in harmony and cooperation with the others. It is a due 
combination of force and persuasion, of compulsion and instruc- 
tion, of fear and love, of rewards and punishments, but depre-. 
cates all physical or injurious aggressions. It simply defends 
itself in the aggressions of truth. The only true aggressive 
force in empire and religion is that of truth, in its propagation 
and its demonstration in individual, family, and ecclesiastic 
form, and in the defense in a civic form ; the latter under the 
most reasonable construction. 

As in the days of Christ, so now there is widespread unrest, 
agitation, and expectancy among all classes of people. Men 
"run to and fro, and knowledge is increased." All sorts of 
imaginable theories are advanced. Governments are tottering 
on their foundations. 

What the world most needs now is what it has always needed, 
and that is divine teaching, divine knowledge, divine under- 
standing, divine guidance. This universal empire is not to be 
a one-man power, nor a consolidation of civil governments. 
These may exist from the tiniest empire of one home in the 
wilderness, through all forms, grades, and sizes, to the broad 
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and powerful Russian Empire. The king supreme in this uni- 
versal empire is to be the Lord Jehovah, who now has, and 
always has had hold of the reins, and he will bring it to pass. 

To bring all civil governments under one organic form and 
under a single control is a delusion that has been, and will be 
exploded as the bubble on the ocean. God is the only supreme 
ruler, and he has no single vicar on earth, in state or church, 
and never will have any such officer. He himself will rule, but 
he will have many in all the walks of life to act among men in 
his behalf. 

The idea of a world church in a single organized form is a 
delusion and a snare. It indicates the thumbscrew, the knout, 
the flame, the disjointing knife, the saw, the pillory, the spikes, 
the agony of the wooden cross, the dens and the caves, the re- 
cesses of the forest, the hounding down of devout worshipers by 
mercenary soldiers. These things have been ; they will be again, 
under like conditions. The only supreme ruler in the church 
is the Lord Jesus Christ Men may stand with Christ in church 
relation, alone or in groups of two or more in an organized form, 
in the family or in the community or in a system of churches. 

The term "church" in the written Word has two applications. 
First, it means the assembly in the air or under the sky, in field, 
forest or den, or in the house, the home, or the church-house, 
composed of two or more persons. Christ may make the first 
of two or the first of three or more. He is always the head of 
the church. More than one such body is always churches. In 
the second place, the church means the whole body of true be- 
lievers in time and in eternity, with Christ at the head. There 
is no such thing known in the Holy Bible as the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Reformed Church, the Lutheran Church, the Bap- 
tist Church, the Presbyterian Church, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. This is a delusion and a snare and an unwarranted 
use of a sacred term. The proper form of expression in all such 
cases would be the plural form — churches, as the Roman Catho- 
lic churches, the Reformed churches, the Lutheran churches, 
the Armenian churches, the Methodist Episcopal churches, etc 

Unity is to be effected from within and not from without; 
from imbibing the divine truth and the divine Spirit, and not 
from compulsion or self-interest; from love, divine love, and 
not from the fear of suffering or punishment ; from conviction 
of the truth, and not from arbitrary law. Just in proportion as 
ignorance, error, prejudice, selfishness, and carnal elements dis- 
appear, in that proportion unity prevails. The discovery and 
the importation of truth is the first step in the way of true 
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unity. This condition is not brought about by secret manipula- 
tions and conventions and compulsions and appeals of self-inter- 
est or pride or ambition. The second step in the way of unity 
is the reception and controlling influence of the Holy Spirit in 
the minds, hearts, and lives of all members of the churches. 
These two steps bring about a third condition, which is the pre- 
vailing divine love in all to God and man. This becomes a 
supreme affection, manifest in all the relations of life and to 
all persons. These three elements assure unity. These elements 
are (1) the truth of God, (2) the spirit of God, (3) the love of 
God, and they bring obedience to God. 

In the economy of God as to his church, there are three forms 
of divine government among men. These are all three ordained 
of the divine Ruler of the universe. These are the episcopal, 
the preebyterial, and the congregational. They are sometimes 
properly found in a mixed status. The first is primal, the seo- 
ond intermediate, the third final, and the fourth is transitional. 
In the initial, or missionary, or evangelistic stage of religious 
society, the ministry is to hold the reins of government, teach 
and train and rule his people, whose duty is to hear, learn, pray, 
pay, and obey. The pastor makes and states and enforces all 
rules of discipline an the basis of the Word. This is pure 
episcopacy. It is the primal divine order. It cannot be other- 
wise. The pastor in this stage of development is the living 
repository of divine wisdom. His lips keep knowledge. 

But soon, under his tuition, his brighter pupils commence to 
master the lessons of theology and church government and dis- 
cipline. These become the helpers of the pastor, and he takes 
them into council with him. They lighten his burdens and 
enlarge his sphere of usefulness. These persons become his 
helpers and counselors, and the other members defer to the wis- 
dom and experience and knowledge of this body of ecclesiastics. 
Thus you liave the presbyterial order of church government as 
a natural and necessary development of the church after the 
divine ideal. The third stage is thus reached from barbarism. 
But teaching goes on. The Holy Spirit does its office, love pre- 
vails, and unity prevails. All learn. The pastor, the elders, 
the deacons, and the membership are all on the alert. They all 
grow in knowledge and grace and in wisdom. There may be 
years of development. It may not be many. This will depend 
on local conditions and on the aptitude of the membership. But 
the time will come, and come it must, when the whole church 
will be competent to form a just judgment* on mature delibera- 
tion, on any question that comes up for consideration in the 
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local or general church. They will manifest an interest They 
will hear and read and study and raise inquiries and call for 
information and form opinions and, if let alone to follow their 
instincts, their intuitions, their reason, and consciences, their 
knowledge of history, the guidance of the Holy Spirit, their 
knowledge of the precepts of the written Word, without any 
false appeals to passion, pride, carnal elements, or self-interest, 
as a body, they will form a just judgment* and will so express 
themselves. There will be no division of sentiment. On mature 
deliberation, there will be the manifestation of unity. You 
will thus not only have "the unity of the faith," but pure Con- 
gregationalism as the third (or fourth) and highest form of 
church government in the mature state of the Christian 
churches. In the pure forms, this is the third stage. If you 
include the mixed forms, then this becomes the fourth stage. 
Progress demands that we pass out of one form into another. 
As intelligence increases, power must be distributed and re- 
sponsibility divided and liberty enlarged. 

The same principle holds good in civil government We have 
first the military, second the monarchy,, third the aristocracy, 
fourth the representative republic, and fifth the pure democracy. 
The latter is the highest type of civil government, and all civil 
progress is toward this form. Governments, to do justice to 
the body politic, must pass from one form to another, and not 
try to compel any lower form to be stationary, any compulsion 
in this way produces unrest, revolution, and bloodshed in civil 
government and division in the church. Only by keeping peo- 
ple in ignorance can you keep them in servitude or in a station- 
ary form of government The unrest in the civil world at this 
time comes from repression and injustice. The divisions in the 
church come from trying to force fixed forms upon the people, 
suppressing the movings of the Spirit, and trying to hinder 
usefulness and advancement 

The Venetians showed the treasure of their state, being in 
many great coffers full of gold and silver, to the Spanish am- 
bassador. But the ambassador, peeking under the bottom of 
those coffers, demanded whether their treasure did daily grow 
and had a root; for such, saith he, my master's treasure hath, 
meaning both his Indies. Many men have attained to a great 
height of piety, to be very abundant and rich therein. But all 
theirs is but a cistern, not a fountain of grace; only God's good- 
ness hath a spring of itself in itself. — Thomas Fuller. 
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HOLY HISTORY. 

BY REV. M. FULQOMEB. 

Let us thank God for a divinely .inspired history. Men with 
the wisdom of this world tell us that the primitive men were 
savages. Human historians cannot correct this error. Their 
records reach, at the farthest, only three thousand years back. 
But we have a history covering three thousand years earlier. 

Old Testament history of human events leads up to the times 
where Grecian and Roman historians began their records. I? 
deals with Chaldean, Egyptian, and Assyrian civilizations and 
nations, and especially the Israelites as God's chosen people. 

The historians of Greece and Rome know but little of the 
lands mentioned in the Old Testament. But they give us fair 
accounts of the known world in their times. It is not from these 
historians of twenty and thirty centuries ago that men get their 
notions of man's early and original savagery. They write of 
municipal and state governments in their own and some other 
nations. And of inferior races they speak as having patri- 
archal and tribal civil government among themselves. 

From the Grecian and Roman historians we should never in- 
fer that there were any cannibals in existence in the times of 
their knowledge. Cannibalism — the worst form of savagery, — 
existed four hundred years ago in old Mexico, later in Fiji and 
other islands, and even now may be found among the lowest bar- 
barians of Africa. Possibly it may have existed much earlier 
than the discovery of America, among people who were in the 
densest darkness of heathenism. But archaeologists have never 
been able to show that the prehistoric savages were^ in this re- 
spect, like those of modern times. So history and science fail 
to prove that the earliest men were savages. 

Reason should teach us that man, with all his wonderful pow- 
ers of mind, must have a higher origin. And so reason itself 
should decide that all the badness and perversity of men must 
be the result of a long-continued fall into sensuality and sin. 
And this is exactly what we infer from the entire tenor of the 
Holy Scriptures. Moses declares that man was made in the 
image and likeness of God. Luke writes of Adam as "the son 
of God." (Luke 3:38.) Paul writes to the Hebrews that 
"God is the Father of spirits." 

In his spiritual nature man is allied to the angels and to all 
spiritual beings, even to the demons who, like man, are simply 
disobedient sons of God. If God is the Father of aU spirits, 
then man is an emanation from God. David, praising God, says 
of man : "Thou hast made him but little lower than God." (R. 
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Y.) And God himself said of men, "Ye are gods, and all of 
jou sons of the Most High." (Ps. 82 : 6, R. V.) And this com- 
ports exactly with the views of the wisest Gentile philosophers, 
as Paul told the Athenians that "Even some of your own poets 
have said, Tor we also are his offspring.' " 

If man were not a spirit, as well as flesh and blood, he could 
never hold dominion over all the animal kingdom. And when 
we behold the grand architecture and the beauties which man 
makes out of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, does not that 
look even like the work of a god? Then as we consider how 
man — scientific man — manipulates the elements > the water and 
the steam, the air and electricity, who would be the fool to say 
that man was evolved from the dumb brutes ? Yea, is it not a 
libel upon ourselves* and an insult to God, to say that the first 
men were savages ? But, on the other hand, when we contem- 
plate the long-continued descent from holiness into the deeper 
degradations of sin, — the contaminating cultivation of the vices 
in all these two hundred generations, — it is indeed a miracle of 
grace that we have not all become savages by this time. 

Without our Holy Scriptures we could only conjecture about 
man's high origin. The Bible is the only reliable history we 
liave of human events for the first three thousand years of the 
world. Of the condition and age of this globe before the present 
forms of animal life and the creation of man we can only con- 
jecture from the faint light which science sheds. But the his- 
toric records of Adam and Noah, and the generations between 
them, are just as real and reliable as those of Joseph and Dan- 
iel, or those of Jesus and Paul. And all these records are much 
more reliable than are even our histories of the times of Wash- 
ington or Lincoln. 

The Bible shows its divine origin in the way it differs from 
all other historic treatises. Human historians write their opin- 
ions and prejudices. They try to state facts correctly, but in 
spite of all their efforts they will magnify the good qualities of 
their heroes, and hide their faults. Not so with the holy his- 
tory. David is called a man after God's heart; and because his 
faults are traced as carefully as his graces, we stagger at the 
man's inconsistencies. 

Ordinary historians would never have written these Bible 
biographies as they are written. "But," says one, "the Bible was 
also written by men." So it was, and there is the difference. 
Even if common historians possess a certain degree of inspira- 
tion for their work, they are not unerringly guided, and their 
knowledge is limited to the range of finite minds. 
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We hear the hackneyed assertion that the Bible is not all in- 
spiration ; that a part of it is the history of revelation. But is 
not that very history the product of divine inspiration ? Who 
could write a reliable history of the revealed will of God, unless 
he is especially helped and guided by the Holy Spirit ? This is 
inspiration, — the inspiration that enables one to remember and 
to know all the facts that ought to be written, stating the true 
causes and effects as only the omniscient mind can know them. 

The Egyptians and the Midianites had some correct tradi- 
tions, and Moses had learned all these. But he could never have 
written a reliable and unmistakable account of the creation of 
the world and of man, and the fall from holiness into sin, if his 
mind had not been filled, strengthened, and controlled by the in- 
finite mind. Thus we see that the very history of inspiration, 
the manner of writing it, the recording of events and conversa- 
tions, — all are "given by inspiration of God." (II. Tim, 3: 

16.) 

In this age of so-called higher criticism (which is only the 
rehashing of German rationalism), we find in nearly all our 
papers, — yea, in many of our religious papers and books, — fre- 
quent intimations of man's evolution, and that primitive men 
were savages. Even a prominent bishop writes of Adam as a 
full-grown man With a child's mind. Does that bishop learn 
his theology from Moses or from Darwin? Another bishop 
talks of a high order of civilization in the Euphrates valley 
three thousand years before Abraham- Does he forget the fact 
that we have an unmistakable chronology of only about two thou- 
sand years from the creation of the first man down to Abra- 
ham ? Or does he learn his sacred chronology from the bold 
younger Professor Delitsch, who claims to have some wonderful 
archaeological finds from Nippur? He claims to have found 
history concerning "Sargon the First," who should have reigned 
and built cities thirty-eight hundred years before the Christian 
era ! That would be some fourteen hundred years before the 
deluge, and yet Sargon was a descendent from Noah ! I shall 
venture to guess that if the true dates are ever found, the Sar- 
gon of Delitsch and Hilprecht will prove to be the Sargon of 
Isaiah 20:1, who flourished some seven hundred years before 
Christ Well, great professors and bishops can make great mis- 
takes! 

All this only goes to show how thankful we ought to be for 
our holy history. When scientists and churchmen fall into 
errors we have a sure foundation — an infallible guide — the 
Holy Bibla 
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One more internal evidence must not be overlooked. The 
Bible is the only history that gives the true causes for the great 
events which it records. Had there been a historian in Abra- 
ham's days, he might have mentioned the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but he could not have recorded the great fact 
that God destroyed those cities on account of their sins and 
their social corruption. So, all through the Bible, every historic 
event is attributed to its real cause ; and the hand of God is seen 
in all those personal and national events. 

Sacred history says that Jehovah destroyed the cities of the 
plain. A modern historian can record the calamity of the 
Johnstown flood, or of the dreadful Martinique eruption, but 
cannot give a reason, as Scripture writers invariably did. We 
may guess incorrectly as to why our fleets destroyed those of 
Spain, or why the "Japs" were victorious in their Oriental 
battles. But the Bible says that God heard Hezekiah's prayer 
and sent his angel to destroy Sennacherib's army. Again, it 
describes how God gave Hezekiah's wicked son, Manasseh, into 
the hand of these same Assyrians to be punished for his sins. 
Uninspired historians do not write in that way. 

Then let us thank God 'for his holy history, for his holy 
law, for his "sure word of prophecy," for his great salvation in 
this life, and for his gracious gift of eternal life and glory with 
"his Christ." 

<sm 

WEEK-DAY INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION.* 

BY G. U. WENNER, D.D. 

On the question of education two positions are held by Amer- 
ican Protestants, and these two seem to contradict one another. 
One is that there should be a public school, open to all children 
without regard to creed. The other is that religion is a vital 
factor in education. 

When our country was young, and Protestantism was the 
prevailing type of religion, these two ideas dwelt peaceably to- 
gether. Although "religion" consisted only of some simple open- 
ing exercises, it was enough to exculpate the school system from 
the charge of godlessness. But the influx of millions of people 
of other faiths corajpels us to revise our methods, and to test 
them by our principles, the principles of a free church within a 
free state. Roman Catholics and Jews object to our traditions, 
and when their opposition has for a time been successfully re- 

•An address given at the Inter-Church Conference on federation in New 
York. 
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sisted, we are satisfied if a psalm may be read and the Lord's 
Prayer said at the opening of the daily session of school. And 
this we call religion in the public school. 

Still the question remains. On the other hand, those who 
doubt the propriety of introducing any religious instruction, 
however attenuated, into the public school, whether the type of 
that instruction l>e Roman Catholic, Protestant* or Jewish, are 
not satisfied with the compromise. On the other hand, those 
who believe that religion has a supreme place in the training of 
a child, and that provision should be made for it in the pro- 
gram of school life, more and more realize the inadequacy of 
the present method. 

The importance of the question is admitted. But it is a com- 
plex and difficult problem. Our cosmopolitan population and 
our constitutional limitations make it more complicated even 
than in England or in France. Hence it is not strange that 
many of the solutions offered are inadequate or impracticabla 
This question, however, is not new. The problem has presented 
itself during all the Christian centuries. In the Apostolical per- 
iod family training was the rule. In the middle ages the mon- 
asteries established schools. One of the greatest figures in the 
effort to secure Christian training for children was Charle- 
magne in the ninth century. Four hundred years later syste- 
matic efforts were made in France and in Germany to provide 
better schools. But it was not until the sixteenth century, in 
the Protestant Reformation, that definite and effective plans 
for the promotion of Christian education were formed. The 
agents were the pastors and the schools. Part of this work was 
done on Sundays, and one or more week-days were also set apart 
on which religious instructions were given to children. Thus 
after seven hundred years the hopes and plans of Charlemagne 
were realized in the work of Luther and Melanchthon. 

In the eighteenth century new methods of teaching were in- 
troduced. Up to this point it was the Christian school, a system 
of educatipn in which the Christian religion was to be taught* 
that led the way in the work of education. The scheme which 
Francke mapped out for his pauper school at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century was adopted by Frederick the Great for 
Prussia, and made clear to the state its obligation to educate 
all its children. Under the sense of this obligation, Germany, 
England, France, and America have constructed their educa- 
tional systems. So, too, the better methods and principles of 
teaching which have given to the public school the efficiency it 
enjoys to-day originated in the Christian school. I desire that 
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this indebtedness may be noted, as I shall recommend at the 
close of this paper a repayment of the debt 

What, then, is the present state of instruction in religion In 
the great Christian nations of the world ? In Germany, relig- 
ious instruction is regarded as the first duty of the school, and 
at least five hours each week are given to it In England, 
through a system of national and board schools, religious in- 
struction is provided for every child. In France there is a com- 
plete separation between church and state, and religious in- 
struction is forbidden in the state schools ; but Thursday of each 
week is given for the purpose of allowing the churches to pro- 
vide in their own way for such instruction as they may desire 
to give. 

In America religious instruction has, by judicial decision, 
been excluded from the public school. The Roman Catholic 
Church and a portion of the Lutheran Church maintain paro- 
chial schools. The other churches have to a great extent dele- 
gated the work of instruction to an organization connected with 
the church, but to a large degree independent of it. Its hours 
of instruction, or, rather its fraction of one hour, is confined to 
Sunday. So great is its influence and relative efficiency, that if 
one were asked what is the American system of religious in- 
struction, in most cases the answer would be, "The Sunday- 
school.'' 

We have thus found four institutions engaged in the work of 
religious instruction, the family, the church, the state, and the 
volunteer school. Upon which of these does the obligation pri- 
marily rest ? It needs no argument to show that the first duty 
rests upon the family, and if this duty were more generally reo- 
ognized, there would be fewer problems to solve. But next to 
the family stands the Christian church, with a paramount obli- 
gation in the matter of Christian education. Among Protest- 
ants this conviction is not always clear, nevertheless, in all dis- 
cussions of the question it is continually finding expression in 
some form or other. 

And certainly in this conference we shall not ignore the place 
of the church. This is an interehurch conference. Doubt- 
less, there is not one delegate who does not join in the confes- 
sion of "the holy catholic church," that is, "the communion of 
saints." Whatever other views we may have on the question of 
the church, we are at one in this, the church is the communion 
of saints, the fellowship of believers, to which the Lord himself 
has committed the power of the keys, the care of souls. Such a 
responsibility cannot be delegated to any other agency. 
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We maintain, therefore, that such a fundamental thing as re- 
ligious education should be under the direct supervision of the 
church and its ministry, and that it should be so conducted 
as to hold in view the principles and the aims of the church life, 
and that its final purpose should be to lead the children into the 
church, and to make them participants in its privileges and 
services. 

lloman Catholics, although holding a different theory of the 
church, are at one with us in recognizing this obligation, and at 
great sacrifice they are endeavoring to meet it through their 
system of parochial schools. All honor to them for their con- 
sistency and perseverance. A portion of the Lutheran Church 
is equally insistent upon the parochial school, and for the same 
reason. 

But most Protestant churches are not prepared to accept the 
parochial school as the solution. On the other hand, from min- 
isters, conferences, and church papers there comes perennially 
the plea for '^religion in the public schools." If by this is 
meant no more than the reading of a psalm and the recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer, perhaps the plea may be granted, and for an 
indefinite number of years, without straining the constitution, 
we may retain "religion in the public schools." 

But there are two objections. Are they not vital ? One is 
denominational. Even if Protestants could agree on some 
ground, which is improbable, what kind of a conglomerate 
would that be which would be acceptable alike to Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and Jews ? The thing is inconceivable. But 
there is another objection. The method of secular instruction 
differs from that of religious instruction. Secular knowledge is 
acquired by intellectual and critical powers. Religion is a mat- 
ter of the heart and lifa The holy mysteries of our faith can- 
not be taught in the atmosphere of mathematics and biology. 
No ; the church and the state are distinct, spheres. The alliance 
between the two in the past has not produced such results as 
would encourage us to renew or to continue the partnership for 
the future. 

There are those who think that ethical teaching in the public 
schools on week-days > with religious teaching in die churches on 
Sundays, will meet the want. No one can object to ethical teach- 
ing in the public school. If all that we read in the newspapers 
is true, such a course might properly be described as a felt need. 
But it cannot take the place of religion. The Christian religion 
is a revelation in history, resting upon certain facts that have 
to be learned and communicated to others. It has certain prin- 
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ciples which have to be applied to the daily lifa It is a matter 
for all days and all places, and not merely for Sundays and for 
the sanctuary. Its relation to the whole life places it in the 
foremost place in the training and development of the young 
in order that its highest ideals may be attained. Hence, it will 
be difficult for us to conceive of a substitute for religious in- 
struction, or to find any agency other than the Christian church 
through which it can properly and effectively be imparted. 

Is the parochial school, then, after all the solution of the 
question ? Must we retire from the public school, separate our- 
selves from the moral and educational problems of society and 
state, and thus be untrue to our entire history ? For, as we have 
seen, the public school is the child of the Christian school. 
After spending four hundred years in developing a system of 
education for the people, and handing it over to the state for 
the benefit of all, are we to be deprived of the privileges of our 
own system ? We have no thought of doing so, of retiring from 
a school which the state would never have had but for the un- 
tiring efforts of Protestant ministers and Protestant churches. 
The teachers and directors of the public school are, to a great 
extent, the members of our churches. Its principles are those 
which have been inculcated by our pulpits. Its most loyal and 
efficient supporters are our Protestant churches. There are, it 
is true, things of highest importance which the secular school 
does not supply. In order that we may not. lose these, must we 
go back to the private parochial school and build up anew our 
system of education ? 

We do not ask for the teaching of religion in the public 
school. On the contrary, we object to a state religion. Of the 
three churches that are supposed to favor Christian education 
in the day school, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and Luther- 
ans, the last named certainly would not favor it for the public 
school. Even in Europe the tendency is distinctly in the direc- 
tion of separating religious education from state control. 

In this city the public schools are overcrowded. There might 
be more room if the friends of the Christian school were to with- 
draw. But this would not benefit, the public school. It in- 
creases the commonwealth to mingle the classes. A system of 
separate schools, such, for example, as the Roman Catholic 
Church encourages, is beneficial neither to the state nor tita 
church. If Christians are to be the salt and the light of the 
world, they must be in the world, and not out of it The paro- 
chial school is not the solution. 

Does the Sunday school meet the requirements of religious 
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instruction ? It is an institution that has endeared itself to the 
hearts of millions. Originally intended for the half-fed waifs 
of an English manufacturing town, it has become among 
English-speaking people an important agency of religion. Apart 
from the instruction which it gives, we could not dispense with 
it as a field for the cultivation of lay activity, and a practical 
demonstration of the priesthood of all believers. Nevertheless, 
its best friends are ready to concede its limitations. From a 
pedagogical standpoint, no one thinks of comparing it with the 
secular "school. With but half an hour a week for instruction, 
even the best of teachers could not expect very important re- 
sults. Perhaps its chief yalue lies in the personal influence of 
the teacher. But instruction in religion involves more than 
this. 

Nor does the Sunday school reach all the children. Attend- 
ance is voluntary, and hence there is no guarantee that all the 
children of school age will obtain any instruction, to say noth- 
ing of graded and systematic instruction, taking account of the 
entire school life, and holding in mind the ultimate object of 
instruction, the preparation of children for full membership in. 
the church. But this is one of the first duties of the churches, 
to look after all their children with this very end in view. 
Psedobaptists are under this obligation because their children 
have been baptized, and Baptists owe it to their children in or- 
der that they may be baptized. 

Let us make the most of the Sunday school which has provi- 
dentially grown up among us. As a supplement and as an aid 
it has untold possibilities of usefulness. But all its merits and 
advantages cannot close our eyes to the fact that it does not and 
cannot meet the chief requirement of the Christian school, the 
systematic preparation of all the children for the duties of 
church membership. 

What solution, then, can be found by those who are not sat- 
isfied with the present condition? England and Germany are 
themselves in a transition state on this question, and their an- 
swer will, therefore, not suit us. France is more likely to offer 
a practical suggestion. If "Catholic" or "Infidel" France is 
able to give Thursdays to the churches, what can America do? 
Can she not give at least one afternoon, say Wednesday after- 
noon ? Two hours of grammar or geography might thus be sac- 
rificed. But it would give the churches an opportunity of es- 
tablishing classes in their own schools in which systematic in- 
struction in religion could be given. Any loss which the chil- 
dren might sustain in secular studies would be more than ooanr 
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pensated by their gain in religions knowledge. Character is 
worth more than acquirements. 

This does not involve the closing of the public school on 
Wednesday afternoon, and turning the non-church children in- 
to the street It simply asks that all children, bringing a cer- 
tificate of attendance from their church school, should be ex- 
cused for their absence from the public school. The curriculum 
could be so arranged that absentees would not suffer an irrepar- 
able loss. Music, etiquette, or ethics, or some other substitute 
for religion, might be given to those who remain. In spite of 
all that public school teachers may claim, there is a widespread 
feeling that the children are overworked, and a complete change 
of atmosphere in the middle of the week would be welcome. 
This is a practical proposition which ought to be realized in less 
time even than the seven hundred years which were required to 
cariy out Charlemagne's plans. But if it does not meet public 
approval, we Lutherans will not worry. We have catechetical 
principles and traditions enabling us to give week-day instruc- 
tion without asking any favors of the public school. But the 
Wednesday plan would make it a little easier for the children. 

The speaker has for many years maintained afternoon classes 
in religion in his church on the east sida The attendance is 
obligatory for all children of the congregation over six years of 
age. There are six grades: Infants, 6 to 7 years of age; pri- 
marians, 8 to 9 ; juniors, 10 ; intermediates, 11 ; preparatorians, 
12; catechumens* 13. Catechumens come twice a week, the 
other classes once a week. The subjects are: Bible story, to a 
great extent the same lesson that is taught in the Sunday school ; 
Bible study, the church catechism, hymns, prayers, the church 
liturgy, and the sermon. Attendance at the church service is 
obligatory for the four upper grades, and a written report of the 
sermon is required. 

My theme may seem to involve only a question of method, 
the use of week-day hour in place of or in addition to a Sun- 
day hour. But it means far more. It illustrates and enforces 
a principle. The church must recognize its relation to the child 
in all stages of its growing life, to assume its proper function 
of religious instruction, and to resist the ever-recurring tempta- 
tion to delegate this function to any other agency. 

The question is being discussed from many points of view. 
Teachers, ministers, and the press are on the alert to find the 
way out of its difficulties. After all that can be said, three in- 
controvertible positions remain: Religion is a vital factor in 
education, the church cannot form an alliance with the state in 
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the matter of religion, the church must exercise her legitimate 
function in religious education. 

Three solutions of the question have been offered : Religion 
in the public school, the parochial school, the Sunday school. 
None of these meet the requirements. In their place I offer 
to this synod of American churches a simple practical propo- 
sition. Let the public school restore to the church a portion 
of the time which has been surrendered. Give us Wednesday 
afternoon for the use of those churches and those children who 
desire to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

In support of this claim I appeal to the public school. You 
owe your existence to the Christian week-day school. Your 
best friends and coworkers are to be found in our Protestant 
churches. All we ask is that you so arrange your course of 
studies as not to crowd us out and prevent us from giving, at 
our own expense, the instruction which we believe to be in- 
dispensable to all true education. 

But I appeal also to the churches, and especially to the min- 
istry. It was you who, by your indolence, in the days of Charle- 
magne, eleven centuries ago, frustrated the plans of that en- 
lightened ruler, and thus set back the clock of Christian educa- 
tion by seven centuries. I greatly fear that you will be the 
greatest obstacle at the present time, because of your claim that 
you have so many other things to do. The most valuable and 
lasting results of your ministry will be reaped from such efforts 
as I have pointed at. Roman Catholic bishops will tell you 
that without schools they would soon be without churches. 
Protestants will not be without churches, but they will have 
stronger congregations, more appreciative people, and more 
effective churches when they take the same care of their chil- 
, dren as do the Roman Catholics. 

Commissioner Harris says: "The prerogative of religious 
instruction is in the church, and it must remain in the church, 
•and in the nature of things it cannot be farmed out to the sec- 
ular school without degenerating into mere deism bereft of a 
living providence, or else changing the school into a parochial 
school, and destroying the efficiency of secular instruction." 
(Educational Magazine, 1902.) 

Professor Coe says : "If we are to have common schools for 
the whole people, complete separation of church and state, and 
yet thorough religious education for Catholic and Protestant 
children alike, it follows that the religious function of the state 
schools should be permanently restricted to friendly recognition 
of the teaching function of the family and of the church, and 
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sympathetic cooperation with them. But this implies that these 
communions voluntarily furnish, at their own expense, definite 
and systematic religious training for their children and for all 
children who can be reached." (Religion and Morals.) 

Bishop Greer says: "The schools are doing their part, in 
their legitimate sphere^ and are doing all they can do. Is the 
church doing her part in her legitimate sphere, and all that she 
can do? • It seems to me she is not; and that with no other 
machinery or instruments or tools than what she now pos- 
sesses she might do very much more than what she is now do- 
ing." (Convention address, 1905.) 

To all of these significant utterances of representative men, 
I make this one reply, Give us Wednesday afternoon ! And I 
appeal to you, will not this simple concession on the part of the 
public school, and this forward step on the part of the churches, 
once for all solve our problem ? To the public school we shall 
then, bo able to give our unqualified support, and in return 
utilize its vast resources. And the work of the Sunday school, 
correlated with that of the week-day church school, would ac- 
quire a higher potential. Thus with a nine years' course of sys- 
tematic instruction for all the children of our churches, in many 
cases with expert helpers, we may attain results that have been 
impossible under the haphazard methods of the past 

SHALL WE ABANDON THE PRAYER-MEETING? 

No; we will not give it up. It has not lost its place. It 
never will lose its place while man remains as he is, and for 
these reasons among others : 

1. It is needed for the culture of devotion. Nowhere else in 
the modern scheme of church life is adequate provision made 
for this. In the church, what with the formality and music, it 
is too easy for the individual to escape the force of the truth. 
The prayer-meeting brings it home to him and forces him to ask 
himself how much the truth has profited him. It is all very 
well to talk about reading religious books at home ; not one per- 
son in a hundred does it, they find them unreal to their exper- 
ience, or "poky." At the prayer-meeting, the select spirits of 
the church religiously are, so far as health permits, 
gathered together, and the effect of meeting these, upon some of 
whom already rests the light of heavenly glory, is altogether up- 
lifting. It is a truism to declare that ours is an age strongly 
bent toward secularism. We need extra safeguards for our 
spirituality, we cannot be reminded too frequently that our re- 
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ligion is a thing that can be, must be, embodied in heart and 
life. What the best people feel to be needful to them is surely 
not needless for us. Besides, it is well for one to have before 
him constantly, even if he do not realize it, the ideal of a Chris- 
tian who is able to speak for his Master, who can pray without 
pretension, and testify without offense. Many have done it, 
some must do it, it is well for the individual to be forced to 
ask, Why not I ? 

2. The prayer-meeting is required for the purpose of in- 
struction. There are many things concerning life and doctrine^ 
concerning the Bible and missionary activities, of which Chris- 
tian people are woefully ignorant, but for which there is no 
other place for their proper instruction. The Sabbath utter- 
ances must ever be held to a standard highly spiritual and 
evangelistic, in the Sunday school it is the very fundamentals 
of the faith which must be taught and reiterated, line upon line 
and precept upon precept But in the prayer-meeting there is 
room enough for everything provided if we are brave enough to 
cut loose from stereotyped topics and treat the questions of re- 
ligion in the light of the demands and experiences of our daily 
life. It is doubtless necessary to have printed lists of topics for 
a year, and yet we might modestly suggest that some improve- 
ment in their selection is possible, even though we might feel 
unable to make it ourselves. Regenerate men ought to feel 
vitally interested in such themes as "A Great Gulf Fixed," 
"Motives for Repentance," "The Unity of Brethren," and 
"Forgleams of Glory." Calvin and Doddridge, and Wesley and 
Finney would probably have enjoyed them, and so that must be 
a hard heart that can got absolutely no benefit out of them, and 
that an unfeeling critic who can imagine that nothing poorer 
must occasionally turn up in a list of printed topics. Still, the 
average American is so perverse that he would not find this a 
satisfactory pabulum. 

It would seem to us far wiser to take a free and wide sweep 
over the whole of life, and history, and literature, to lay greater 
stress upon the occurrences of each week, to acquaint our people 
with some of the great saints and heroes of the faith who have 
lived for our example ; in short, to knit together in the prayer- 
meeting as nowhere else in heaven and earth, to show the earth 
as simply the development of the city of God, to interpret daily 
experiences in the light of eternal principles, and to make real, 
and familiar to us the methods of God, not only in the Bible, 
but in our passing life, for God's spirit is just as active, and as 
much manifest now as ever it was. Hence, if the suggestion be 
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not altogether unpardonable it would seem that the midweek 
service need not always be of the regular "cut-and-dried" relig- 
ious character which was once supposed to be essential. It will 
always be devout, but, taking in the whole life of man, it will 
afford place for matters which may or may not be referred to in 
the church catechism. 

3. The social life of the prayer-meeting has by no means 
lost its importance. As a matter of fact, church people do not 
meet one another and become impressed with a conviction of 
their unity, and an enthusiasm for their work except on the 
Sabbath, and at this service. What with other meetings on the 
Sabbath and the necessity of getting something to eat, to say 
nothing of the coldness and formality of many churches, people 
do not get very near together; but the prayer-meeting may be 
made a vehicle of great power for the assimilation of the 
church's membership, and for the introduction of strangers. 
The few moments of social interchange at its close are often of 
more value than all the previous formal service; people can see 
and greet one another here and be lifted by a common influence 
to a finer sympathy and a nobler brotherhood. 

4. But perhaps the greatest benefit of the prayer-meeting 
is the inspiration it brings. I have left this to the last, not only 
because I consider it the most important, but because it is some- 
what uncertain, and cannot be relied upon of itself to keep the 
meeting running. Even the most pronounced advocate could 
not say that every prayer-mleeting is an inspiring meeting. 
Some of them are almost hopelessly dull, and happy can the 
leader feel if by a fervent prayer or a stirring hymn the hour 
can be redeemed, and the people sent away cheered and grate- 
ful. No one has inspiration at his command. No one can pre- 
dict, that such and such a service will be one of rare stimulation. 
And yet, every one who attends prayeiwneeting knows that oc- 
casionally, for no reason distinctly assignable, there are times 
when the Spirit of God seems especially near, when we are 
borne as if on angels' wings to the throne of gracei, when the 
burdens unconsciously slip from our shoulders, when the mind 
is relieved of its strain, when the soul is made free and glad. li 
is worth attending prayer-meeting several months for one such 
uplift And I have no doubt that if people were a little more 
regular in their attendance, if they came with a prayer in their 
heart, and the expectation that God would bless them through 
word, hymn, or suggestion, these occasional meetings, which are 
veritable mountain-top experiences, might be multiplied. — 
New York Observer. 
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THE WONDERS OF SINAI. 

In some notes upon "Unknown Sinai," Mr. E. G. Harmer, writing in the 
Christian World, of London, draws attention to the problems that Professor 
Flinders Petrie might hope to solve during the winter work which he was 
then planning out for his exploring party. In the mining district of Wady 
Maghara, on the east coast of the Gulf of Suez, one hundred and fifty in- 
scriptions were known to exist, but they had never been copied with care, 
and the director of the expedition expected to find many more. It was not 
known whether turquoise or copper, either or both, were sought at this spot ; 
and the question whether Hathor, the goddess of turquoises, was worshiped 
there was also unsolved. These and other questions which scholars were 
asking themselves last autumn are a riddle no longer; with a patience and 
skill that are almost uncanny, the tireless professor has solved them all. 

At the end of the year the explorers realized to their dismay that a mining 
company which proceeded to the Wady Maghara three seasons before had, 
in their feverish hunt for wealth, destroyed irreparably no less than twenty- 
four inscriptions, the sale of which, had it been permissible, would have 
given them a far handsomer return than any number of gems. The re- 
mainder of the records were copied and others were found, so that two hun- 
dred and fifty inscriptions in all reward the zeal of the copyists. In those 
early weeks of work Dr. Petrie thought that the ancient Egyptian miners 
went across the gulf in quest of copper as well as gems. But the labors of 
the spring have cleared up all uncertainties, and it is now determined that 
turquoise only was actually found there, as well as at another mining sta- 
tion to the north, five camel days' journey from Suez, known as Sarabit el 
Khadem, "the heights of the fortress." The copper came in a valley 
far away to the east, in the heart of the peninsula, and a mass of slag, five 
hundred feet long and seven feet thick, marks the site of the smelting fur- 
naces wherein the ore 'was burned. 

At Maghara an unexpected prize was found. The greatest gap still left 
in the story of Egypt lies between the first dynasty — the age of Menes, who 
built Memphis — and the fourth dynasty, the glorious time of the pyramid- 
builders. Professor Petrie found portrait statues of two of the Pharaohs 
of the third dynasty. One of them proved to be Sanekht, the founder of his 
race, and his fleshy Sudanese face clears up for ever the puzzling question 
why there was a period of decay in art and civilization before Cheops arose 
and gave new life to the realm. The third dynasty is now seen to have been 
a time of reaction and savagery, and the rude portrait of his successor, 
Zezer, which was also discovered — he it was who built the famous step 
pyramid at Sakkara — confirms this addition to our knowledge of the earliest 
history of the Nile. 

But the chief interest of the winter's work, especially for all earnest stu- 
dents of the Bible story, lies in the revelations made by the bleak of Sarabit. 
Stray travelers had reported the presence of a temple which was thought to 
have been dedicated to the goddess Hathor, and the altar erected in her 
honor was promptly identified. But a greater discovery lay there, un- 
dreamed of — no less than a group of pillars of stone, set up in far-off days 
by devout Semitic dreamers, a thousand years before Jacob set up just 
such another on the distant height of Bethel. 

Upon some of these dream-pillars there are inscriptions that prove them 
to be 4,500 years old. Others are natural stones set up on end in a manner 
already known to have been practiced elsewhere in every part of Canaan by 
pre-Israelite descendants of Shem. The place was made sacred by reason of 
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a cave, fifteen feet in depth, which was wrested from the simpler worship 
of the past by the mining governors sent thither by the Pharaohs to regu- 
late the native workmen. Over a period of fifteen centuries additions were 
gradually made to the primitive enclosure, until at length, at the time that 
Moses led the fugitive Hebrews along the shore beneath this frowning table- 
land, there stood upon the summit a shrine that remains to-day the only 
perfect Semitic temple still extant. 

Before the sacred grotto there was set up first of all a carved facade. To 
this was added a portico, enclosed by a dozen blocks of sandstone bearing the 
names of the mining parties by the score, with the numbers of the soldiers 
and sailors, the artists and smelters, in each expedition. There are even 
lists of their animals and provisions, and when these have been studied it 
will be possible to reconstruct the full story of a mining camp in Sinai be- 
fore the children of Israel entered the peninsula at all. Before the shrine 
was found a bed of ashes, a hundred feet in length and eighteen inches thick, 
witness to the centuries during which burnt offerings and incense were 
offered up in the lonely wilds of Sinai. For four hundred years, from the days 
of Queen Hatshepsu to the time of the exodus, other buildings were added, 
here a fountain court for ablutions — a veritable mosque 2,000 years before 
Mohammed; there a row of pilgrim chambers, to accommodate the worship- 
ers who traveled hither in quest of dreams. And let it be noted that, 
although the architecture was Egyptian, the worship was Semitic: that the 
Pharaohs, so far from being intolerant, seem to have sought the comfort of 
their distant subjects of another race and another faith. 

A few weeks ago the world was startled by the news of the discovery at 
Thebes of the tomb erected by a captive Syrian maid, who was wedded by 
the king, in honor of her Galilean parents. Of her features we possessed 
only a portrait carved on a slab of stone by a mason's student. Doctor 
Petrie has brought home with him from Sinai a sculptured portrait in the 
round of Queen Thii, who during this memorable time has thus been 
brought within our knowledge more intimately than any other Syrian woman 
of patriarchal time. 

Two other pieces of work have yielded results long looked for. The 
rubbish-heaps at the Convent of St Catherine, upon the slope of Mount 
Sinai itself, were turned over, but the snows of ages have destroyed all 
traces of the records that once were there. And Mr. Currelly, the diligent 
disciple of the director of the expedition, crossed to Pithom in order to 
examine once more the "store chambers" that prove the identity of this his- 
toric site. He found that they were crowned by a protective fort, and some 
interesting facts are promised concerning a spot that must ever be important 
in the eyes of all who have ever been thrilled by the dramatic story of Israel 
in Egypt. 

* * 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS INADEQUATE. 

[One of the most interesting speakers at the Nashville Convention was 
Robert E. Speer, and one of his most interesting addresses was made in the 
Auditorium on Thursday evening on the subject, "The Non-Christian Re- 
ligions Inadequate in Meeting the Needs of Men." We agree in pro- 
nouncing it "masterly." The following summary is taken from one of our 
exchanges. — Editor. ] 

It is true that we are already committed to the Christian faith, but our 
belief in Christianity does not incapacitate us for judging the non-Christian 
religions justly and fairly. Men cannot approach these religions with an 
absolutely neutral mind, and we are as well qualified to view them fairly as 
atheists or agnostics. It is with keen sorrow and regret that we are forced 
to acknowledge the inadequacy of the non-Christian religions. It is not a 
matter of joy. It is with reluctance and grief that we have to pronounce 
them inadequate to the needs of the great multitudes of men who believe in 
them. 

There are four negative considerations which I would suggest : 
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(1) We do not rest our judgment of the inadequacy of the non-Chris- 
tian religions upon the acknowledgments and assertions of individuals who * 
have abandoned them. This testimony is valuable, but it is not conclusive. 
Men have abandoned Christianity. 

(2) We do not press the argument of the superiority of Christian 
civilization overmuch. It is fair to judge by the rough general influence of 
religion upon civilization, but our civilization is very inadequately Christian, 
and racial and national character are large elements. 

(3) We do not denounce the non-Christian religions as of the devil, 
though there is warrant for regarding them as retrogressions and not as 
steps in an advancing evolution. 

(4) We do not say that there is no good in the non-Christian religions. 
There are truths in them, but there is no truth in them that is not in Chris- 
tianity. What truth is in them is unbalanced by its proper corrective, and 
is imbedded in and interpenetrated with evil. 

A candid consideration of the non-Christian religions, one by one, reveals 
characteristics in each which disqualify it for meeting the needs of men. I 
would refer to the unmorajity or immorality of Hinduism, at least one of 
whose languages has no word meaning "chaste" applicable to men; to the 
stagnation and unprogressiveness of Buddhism, which springs from its con- 
demnation of the physical world as morally evil, to the puerility and super- 
stition of all fetish conceptions, and to the sterility of Islam, and the moral 
inferiority of its fruits even to those of the pantheistic religions. 

And the closer our study of these religions, one by one, the clearer our 
discernment of the fact that they fall into a class entirely apart from Chris- 
tianity, and that they are absolutely inadequate to meet the needs of men. 

1. They do not meet his intellectual needs. Their philosophy of the 
world which can hold its own in metaphysics collapses in contact with the 
physical sciences. 

2. They do not meet the moral needs of men. 

(1) They do not present a perfect moral ideal. 

(2) They offer no power from without to enable men to realize their 
ideal. So far as they are moral at all they present an ethical demand on the 
will, and not an ethical reinforcement of the will. 

(3) .They have no adequate conception of sin, and accordingly, no secret 
of forgiveness and deliverance. 

(4) They are morally chaotic. The chasm between their ideal and their 
real is a widening chasm. 

(5) Their atheism kills the moral restraints by annihilation, and their 
pantheism by liquefaction. 

(6) They fail to perceive or to secure the inviolate supremacy of truth. 

3. In the third place, they do not meet the social needs of men. In th« 
case of women and children they are anti-social. They are inconsistent with 
progress. They deny the unity of mankind. 

4. In the fourth place, they do not meet the spiritual needs of men. 
They are in reality atheistic, except Islam, whose monotheism is so negative 
and mechanical as to deprive it of uplifting power. They represent, at the 
best, the search of men for God, rather than the search of God for men. 
They darken true natural religion. They do not advance upon it. They 
give men no fellowship with the Father. They are hopeless as to the future. 

The slow movement of the world is demonstrating the inadequacy of the 
non-Christian religions. They are simply disintegrating before the move- 
ment of the world's life, or are transforming themselves by adopting imita- 
tions of Christianity. They are thus confessing their own insufficiency. 

And, lastly, we might say what might have been said at the beginning — 
for us the incarnation closes the issue of comparative religion. Judaism is 
easily superior to all the non-Christian religions, yet it was Judaism to 
which Jesus came, which he declared inadequate and which he superseded 
by the one adequate and satisfying religion — the only religion of which it 
can be said, "I came forth from God, and I go back to God again." 
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A REMARKABLE CONVENTION. 

•We were not permitted to enjoy the feast of reason and high religious 
privileges of the Nashville Convention. From all accounts it was a meeting 
to be remembered for a lifetime. It was doubtless the largest convention of 
Christian students the world has ever seen. We make a few brief extracts 
from the admirable report of The Christian Advocate, organ of the M. E. 
Church South, and published in Nashville : 

"A most impressive phase of the Convention to the observer from with- 
out was the notable decorum and orderliness with which it was carried for- 
ward. In the first place, exceptional good taste was exhibited by the speak- 
ers. There were no sensational or emotional appeals. There were no pro- 
posals of absurd and unreasonable enterprises. The whole weight of the 
appeal to young Christians to give their lives to service, if need be in some 
foreign field, was based on a simple statement of the claims of Christ as 
Lord and of the need of the world. These two mighty considerations were 
stressed by constant and simple iteration till they were more compelling 
than any sensational stirring of youthful emotions. Never have we heard 
the appalling condition of a sinful world put, in quiet, sympathetic, simple 
words, more vividly andi more appealingly. 

"As to order in the audience, we have never seen it excelled. Tfcere were 
constantly between four and five thousand people in the great hall. Not at a 
single session did we observe empty seats, thousands of course, having at 
times been turned away. But the quiet was absolute. Even an ineffective 
voice that could not reach half the audience was never smothered in a hum 
of conversation. When the benediction was said, the vast throng sank down 
as one man for ten or fifteen seconds of silent prayer. It was a beautiful 
thing to see. Could we not adopt the custom in our churches? Much of the 
orderliness was, of course, due to the consummate skill of Mr. John R. Mott 
as chairman. He is alert, masterful, prompt. He allows no dragging, but 
is never hurried. But it was due mainly to the choice quality of the dele- 
gates. They were picked men and women from among the choicest youth of 
this great country and Canada — cream of the cream. And they had come 
to the Convention with a serious purpose. Every individual of them seemed 
to know the meaning of self-control. It was one of the noblest audiences 
ever assembled. The man who had the privilege of addressing it was highly 
favored. 

"The speakers seemed instinctively to feel the fineness of their oppor- 
tunity. Not one of them was prosy. They could not afford it, as the demands 
of their time limit were inexorable. They gave themselves to the delivery of 
their messages with instant address and seriousness. And every one of them 
had a message. The missionaries seemed most burdened of all. Their 
hearts burned within them. Again and again both they and the audience 
longed that they might have more time. An outlet of much of this sup- 
pressed pleading was found in the various sectional and simultaneous meet- 
ings. Impressions were made in many of these which eternity itself can 
never efface. Among the exceptionally effective addresses were those of Doc- 
tor Robson, of Edinburgh, Mr. Robert E. Speer, of New York, Mr. Donald 
Frsser, of Africa, Bishop Thoburn, of India, Doctor Beach, of China and 
New York (now of Yale, where he is Professor of Missions), Sir Mortimer 
Durand, British Ambassador to the United States, Hon. S. B. Capen, 
President of the American Board, . Bishop McDowell, and others well 
known to our readers. It seems invidious to single out even these when 
so many others delivered effective and striking messages. Tfce book in which 
will appear all these addresses will be one of the best of its kind. (Price, 
$1.50, Student Volunteer Movement, New York.) 

"The hospitality of Nashville rose to the pressure upon it in a way that 
was highly commended by the visitors. There was a total of accredited 
members of the Convention, including delegates, speakers, missionaries, mis- 
sionary secretaries, press representatives, and others, of 4,188. Four years 
ago the total was 2,957. There was a very large voluntary attendance of 
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visitors — students, pastors, and others — who came from a distance at their 
own expense to have the benefit of this great meeting. The Nashville people 
were largely crowded out of the Convention hall, but became nevertheless 
deeply interested before the sessions ended. The treatment of the Conven- 
tion by the local daily papers merits all praise. Their reports were fall, 
adequate, intelligent, appreciative." 

SOME THINGS TO BE GAINED BY UNION. 

What will Congregationalists gain through union with United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants? Wle put the question in this form because it is 
so presented to us, and the main body of our readers are Congregationalists. 
Of course the advantages of union will belong to the whole united body. 

There will be a new spiritual impulse through enlarged fellowship. A 
growing church takes on new life through the accession of new members, 
and this may be even stronger when they come with Christian experience 
and mature habits of service from other churches than when they are new 
converts. The delegates to the General Council at Dayton felt the joy of 
spiritual quickening through contact with brethren in mutual recognition as 
uniting in the same household of faith. It may be expected that all the 
members of this enlarged household will share in this experience, and one 
result to be confidently looked for is the adding to the churches of many 
new disciples of our Lord. It will be easier to win men to his service as 
waves of spiritual impulse spread outward from the circles where brethren 
join anew to extend his kingdom. 

The united witness of all these denominations to a common faith in 
Christ and consecration to him is a gain to them all. In these times of 
scientific investigation and challenge to historic beliefs of the Christian 
Church, it has seemed peculiarly difficult to formulate a statement* of faith 
acceptable to any large body of believers. Many are indifferent to invita- 
tions from any church to come into fellowship because they say no one knows 
what the churches believe. But chosen representatives of more than a mil- 
lion disciples of Christ have been able to declare unanimously a broad and 
comprehensive basis of belief as a testimony and an act of worship and the 
supreme purpose of their lives. It is to be expected that those whom they 
represent will find that this statement expresses their faith and testifies to 
their experience. It is a gain to all the churches to be able to answer posi- 
tively and definitely the challenge as to what they believe by a fresh state- 
ment which throbs with the life of the present 

The extension of the field of our work through the union of these three de- 
nominations is an inspiring anticipation. The outlook is too large for 
detailed discussion here, but we may mention two or three illustrations. 
Until recently Congregationalists have had but little representation in the 
Southern States except among colored people. Through union with a com- 
paratively small body known as Congregational Methodists we have become 
in some measure acquainted with the character and needs of the South as a 
field for Christian work. This sdction, impoverished for a generation by the 
Civil War and isolated from the rest of the country by prejudice and lack of 
immigration, is emerging into new conditions, is rapidly increasing in wealth, 
and opening its doors to new people and new ideas. The united churches will 
have an opportunity to give impulse and direction to Christian life in that 
region which would not be possible to any one of them alone. Congrega- 
tionalists especially in this new union will find past barriers disappearing 
and the way opening for a much larger service in the South. 

Foreign missions by this union will be enriched in funds and sympathy of 
American Christians and the strength of an enlarged fellowship. An officer 
of the American Board proposed to Methodist Protestants to assign to them 
some one mission as their special care. They replied that they wanted to 
share in the entire work of the Board and not to be confined to any one 
field. They have had one mission in Japan. They have talked of that in 
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their churches and conferences till the theme has grown threadbare. TTiey 
welcome an outlook on the world through the twenty missions of the Board 
as the field of their prayer and labor and expect that a new interest in for- 
eign missions will be awakened in all their churches. 

All the churches will be quickened who unite in an enlarged fellowship 
with increased resources and greater opportunities in a new campaign to ex- 
tend the kingdom of our Lord throughout our own land and through all the 
world. — Editorial in The Congregationalist of February 27. 

* * 

THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGE. 

In a late issue of the Western Christian Advocate, a correspondent pro- 
poses a plan whereby we may solve the problem of religious education in our 
State universities. These are supported by State funds, and it is thought 
the instructors must be free from any theological tendencies. Our State 
institutions enroll more than 65,000 students. In science, letters, art, and 
kindred subjects, State universities keep pace with other schools, but in the 
field of religious education they do not. This may be one reason why among 
educated people there is an increasing indifference to the church. At these 
institutions are many religious students. At Urban a and Champaign, in 
Illinois, in 1904-5, there were 2,700 students enrolled, and there were 2,100 
church members among them. 

Some think the churches in these university towns can look after these 
students. Sometimes pastors are furnished with a list of. names of com- 
municants and thus can make the acquaintance, at least, of a part of the 
student body. The defect here seems a lack of system and of permanence. 
Many students will not find the church of their choice here, and hence will 
be asked to join others with whose form and order they are not familiar. 
Students should grow up with a preference for some church. It will make 
a man more stable and he will be worth more and do more if he has a con- 
nection with some religious body. The problem is to find the right agency 
by which this can be done in the best possible way. 

THE PLAN. 

"1. An institution offering residence facilities to students of the support- 
ing denomination and to others as far as capacity will allow. 

"An institution standing for a definite religious purpose, offering instruc- 
tion of a high grade in such subjects as the Old and New Testaments, their 
languages and literatures, church history, and the special history of the de- 
nomination concerned, and such other subjects as current opinion now pre- 
vents the university from offering. 

"3. By agreement with the authorities of the university, mutual relations, 
could be established, each recognizing the work of the other and crediting in 
its curriculum such courses as are by their character qualified to pass the 
academic requirements. By arrangement, if thought wise, the student might 
receive a degree from each institution, thus' bearing with him the approval 
of a church school, and from the university the evidence of adequate prepa- 
ration for his chosen career. 

"4. Such a college would afford an opportunity for its students and for 
any others who desired, to see and to hear leading men of the denomination, 
and to learn of its purpose and spirit. There would be awakened a living 
interest in church affairs, and students would be impressed with that same 
respect for religious education that they now have for instruction along 
technical lines." 

What are some of 

THE ADVANTAGES. 

"1. It would afford religious instruction of a high order. This is not a 
field occupied by the Christian Association, which has always limited its 
work to study for devotional ends and which does not attempt to rate its 
work as academic courses. The Bible if worthy of study is deserving of 
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a g fc oiar l j treatment, and when tkm* dealt vita » fully able to ■ 

~1L X church coflec* would keep the denomination in living 
it* young People and by judkioaa. sympathetic fellowship 
firtpwatxa and sup po rt in jean to come. 

"3L It would avoid the p too kai of church and Mate. TWre would he 
bo pr os ely ting. Each sect would provide acceptable Destruction for ha owa 
adherents. Hiere would be an even chance and a fair show for all. Am the 
foundation* would be on private grounds, the university woold remain free 
from any entangling arrangement* that might bring down upon it the charge 
of diafrimination and partiality. 

"4. Such a college would be iion-competitive. It* aim is to care for those 
already in residence, not to bid for more. Is it not worth while for Che 
Methodists of Illinois to care for their 500 young people, or that the Pres- 
byterians care for their 500? Is it not worth while that the Methodists of 
Michigan provide for their MOO: the Presbyterians and CongregationalsrtB 
for their 800 each: and other sects likewise? There is sufficient dlnie 
already in the State universities, and the only effect this movement could 
have on church schools would be to spar them to greater activity «im! excel* 



"It is practical and economical Especially is this tree in new territory 
where church foundations have not yet been built up. Transportation *~* 
communication have become so simple that objections can hardly be raised. 
Is it wise to duplicate work already adequately provided for. or by honor- 
able cooperation to husband resources, and thus promote the interests of all 
concerned? Shall we found a new university, thus locking up two or three 
millions of capital, or shall we invest a hundred thousand in an associated 
school? 

"In the older States, however, this is not the problem. Foundations with 
history and financial support mast each work in their several spheres. The 
problem of the churches in the long-settled sections is. What shall we do for 
oor young people who are in the State university? 

**«. The associated college will solve the problem of religious education 
in our State ( and even in other non-sectarian > institutions, a puzzle thus far 
that has baffled the wisest minds. 

"THE PLAX TESTED. 

"Not only is the plan good in theory- It has been tested and it works. 
For eighteen years the University of Toronto has held such relations with 
church colleges, and all alike — Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregationalism 
and Methodist — have lain down together as lion and lamb, and all of them 
on the outside. 

•The presidents of Victoria University. Knox College, Wycliffe College, 
St. Michael's College, and Trinity College are ex-officio members of the Uni- 
versity Council and Senate. There is a division of the curriculum and a 
just division of fees. All submit to the entrance conditions of the university 
which are, in fact, framed by the educational authorities of the Province of 
Ontario. Each college established its social and religious requirements with- 
out conflicting with others. University honors are open to all, and the ques- 
tion of State's rights troubles no one. And each denomination supports its 
theological seminary where young men are trained for the service of the 
church. 

That it will involve some cost is inevitable. But would it not be worth 
while and some money for any church to save to itself a thousand young 
members whose future wealth and influence would be hers? And if as a peo- 
ple we can afford to enlarge factories and theaters and stores and barns for 
financial gain, can we not as logically enlarge facilities for the development 
of cultured, efficient manhood and womanhood? Cheap education, like every 
other cheap article, disappoints. It is not a question of how cheap, but how 
well." 
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Lack of Conversion*. 

Dr. Cuyler, the veteran preacher, in a late published letter gives two 
reasons for the lack of conversions : 

1. "There has been a decline of direct, pointed, faithful, and persuasive 
preaching to the unconverted" Too many discourses are addressed to no- 
body in particular; preaching to Christians has been relatively overdone, 
and preaching to the impenitent underdone. The preacher should so hold up 
the ugliness and the doom of sin before the sinner's life that he should feel 
his own guiltiness. His preaching should be logic set on fire by love. Un- 
less a minister intensely loves souls and longs for souls, he will never save 
souls ; if he does, and uses the right means, seasoned with prayer, God will 
give him souls converted as his rich reward. Preaching to the unconverted 
is not easy work. 

2. Another cause is the decline of a warm, loving, and attractive religion 
in Christian homes. "Instead of following up the faithful preaching in the 
pulpit by watering the gospel .seed at home, they choke the seed by their 
worldly talk on the Sabbath and their worldly walk during the week. The 
downward pull of the six days is too much for the upward pull of the best 
work of their pastor on his one day. This trend can be stopped, and it will 
be if every minister will face his Master when he enters his pulpit and will 
see the lights of the judgment seat in the faces of his auditors. . . . The 
crown that is within the reach of all of us is that of the winner of souls to 
Jesus Christ." 

* * 

font of RnMMlan and Japanese War. 

It costs money to make war, and the more it costs the less likelihood of 
there being war. A report of the Japanese Department of Finance places 
the cost of the recent war to Japan at $585,000,000, of which $495,000,000 
was spent on the army and $90,000,000 on the navy. As the war lasted 
about twenty months, or, say, six hundred days, Japan paid out about 
$1,000,000 a day. When we come to look at the Russian expense, the mat- 
ter is more indefinite. No statement of the total cost has yet been made, and 
it is not likely it ever will be. In the budget of Minister Shepoff for 1900 
there is an estimate. In 1905 he says for that and the previous year they paid 
out almost $838,000,000. But he adds: "It must be borne in mind that 
disbursements were made by military treasurers at the seat of war, and 
that the amount of such disbursements cannot as yet be determined on. It 
is not unlikely that the total expenditures of Russia, including the moneys 
yet to be spent, will approximate a billion dollars, not including the value 
of the railroads, ships, and other things lost." Japan conducted her side of 
the war economically, while Russia practically paid her soldiers nothing and 
furnished them meager supplies. It is evident that no two European powers 
could conduct a war on such terms as this was done; probably for not less 
than from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 per day, or about a billion a year. 

* * 

Crime In Chicago. 

The better class of Chicago are becoming alarmed because of the great 
prevalence of brutal crime in the city. As usual, they load the matter on 
the police. They retaliate by saying they have too much to do and too far 
to travel. "Double our number and we can give better protection." But 
this does not always follow. It depends on the character of the police and 
also on the municipal officials. Much of the mischief done is committed by 
12 
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young criminals from sixteen to twenty-one. These have had no proper 
training. Wlhat the city has sown in its non-enforcement of law, it mast 
later reap. Building miles of houses, increasing trade, and making money in 
multiplied millions is not necessarily civilization. Says The Advance: 

'There are whole classes of prosperous and influential people in Chicago 
who give almost no attention to the moral and religious development of the 
city's life. They are wholly absorbed in their own business and pleasure. 
They usher in the year with a round of gayeties and dissipations. When 
the churches say, 'Let us come together and pray,' they say, 'Let us get 
together and dance and drink.' Then they rush off to Florida or California 
to begin another round at the great resorts. If there is outbreaking sin 
among the lower classes — as there always is when the upper classes set a 
godless example — they cry out : 'What is the matter with the police?' 

"No community becomes safe simply because the people want it to be 
safe. Life must be made sound before it can be made safe. An evil con- 
dition brings evil results. A city must plant deep if it would reap well." 

Llqnor Drinking Among Women. 

In a late issue the New York Sun says : 

"It is true that of recent years the practice of drinking by women at pub- 
lic restaurants has much increased. Formerly it cast a reproach on women 
and raised a doubt of their respectability, b % ut now, if a woman orders a 
cocktail, whisky, champagne, or any other alcoholic beverage, it attracts no 
special attention in a restaurant." 

The Christian Advocate quotes the above, and adds to it : 

"This is certainly the case, and many of them are of a class of which 
fifteen years ago most of the members would not have thought of doing such 
a thing. It is quite possible to deduce too much from this, but it is also 
easy to underestimate the conclusion. While what 'sensational' preachers 
or 'sensational' papers say on such matters, as though an epidemic of drunk- 
enness is prevailing among respectable women, is not to be taken for exact 
truth, there is a serious change in progress. The 'bridge whist parties' have 
much to do with the increase of it. 'Young society women,' under the influ- 
ence of imitation, which most of them are incapable of resisting, are falling 
into evil ways. One coterie includes fourteen at the present time, all of 
whom drink wine freely, and only three reject stronger liquors. They are 
all members of Episcopal and Presbyterian churches except one, who is an 
ex-Methodist. The fact that women of high grade and their imitators can 
drink in public hotels and restaurants without exciting remark or attention 
is more portentous than is the mere fact that these particular women drink." 

* * 

Our Injnntlce to China. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, a missionary of the American Board to China, is 
now in this country, and at a late Presbyterian gathering in New York 
spoke of the present condition and prospect of affairs in the Chinese Empire. 
He believes the Chinese are greatly superior to the Japanese. As such they 
should at least have as good treatment. "Yet," he says, "we welcome the 
Japanese here to our schools and colleges, to Annapolis and West Point. 
Their men come over here to be clerks, merchants, artisans, scholars, any 
and everything they choose ; yet the more highly valued Chinese are ex- 
cluded ; — not a scholar, a statesman, even, not a man can come here to 
engage in industrial pursuits : the treaty gives both certain privileges, but 
they are virtually denied by the officials administering the law ; and on their 
arrival at the Pacific coast the administrators of the law succeed in sending 
them out of the country." The acquisition of the railway-grant to Hong 
Kong by a United States syndicate, and the selling of it to Japan, Doctor 
Smith declared to be an offense to the Chinese government, which has 
aroused deep resentment in Peking and among the people knowing of the 
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transaction. "Here," said Doctor Smith, "are the Chinese who would gladly 
be friends with America, who wish to send* their sons here to be educated, 
their men to engage in mercantile pursuits; they would like to go to our 
schools and colleges — but no, they must stay at home; — only the Japanese 
must be permitted to come. The result is, we are playing directly into the 
hands of Britain and Germany, who are delighted at the estrangement be- 
tween this country and China ; and we are going on with our stupid policy 
all the time. It is this condition of affairs 'that is developing into a situation 
that is serious and threatening." 

Every friend of justice is anxious that there may be a great improvement 
in our treatment of the Chinese. We seem to be traveling down hill, and the 
sooner we turn about and take the upward road, the better it will be for 
our own nation, the better for the Chinese, and for the cause of civilization. 

* * 

Meeting; of Foreign Mlaalon Board*. 

The thirteenth - annual conference of Foreign Mission Boards of the 
United States and Canada was held in Nashville, Tenn., February 27-28, 
1900, and gave attention to four special subjects : 

"1. A strong committee, of which Dr. J. S. Dennis, of New York, is 
chairman, was appointed to investigate the religious conditions and needs of 
the Russian Empire, to report next year as to what can be done by the mis- 
sion boards of this country in helping forward evangelical work among the 
130,000,000 Russian people. 

"2. A permanent committee was appointed to investigate the need for 
Christian work among the foreigners in open ports abroad, such as Yoko- 
hama and Kobe, Japan, ShangKai, China, and other places. It is impossible 
for a denominational board to superintend union churches in these ports, 
and to see that they are provided with properly trained pastors. 

"3. The conference called upon the Student Volunteer movement to pro- 
vide a thousand volunteers each year. Some such challenge must come to 
the churches in order to arouse them to a sense of responsibility. The sec- 
retaries believe that even a thousand a year well-equipped volunteers would 
not supply the needs of the work abroad for many years. 

"4. The conference appealed to the Lesson Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association, requesting that as soon as possible a 
series of twelve lessons be prepared on the subject of missions, to cover all 
of the lessons of one quarter, these lessons to be graded for all departments 
of the Sunday school. The greatly increased amount of missionary litera- 
ture during the last two or three years makes this forward step possible." — 
Exchange. 

* * 

Nam May* Not Teach In New York Sehoola. 

Some years ago the School Board of Lima, N. Y., because of lack of 
accommodations, rented a hall from the Roman Catholic Church. The nuna 
who taught in it wore the garb of their order in the schoolroom. A tax- 
payer appealed to the State Superintendent of Schools, who decided against 
paying the nuns their salary* An appeal was taken to the courts and his 
decision has been sustained by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 
These nuns were required to be dressed in a peculiar way, and among other 
requirements was "the payment of all wages to the mother superior and the 
habif of morning, noon, and evening prayers of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the schoolroom." 

The court says: "It is within our common observation that young chil- 
dren, especially girls, are susceptible to the influence of their teachers and 
of the kind of object lessons continually before them in schools conducted 
under these circumstances and with these surroundings. ... It seems to 
us these sisters should never be permitted to teach in our public schools. 
From the very nature of their vows and lives they should not be permitted 
to have the care and instruction of young persons without the free consent 
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of their parents. Catholics may consent to it, Protestants will not and do 
not consent to it. The si3ters cannot teach without their garbs, because 
their vows and pledges prevent it. They must wear them always in the 
schoolroom. They are not proper teachers in the common schools, where 
Protestants as well as Catholics are practically compelled to send their chil- 
dren, many of them for the only education they can ever have." 

The Conversion of a PrtnceM. 

The laws of England require that the sovereign must be a Protestant. 
Princess Ena, the granddaughter of Queen Victoria, in order to marry the 
King of Spain, was required to give up the faith in which she was reared, 
formally abjure Protestantism, and profess her faith in the creed of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This she did March 7, as follows : 

"I, Ena, having before me the holy gospels, which I touch with my hand, 
and knowing that no one can be saved without that faith which the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Roman Church holds, believes, and teaches, against 
which I grieve that I have greatly erred, inasmuch as I have held and be- 
lieved doctrines opposed to her teaching, I now with sorrow and contrition 
for my past errors profess that I believe the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Church to be the only and true church established on earth by Jesus Christ, 
to which I submit myself with my whole soul. I believe all the articles of 
faith she proposes to my belief, and I reject and condemn all that she re- 
jects and condemns, and I am ready to observe all that she commands me." 

This must have been a strange proceeding as well as a source of grief to 
the King of England and members of the royal family. This requirement of 
Princess Ena is a relic of the old-time conditions when the state dominated 
the church and thereby both were greatly injured. 

* * 

The Jews In Pule* tine. 

According to the Christian Work, "There are now nearly a score of Jew- 
ish colonies in various parts of Palestine supporting themselves by tilling 
the land and waiting hopefully for the day when the sons of Judah shall 
possess sovereignty over their ancient inheritance. The number of Jews in 
the Promised Land has increased astonishingly of late years, so that there 
are now more Jews in Jerusalem itself than there were in all Palestine 
thirty years ago. Indeed, twenty years ago there were not more than 12,000 
Jews in Jerusalem and not over 30,000 in all the Holy Land. At present 
the Jews in Jerusalem are put down at 45,000 and in all the country at over 
300,000. The recent influx of Jews has been twice the number that returned 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon. And so soon as a favorable move is made 
upon the political chess-board of the Orient, the Jews are prepared to seize 
the opportunity for repatriation in still greater multitudes. There is no 
doubt that with their present wealth and enterprise they could plant such a 
colony there as does not elsewhere exist in the known world. While it 
would be impossible for a tithe of the present Jewish population of the 
world to make the Holy Land their home or to win from it subsistence, 
they could make that country under modern methods of cultivation and with 
modern facilities for trade 'the joy of the whole earth.' But so long as the 
unspeakable Turk rules it with his scimitar it will remain what it is to- 
day, 'the Niobe of nations.' " 

The Trouble In China. 

Concerning the late trouble in China, Bishop Bashford writes as follows : 
"China is waking up more rapidly than Americans realize. Indeed, the 
Liengchou massacre and the Shanghai riot are no more repetitions of Boxer- 
ism than are the recent revolutionary uprisings in Russia repetitions of 
bureaucratic attempts for the suppression of nihilism. Chinese resistance of 
foreigners to-day is not the struggle of an expiring nation, wishing to die in 
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peace, but of an awakening empire, striving for larger recognition and more 
equal privileges among the nations of the earth. Thus far the movement is 
a renaissance ; pray that it may not become a revolution. 

"China is the greatest unevangelized field upon the face of the globe, and 
the field is now for the first time in her history white for the harvest. The 
revival in Peking University last winter, resulting in the enrollment of forty- 
nine volunteers for the evangelization of China; the revival in Shantung 
this winter, and in the mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
in Soochow, exhibiting many features of the Welsh revival, the remarkable 
spiritual movement in the Anglo-Chinese College, at Foochow, surpassing 
in its depth, intensity, and freedom the great revivals at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and reports of similar movements in Hinghua and elsewhere, 
show that China is just entering the revival experiences which created the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America, and which have been the chief 
source of all her fruitfulness. Fifty thousand dollars a year and fifty new 
missionaries sent to China will accomplish at this turning-point in her his- 
tory more than five times the expenditure of men and money twenty-five 
years from now. The opportunity which confronts the Christian Church in 
China to-day is the greatest which has confronted her since the days of the 
Reformation, if not since the time of Christ." 

The Jew* In America. 

Jews may have been here in a very early day in our history, but an old 
Jewish cyclopedia calls attention to the presence of Solomon Tranco in 
1649. "Simon the Jew'* was enrolled as an inhabitant of Boston in 1695. 
One of the oldest Jewish colonies of America was established at Newport, 
K. I., about 1058. As far as known, the first congregation was organized 
in 1658, and in 1684 the General Assembly of Rhode Island affirmed the 
right of the Jews to settle there and declared "they majr expect as good pro- 
tection here as any strange being not of our nation, residing among us in 
His Majesty's colony, ought to have, being obedient to His Majesty's laws." 
And yet they were refused naturalization as late as 1761. In our country 
the Jew has played an important part. In every department of human 
activity, in business, in education, in literature, in politics, the Jew of Am- 
erica has made a march that will forever have its influence upon the coun- 
try's future. Among writers and scholars are Professor Adler, of New 
York, and Dr. Cyrus Adler, librarian of the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington; Rev. Emil G. Hirsch, professor of rabbinical literature and philos- 
ophy in the University of Chicago ; Dr. Solomon Schechter, president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, and Dr. Kaufman Koller, presi- 
dent of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. The bench and the 
bar furnish a number of names. There is one United States Senator, Isador 
Rayner, of Maryland, and several Jewish members of the National House of 
Representatives, including Congressman Martin Emrick, of Illinois, Con- 
gressman Henry M. Goldfogle, and Lucius N. Lettauer, of New York. 

* * 

What He Saw In Europe. 

Professor Scott, of Chicago, having just returned from a foreign trip, re- 
ported to the ministers' meeting of Chicago his impressions of the religious 
conditions in the countries he had visited : 

"He spoke more hopefully of conditions in Scotland than elsewhere. The 
leaders in the churches and the theological seminaries there are less ready 
than in America to accept new doctrines. They are waiting for more satis- 
factory evidence in favor of the new, before giving up the old views. Yet 
they are quite as eager as any others to consider carefully whatever evidence- 
may be presented against the views which they have hitherto held. In Ger- 
many the professor found less to please him. There are three parties in* 
that country, the conservative, the Ritschilian, and the radical, represented 
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by the old Protestaten Verein. In Italy he was impressed with the feeling 
everywhere exhibited, that worship in the Roman Catholic churches is based 
on the conviction that if one wants anything from God, one must give him 
something or do something for him. In the East the results of missionary 
work are everywhere apparent. England has made use of men trained in 
the schools established by the United Presbyterians from the United States 
for official positions in Egypt, and in Syria and Constantinople the influence 
which the missionaries from this country are exerting is great. The Pro- 
fessor thinks that the final conflict between Christianity and its enemies 
will be in the Orient and possibly with Mohammedanism as representing 
them all." 

Mlndlreeted Energy. 

President Stryker, of Hamilton College, was accused not long since of 
having said in a sermon at Binghampton, N. Y., that "we should burn five 
thousand of our churches." In his explanation of this statement he said that 
emphasis should be laid in the agreements among churches and thus sup- 
plant the emphasis that had been laid upon differences. "And then I cited the 
conditions in innumerable small towns and villages as showing that the 
spirit of segregation and the stress put upon secondary variations of creed, 
temperament and rubric is in effect schismatical and enfeebling. Instead of 
a serried front unifying all the forces of evangelical religion, there is dis- 
organization and relative inefficiency. I did not mean to specify that any 
precise number should be burned, but that of a certain kind there was a 
superfluity of plant and a relative poverty of power. I did not advise arson 
nor express any personal willingness to apply the torch. I simply meant 
that the multiplication of feeble church organizations and their separate 
housing is at present a vital waste and their maintenance a superfluous ex- 
pense. I meant that. all our misdirection and contradiction of energy should 
be abated." 

* * 

More Than Reformation Needed. 

Legislators may improve their laws and reforms may help in devising 
new methods, but if we would reach the root of the evil we need the appli- 
cation of the principles which grow out of a genuine revival. In a late edi- 
torial the Evangelical Messenger tells how to improve our bad natural con- 
dition : 

"A national revival that shall purify politics, fumigate the fetid chambers 
of society, awaken parents and children to a new interest in family religion, 
rekindle the fires on the domestic altar, rebuke sin in high places, dethrone 
vice by saving the vicious, lessen criminality by saving the criminals, raise 
a new ethical standard for commercial activities, eliminate gambling from 
the money market, banish cruelty, injustice, and oppression from the indus- 
trial world, sanctify the money by sanctifying the money-makers, and so fill 
the church and the ministry with spiritual and divinely vital power, that 
the church shall spiritually dominate the nation and be in complete control 
of the moral forces of the nation. What the nation needs is not reforma- 
tion but regeneration. Our reformers, from President Roosevelt down, are 
all right. There is a healthful ethical tone to their message. Their appeal 
is to conscience, to the better elements in men. But you cannot reform a 
nation, so long as its rascals remain. Legislation does not help matters 
very much. Legislators come with their new laws after the rascals have done 
their work. When the new laws go into force, even if they effectually pre- 
vent the repetition of the same form of wrong-doing, the vicious simply 
look for new tricks for which the law does not provide. The criminals out- 
wit the legislators, and are always ahead. The remedy is in religion. Let 
the vital forces of religion sift down through the masses of the people, re- 
generating high and low, and there will be a change in the situation." 
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LET US GO FORWARD. 

In this issue of the Review we publish a part of the magnificent inaugu- 
ral address of Doctor Gregg as president of Western Theological Seminary. 
The remainder will follow in our next issue. In conclusion he tells his own 
people that there is nothing of more importance than to furnish the church 
and the world with a well-equipped ministry. Better neglect anything else 
than this. Says Ruskin, and truthfully, "The issues of life and death for 
society are in the Christian pulpit." This nation would not be what it is 
were it not for Whitefiekl and Witherspoon and Jonathan Edwards, and the 
scores of eminent men who have followed them. He calls upon the laymen 
of his church to help continue the good work already commenced. As the 
fathers did their work well, so the sons must provide for the future. He 
tells his brethren how they can solve the problem on their hands, namely, 
to secure half a million dollars. 

"1. Let just one of your multi-millionaires give half a million. That will 
settle it. 

"2. Halve it among two of your multi-millionaires. The result will be 
the same. 

"3. Let five of your money-men give a paltry $100,000. That will meet 
the case. 

"4. Let twenty of them give $25,000 each; these twenty men will give 
you the full amount. 

"5. Let one hundred of the people give but $5,000 each. There are five 
hundred Presbyterians in this community to whom that would be no tax 
whatever. 

"6. Let all the Church and all the people give in sums large and small, 
that the seminary may have the hearts, the prayers, and the gains of all." 

We hope the men who heard and who will read this vigorous appeal of 
Doctor Gregg will respond and that he will get the money for the good work 
desired. We will rejoice with him in the success of the institution. It is 
our theological Alma Mater, as it is of others in the Church. We sought 
its help because we had no such school of our own. We have pleasant mem- 
ories of Doctors Plummer, Elliot, Jacobus, and Wilson, honored men of 
whom the Church may well be proud. 

The time came when the United Brethren Church started a seminary of 
its own. W/e were in some of those early councils, and remember the faith 
and courage of the men who led us. We began without a dollar, but God 
wonderfully helped us. Our bishops at these conferences asked the ministers 
with little means to promise five dollars annually for two years. Many of 
them did it, and the seminary was made possible. We have been permitted 
to look over the notes in the hands of the manager, and many of them have 
been given by ministers with limited means. Our clergy have done quite 
well. 

The Seminary has been in existence for thirty-five years. It has sent out 
three hundred and four graduates to date. Others have keen helped who 
could not remain to graduate. These men are scattered all over our Zion. 
The large majority of them have done efficient work. These are the men 
and women who are pushing our mission work; they are filling our best 
pulpits ; they are controlling our educational work. TTiey have been a great 
blessing to the Church. 

We have a larger vision than our fathers had, and we must arise to the 
responsibilities of the hour. God has set us in an open place. If ever there 
was a time when we should quicken our steps and press forward, now is the 
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time. We cannot go into this proposed union of the churches with our 
shoes down at the heel, our garments torn, and our hair disheveled. Our 
institutions should be out of debt, their facilities increased, our membership 
enlarged, and everything in good shape, showing that we are ready for the 
combined onward movement which this union promises. 

Our General Conference at its last session authorized the trustees of the 
United Brethren Seminary to ask for $100,000. It has been done. The 
Church has the money. The Seminary needs it. Its former record shows it 
deserves it. Our getting it is not a question of ability, but is a question of 
will. We are making headway, but we are traveling too slowly. We appeal 
to our laymen and others of means to hurry forward with their gifts. In 
almost every direction the Seminary needs enlargement. We have a place 
in which to put every man's money. Every lover of our Church should be 
interested in building up and enlarging this school of the prophets. 'Our 
building, which was economically built and which has stood for thirty-five 
years, needs renovating badly. Is there not some liberal-minded man or 
woman who wants to live in the hearts of others after they have gone hence, 
who will give us $10,000 to repair and modernize the building? 

We need larger amounts, brethren. Those who can give five, or ten, or 
twenty-five dollars are doing quite well, but at that rate it will take quite 
awhile to raise one hundred thousand dollars, and much hard work. We 
must have men come to our help with one, five, ten, or twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The best help we have yet had is from our good Brother Bone- 
brake, of Indiana, who eats and drinks and sleeps and works and dreams 
for the good of the Seminary. Handsome as his donation is, there are men 
in the Church who could double it with half the sacrifice he has made. We 
repeat again, the Church will not make such progress as she should make 
without a well-trained and efficient ministry. We. will not have such a min- 
istry except as we enlarge and equip Union Biblical Seminary. If we cripple 
it, we cripple the Church in her work. If those for whom we write are 
lovers of the Church of their choice, they will be greatly to blame if they 
do not help us in our struggle for better equipment. Will you see your 
opportunity and meet it? 

WHAT IS THE CONGO PROBLEM? 

The Congo question is again coming to the front. Conditions there are ' 
very unsatisfactory, and our Government, as one of the original fourteen 
who organized the Congo Free State, is asked to protest against the dread- 
ful condition of things that now prevails. 

In 1885 Leopold of Belgium as an individual was made ruler of the Congo 
Free State. He secured this place by consent of fourteen powers, of which 
this Government was one. It was organized mainly for scientific and philan- 
thropic purposes. The treaty made guaranteed equal rights in trade to all 
nations signing the agreement, and also protection to the native tribes. From 
that date to the present Leopold has assumed the ownership of all this terri- 
tory, which he expects to dispose of as he chooses. It has already been 
arranged by him that at his death it shall go to the Belgian government. 
For this the Belgian government has already advanced him money. Needing 
more money, he is granting concessions to certain corporations. Natives 
have no right to trade at all, and no other nation except as he grants it. 

For all this protection (?) which the natives get they are to pay a tax, 
which, if not promptly paid, is collected in the most brutal manner. There 
is a native police force organized in charge of Belgian army officers. This 
tax requires a certain amount of food and fuel to be brought. If any person 
fails to bring his required amount the tribe to which he belongs is respon- 
sible. In the enforcing of this requirement whole villages are destroyed. 
Each person must produce a certain amount of rubber and of ivory. If he 
fails his family are held as hostages : in some cases a whole village. If he 
cannot redeem them they are brutally shot down. 
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If the natives should show any symptoms of refusal to obey, they are 
treated as enemies. When the native police are sent out to subdue a pris- 
oner or a non-submissive village, they must bring back a prisoner or some 
return for the ammunition wasted. Baskets are furnished them, and if 
difficult to bring the party, they may bring back in these baskets a hand or 
foot. This awful butchery is sometimes defended by saying it is a native 
custom, but it is no less savage and horrifying to our ideas of modern civilisa- 
tion. 

English missionaries and others have again and again called the attention 
of the public to these terrible calamities. Finally the feeling in Great 
Britain became so strong that Leopold was compelled to appoint a com- 
mittee of investigation. An international committee was suggested, but the 
king appointed three persons, one a member of the Belgian court, a second a 
member of the Congo Free State government, and a third a Dutch jurist. 
They spent six months in their investigations, made their report to Leopold, 
who edited it before it was given to the public. Even then the results showed 
there was need of further investigation on the part of the nations who in the 
beginning agreed to protect the natives and insure equal rights and privileges 
to all. The United States, having once pledged itself to carry out these 
purposes, cannot now honorably refuse to see to it that these pledges are 
kept. 

Bishop J. C. Hartsell, of the M. B. Church, in a letter lately written, 
makes this statement of conditions: 

"Quite a number of new outrages upon natives by the Belgian rubber 
syndicate upon the Congo have been recently reported, but I still have hopes 
that King Leopold will carry out his oft-repeated pledges to go to the bot- 
tom of things and jto rectify defects in administration. The report of his 
commission does not satisfy the world. The admissions as to outrages con- 
tained in that report were enough to justify the crusade against the mon- 
arch's administration, partly national but more commercial, in the Congo 
Free State; besides, much of the testimony was refused. Now another com- 
mission has been appointed to report on the previous report. The latest 
arraignment of Leopold and bis Congo administration was made by a dis- 
tinguished Belgian university professor. In his book he gives proof that an 
enormous section of the Congo State territory has been secretly held as 
"the domain of the King," and that its receipts in public revenues have 
never been counted, but have gone into his private purse and have been ad- 
ministered by a committee appointed by himself. These private receipts 
have amounted to twelve or fifteen millions of dollars. In the meantime the 
Congo Free State itself has been financially embarrassed, and the sub-agents 
in the interior have been the more cruel in their methods of compelling the 
delivery of rubber. The world will await with interest King Leopold's ex- 
planation. The signatory powers to the Brussels treaty by which the Congo 
State became a fact owe it to humanity to push the Congo investigations to 
the finish, and to learn all the truth ; and if Leopold will not or cannot sat- 
isfy a fair judgment in this reformation of evils, then his rule should end, 
and the powers that gave the Congo State its legal existence should direct 
the form of government it should have." 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

On Tuesday, March 13, there passed out of life a woman of remarkable 
energy, who for many years had given herself to one purpose which was 
always uppermost in her thoughts and aims — the emancipation of her sex. 
She was born in Adams, Mass., February 15, 1820, of Quaker parentage. 
The father was a well-to-do cotton manufacturer and gave his daughter a 
good education. He established a private school for the education of his 
children and those of other families, and after Susan was fifteen years of age 
he installed her as teacher of the young children at $1.50 per week and 
board. Soon after she was eighteen she took up teaching as a profession. 
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She soon became interested in the cause of temperance. The first time she 
ever appeared in public and braved the criticism of her sex was on March 
1, 1849, when she read a paper before a temperance union of which she was 
secretary. In 1845 her parents moved to Rochester, N. Y. Here she met 
Lucretia Mott, with whom she formed an intimate friendship, and here she 
met many of the leading reformers of the day. She grew tired of teaching 
and became a leader in temperance work, organizing societies in neighboring 
towns. This was really the beginning of her career as an advocate of equal 
rights for women and other reforms. She was an eloquent and vigorous 
speaker. In 1848 the first Women's Rights Convention met in Rochester, 
N. Y. Her parents were supporters of the movement and encouraged her. 
She was not yet fully convinced of the need of suffrage. In 1852 she met 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton at Seneca Falls, and later Lucy Stone, and 
these women influenced her life not a little. This same year she attended the 
Women's Rights Convention at Syracuse. She had been working as best she 
knew for the amelioration of the condition of women, but she came away 
from this convention fully convinced that the right of suffrage was the foun- 
dation of all others, and that until women possessed this they could only deal 
with effects and not with causes. Until the day of her death she never gave 
up this conviction* 

In August, 1853, with a special purpose in view, she attended the New 
York State Teachers' Convention, where, although two-thirds of the 
teachers present were women, no woman's voice had ever been heard. She 
arose to speak to a question under discussion. For half an hour the men 
debated whether she should have the privilege. She spoke very briefly and 
to the point, but when she left the hall most of the women teachers drew 
away from her and said they were ashamed of their sex. For ten years she 
followed up these meetings, always demanding the right of women to speak, 
to hold office, to receive equal pay for equal work, and ceased to attend 
when there were others to take up her work. 

Until the opening of the Civil War she was constantly engaged in speak- 
ing and working for the general advancement of women, always making the 
franchise the main point. She was in fullest sympathy with the anti-slavery 
associations and aided them as best she could. These meetings were often 
broken up by the mob. Often when the men fled she remained to face the 
half-insane audience. 

In 1872, acting by advice of counsel, she attempted to vote at Rochester, 
N. Y. Her vote was accepted, but afterward she was arrested, tried, and 
fined $100, which was not paid. She appealed to Congress to remit the fine 
because deprived of her right of trial by jury, but received the answer that 
Congress had no authority to act. 

In 1808 she established in New York a weekly paper called The Revolu- 
tion, with Mrs. Stanton and Parker Pillsbury as editors, and she as man- 
ager, lecturing much of the time to secure funds to keep it going. The pat- 
ronage was limited and she had to abandon the enterprise, which almost 
broke her heart. She inherited a heavy debt, which she finally paid off with 
the proceeds of six years of hard work in the lecture field. From the begin- 
ning of the movement she had saved every scrap of paper, written or printed, 
which served to give the history of the movement. So in 1876 she set to 
work to put these into book form. From this came "History of Woman 
Suffrage," in four immense volumes, which she placed without charge in 
twelve hundred public libraries and presented others to jcolleges and schools 
and influential persons. The money she inherited in 1882 went into this 
publication. 

Although eighty-four years of age, she wanted to attend the International 
Council of Women that met at Berlin in 1904. She did so, and stood the 
voyage with no perceptible injury to her health. The years to come will 
show she was a remarkable woman. As a presiding officer she was hard to 
excel, and held the gavel at more conventions than any other woman. She 
lectured from ocean to ocean and in almost every State and Territory, cover- 
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ing a period of fifty-seven years. She was the pioneer in securing for women 
nearly every privilege they enjoy to-day. A blessing to her race, a bene- 
factor to her sex. she was ridiculed, if not abused, and often by her own sex, 
who could not appreciate her. She advocated an unpopular cause, braving 
scorn and contempt and ridicule, but she was earnest and persistent and 
persuasive. She did not seem to harbor any resentment against opponents. 
She was conscious of the justice of her cause, and was willing, if need be,, to 
stand alone. 

The writer has met Miss Anthony a few times and had the pleasure of 
entertaining her under his own roof. We sat and talked until midnight of 
some of the scenes she had passed through. We found her modest, unassum- 
ing, courteous, and thoughtful of others. There was no bitterness in her 
nature. She was intensely conscientious. She was set for the emancipation 
of her sex from all unjust conditions and the opening up to woman of all 
the opportunities that life brought to her brothers, and believed that these 
could not be permanently secured until the suffrage was in her hand and she 
had the right to help make the laws under which she lived. Under a republi- 
can form of government, who can say her demand was not a just one? She 
has heard the welcome that meets God's faithful worker," Well done, good 
Mid faithful servant." 

« « 

NOT A MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 

The following paper has been given to the Congregational press by the 
moderator of the National Council : 

"Will you kindly permit me to say to your readers that I find myself 
unable to undertake the work of a ministerial bureau. I would be very glad 
to assist all my brethren who are seeking to make changes in the pastorate, 
but I must beg them to remember that I have a large church on my hands 
whose work must not be neglected, and that the public service and the neces- 
sary correspondence connected with the moderatorship entail upon me a 
pretty heavy burden. Even to reply to all the letters requesting my interest 
in securing new places is a considerable labor. 

"I know that my brethren will understand this when their attention is 
called to it, and that they will gladly relieve me of this burden. 

"Washington Gladden." 

This reveals one of the weaknesses of their system. They have long 
prided themselves on the independence of the local church. "A church with- 
out a bishop," in a sense, was a good thing at a certain period of the world's 
history. Like the rest of us, these brethren did not always square their 
theory with their practice. Their bodies are to have no legislative authority. 
Says the editor of one of their journals : "For many years this statement 
has drawn nearer to fiction than to truth. The minutes of the National 
Council, for example, present a large accumulation of legislative action, 
some portions of which have become legislative authority." 

"We have arrived at a period in our history as a denomination when we 
are doing, without harmony or order, many things not provided for in our 
IK>lity, which have been found essential to our usefulness and progress^ The 
securing of men for the ministry, their education, their maintenance in 
stable pastorates, the support of weak churches, the conduct of missions at 
home and abroad, the declarations of principles and purposes for which the 
churches stand together, and the extension of fellowship to other denomina- 
tions to bring about Christian unity, — these are matters of common concern- 
ment. . . . Probably never before in our denominational history was there 
such general agreement that new adjustments of polity are needed." 

We are very sure, when the matter comes to be thoroughly understood, 
that our Congregational brethren will find our modified itinerancy, which 
has been a great blessing to us, also a great blessing to them, and that it will 
tend to relieve them of no little embarrassment. Doctor Gladden as the Bisk- 
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op of the Congregational Church at present has his hands too full of work, 
unless he should give up his own church, to be a "bureau of ministerial 
supply." Maybe, for the greater good of the whole body, he had better do 
that. If he cannot be the "bureau/' there must be another one or the man 
seeking a new pulpit must be it himself. There is great waste of time and 
energy and a great loss both to ministers and to churches to have ministers 
idle and churches without pastors. Nothing can be more discouraging to a 
pastor than to wait and try and wait again for a place to do his work. 
Whatever plan will keep preachers at work and churches supplied with pas- 
tors, will prove a very great blessing. 

"A pastor for every church or circuit, and a field for every pastor," has 
been no empty boast on the part of the United Brethren. It is the business 
of the Stationing Committee "to supply all the circuits, stations, and mis- 
sions, as far as practicable, from the list of itinerants." If a church desires 
a particular pastor it usually gets him. He may remain one year or a 
dozen. There is no time limit. If at the end of a year a change is wanted, 
either on the part of the preacher or the people, it can readily be done, with* 
out any friction or a threatening of the peace of the church. We commend 
our method to our Congregational brethren, and we think the more they 
examine it the better they will like it It will save many of the troubles 
that go with the "candidating" system, and, except in rare cases, help every 
man to work. , 

« « 

STEPPING UPWARD. 

Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, president of Hartford Theological Seminary, who 
was one of the most representative men among the Congregational delegates 
at the Tri-Church Council at Dayton, and who is understood in the main to 
be responsible for the report of the Committee on Creed, has lately written 
an interesting article for his own church papers on "The Development of 
Congregational Organization," from which we take the following paragraph : 

"Congregationalists need not fear for the rights of the local church. No 
movement will be begun by sane men to destroy these. Let, therefore, every 
proposal be frankly and bravely considered which promises to lead our de- 
nomination into stronger organization of its great central societies and better 
security for the character of its ministry. Thereby our work will be better 
done and union with sister denominations will be made more easy for them 
and for us. Of all this, indeed, the recent General Council at Dayton, Ohio, 
has afforded a splendid illustration. Nothing has surprised and pleased some 
of us more than the eagerness of many of our leading business men to see 
the union carried through. They are anxious to have our organization 
made more effective than it is, so long as the unit of the denomination is the 
individual congregation. If on that basis we can make better provision for 
ministerial standing and can unify and modernize our benevolent and mis- 
sionary institutions, the union will have brought to us, they feel, a great 
blessing. 

"And in doing this our eyes must be open to other unions in the future. 
We must plan now to make them easier, by so dealing with matters of 
property, polity, and doctrine as to reduce differences and remove obstacles. 
We must hasten that similarity of sentiment and operation which will ren- 
der division absurd and union inevitable." 



The Congregationalist has published, in the form of a leaflet, the plan for 
the union of the Congregationalists, the United Brethren, and Methodist 
Protestants as was outlined by the committees on doctrine, polity, and vested 
interests, and a copy can be had for two two-cent stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of $1.00 for one hundred copies. Might this not be a good exam- 
ple for others of us to follow? The people need to be instructed as to the 
movement. 
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[ Bookt reviewed in thia department can be secured from the United Brethren 
Publishing Hauee at the price* named,'] 

"Finite and Infinite," by Thomas Curran Ryan (12mo, cloth, 350 pages, 
price $1.50 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa.). This vol- 
ume is by a member of the Wisconsin bar. He seeks to answer by his phil- 
osophy the presence of evil. As to the question, "Whence evil?" he would 
really give us the old Persian answer. He tells us that natural evil is due 
to matter and its properties. God is benevolent and kind, hence evil could 
not be charged to him. He found it here and is trying to get rid of it as fast 
as he can. The opposite and more tenable theory is that God is the sole 
cause of all that exists. Mr. Uyan has not made the matter any clearer 
for us. 

"The Epistles of St. Peter," by the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. (crown 
octavo, cloth, 345 pages, price $1.25 net, New York, A. C. Armstrong & 
Son). This is the third volume of the Practical Commentary on the New 
Testament, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. It is of the same general char- 
acter as the previous volumes. This work is conservative in tendency, and 
yet advantage is taken of every help that modern scholarship can give. The 
writer has a clear spiritual perception of the truth, and expresses it in 
simple, concise, and attractive language. 

"The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel," by William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.1). (octavo, cloth, 263 pages, price $1.75 net, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons). This volume contains the eight lectures delivered by this dis- 
tinguished English divine before the faculty and students of Union Seminary, 
in New York, in 1904, on the "Moral Foundation." The titles of the lec- 
tures are as follows: "Survey of Recent Literature," "Critical Methods," 
"The Standpoint of the Author/* "The Magnetism of the Gospel," "The 
Character of the Narrative," "The Doctrine of the Logos, and its Influence 
on the Gospel," "The Christology of the Gospel," "The Early History of the 
Gospel." The book is conservatively written and the author accepts the 
common opinion that the apostle and the evangelist are one, although on 
this theory there are some difficulties yet to be reconciled. 

"The Prophet of Nazareth," by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell 
University (octavo, cloth, gilt top, 422 pages, price $2.50 net, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York). Mechanically this is a handsome and well- 
printed volume. The author shows his admiration for the character of 
Jesus, but thinks he never claimed to be the Messiah ; never called himself 
the Son of God. "He was born in Nazareth, worked some cures, but not by 
miraculous powers; was put to death, but did not rise." Adam is not a 
historic personality, David did not write any psalms ; the Hebrew Bible does 
not predict the appearance of Jesus. It is a very interesting volume to read, 
but after one has gone through it he will feel that this scholarly Semitic 
professor has not added much to our knowledge of Christ. He seems to have 
evolved out of his own consciousness most of the things he has asserted as 
matters of fact. The Christian world will hardly accept his conclusions as 
the last word to be said of the Christ of history. 

"The Prophet of the Poor," by Thomas F. G. Coates (12mo, cloth, 354 
pages, price $1.50, New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.). This is the life-story 
of General Booth and is a thrilling record of a man who found a purpose in 
life more important than amassing money. Scorned and scoffed at in the be- 
ginning of his career, he has lived to see his critics silenced and a world- 
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wide recognition of his work. He was converted at fifteen, and with other 
young companions began to hold outdoor meetings. He was cast out by the 
church and so worked out his own life problem. Without money, with no 
friends but the poor, he began his work. This biography tells the story of 
the Salvation Army down to October, 1905, when the Lord Mayor of London 
bestowed upon General Booth 4< the freedom of the city." 

"Christianity and Patriotism," by Count Leo Tolstoy (98 pages, paper 
cover, mailed, 40 cents, The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 111.). 
This address was published in Russian in 1895 at Geneva, South Zealand. 
The present translation appeared in The Open Court. With it are published 
extracts from other of Tolstoy's writings, such as "Overthrow of Hell, and 
its Restoration," "Appeal to the Clergy," "Answer to the Riddle of Life," 
and "Views on the Russo-Japanese War." You may not always agree with 
the author, but he is an earnest, vigorous thinker and a man of fine spirit. 

"The True Doctrine of Prayer," by Leander Chamberlain (12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 179 pages, price $1 net, The Baker & Taylor Company, New 
York). This well-written and well-printed volume is by the president of the 
Evangelical Alliance in the United States. The Lord's prayer, he insists, 
is both the authority and the pattern for all prayer. Whatever may be our 
theories, experience shows that prayer is a potency, a dynamic, an efficient 
cause. The book is not made up of formal chapters, as it is a logical suc- 
cession of paragraphs, each of which presents a valuable truth. It is a help- 
ful little volume to those who will use it. 

"The Development of Palestine Exploration," by Frederick Jones Bliss, 
Ph.D. (large 12mo, cloth, 319 pages, price $1.50, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York). These are the lectures for 1903, enlarged and re-written, on 
the early foundation. In eight lectures the author gives the history of Pales- 
tine exploration through a number of years, giving due consideration to the 
courageous men who have done the work. The titles are as follows : "The 
Dawn of Exploration," "The Age of Pilgrimage," "The Crusaders and 
After," "From Fabri to Robinson," "Edward Robinson," "Renan and His 
Contemporaries," "The Palestine Exploration Fund," "The Exploration of 
the Future." Most of the explorations of the future, he thinks, must be 
underground. Of the hundreds of burned sites in Syria and Palestine, exca- 
vations have not been attempted on more than twenty. This is a well- 
written and exceedingly readable volume. 

"The Finality of the Christian Religion," by George Burman Foster 
(large octavo, 518 pages, cloth, price $4 net. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago), is a fine, handsome volume in appearance, which is being quite 
well advertised in the public press. The writer is professor of the philosophy 
of religion in the University of Chicago, but his volume is a rationalistic 
one. Our space is limited and we cannot make an analysis of the volume. 
The writer has been engaged twenty years in its preparation- The author 
does not believe in inspiration, in miracles, or in the general truthfulness of 
the Bible. The proof of the resurrection is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Jesus was only a man who meant well, but was mistaken. For years, be- 
cause of his tendency to drift from the accepted truth, his Baptist friends 
have been dissatisfied with his teachings. A year or more ago he was re- 
moved from the professorship of theology. Because of his rationalistic 
teachings, by a vote of 48 to 22 he has been expelled from the Chicago Bap- 
tist Ministers* Conference. The volume evidently will make a sensation in 
the religious world. 

"The Portreeve," by Eden Phillpots (12mo, cloth, 452 pages, price 1.50, 
New York, The Macmillan Company), is an interesting story, descriptive 
of lowly English life, with most admirable descriptions of nature interwoven 
with it. It is the story of a plain citizen with good ideals, who had arranged 
to marry the woman of his choice. His cousin wanted her, and through the 
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planning of a shrewd woman to help him, and by falsehood and double 
dealing, the cousin secured her. Later he died and the woman married her 
first lover. Of the final ending we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
It is an admirably written story. 

"The New Idolatry," by Washington Gladden (12mo, cloth, 262 pages, 
price $1.20 net). This writer gives us nothing that is not worth reading, 
and this book is no exception to the rule. It is made up of discussions 
which protest against the commercializing of government, of education, and 
of religion. It argues against the growing tendency in church and state to 
worship power and forget justice and freedom. It objects to the dethrone- 
ment of God and the enthronement of mammon. Such headings as the fol- 
lowing are among the topics discussed : "Tainted Money,"* "Shall Ill-gotten 
Gains be Sought for Christian Purposes?" "Standard Oil and Foreign Mis- 
sions," "The Ethics of Luxurious Expenditures," and others. 

"The Book of Genesis," by Alexander Maclaren, D.D., LittD. (octavo, 
cloth, 330 pages, price $1.25 net. New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son). The 
publishers of this volume have arranged to publish a complete commentary 
on the Bible in thirty volumes. Six of these are to be published annually. 
This is the first of the volumes, to be followed soon by the "Prophecies of 
Isaiah" and "The Gospel of St. Matthew." The readers of Sunday-school 
Times have become familiar with the expositions of Bible truth which Doctor 
Maclaren prepared for its readers. He is said by some to be the most influ- 
ential preacher of his age. This volume is not critical, but expository, and 
will prove helpful in the preparation of sermons. His style is most charm- 
ing. 

"The Aims of Religious Education" (octavo, 525 pages, price $2, Chicago, 
153 La Salle Street). This valuable volume contains the proceedings of 
the third annual convention of the Religious Education Association, held in 
Boston, February 12-16, 1005. The whole volume is made up of addresses 
and discussions on the topic of "Religious Education." There are addresses 
of value from such competent men as Presidents Hall, Faunce, Henry 
Churchill King, Bishop McDowell, William Lawrence, Professor Hoyt, 
George Albert Coe, Stanley Hall, and others just as able. It is a mine of 
most valuable material. Two dollars admits to annual membership and 
brings you this good, fat volume. Write the secretary of the Association, 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

"The Bitter Cry of the Children," by John Spargo (12mo, cloth, 337 
pages, price $1.50 net, The Macmillan Company, New York). This is not 
so much the cry of the children themselves, for their cries cannot be heard 
far away, but the cry of a friend who calls out for help for them. It should 
be read by every American citizen, who should be prompted by the terrible 
revelations here made to help save their little ones. The writer discusses 
"The Blighting of the Babies," "The School Child," "The Working Child," 
showing the dreadful effect upon the mental and moral development of these 
children of too little food and that not of good quality. The work is writ- 
ten with great plainness of speech. The author suggests remedies, although 
he thinks his part is to show the causes that lead to this starving of the 
children. It is an earnest appeal for better living, and we hope it may 
have a wide reading. 

"Commentary on the Revelation of St. John," by Rev. C. Anderson Scott, 
A.M. (12mo, 337 pages, cloth, price $1.25 net, Jennings & Graham. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio). This volume is one of the number belonging to "The Practical 
Commentary on the New Testament," issued under the editorial supervision 
of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and published on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
writer gives due credit to Professor Ramsay. In the new information which 
has come to us the author believes it possible to interpret with considerable 
certainty the symbols which are used. It is not possible to construct a 
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chronology of the future. Some of the sacred numbers, such as those refer- 
ring to "extension in time and peace," are not to be taken literally : when 
they refer to "objects" they are to be taken literally. The book is judi- 
ciously written, reverent in tone, and will prove a very helpful, practical 
book. 

"Right and Wrong Thinking, and Their Results," by Aaron Martin Crane 
(12mo, cloth, gilt top, 3G8 pages, price $1.50, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston). According to the author, and it is true, every one should 
understand his own powers. It is his duty to make the most and best of 
what is in him. This work is to help him to do that. There are good and 
bad influences in the world which shape and control all human action. If 
he can get rid of the bad, the discordant, the better will control. Actions 
are the result of thought, hence the inner thought or purpose must be right 
or the life will not be. The inner determines the outer life. Some state- 
ments seem a little extravagant, but in the main the book will be helpful to 
him who follows its teachings. 

"The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull," by Philip G. Howard (octavo, 
cloth, 525 pages, illustrated, price $1.75 net, S. S. Times Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). We read not a little of the material of this book as it ap- 
peared in the Sunday-school Times, and wete delighted with it. It brought 
before us again the face and record of the man whom again and again we 
met, whose books and editorials we read as the latter for years appeared in 
the columns of the Sunday School Times. They were helpful to us, as no 
doubt they were to all who read them. This is a delightfully written book 
about a delightfully genial man, whom to know was a benediction. We have 
not space in which to recount his wonderful career. The book is most hand- 
somely made. Get it and study it. It will prove an inspiration to any well- 
disposed young man. It will be a good guide to the Sunday-school worker. 
It will prove helpful to all. Put it in your library and faithfully read it 

"Samuel J. Mills," by Thomas C. Richards (8vo, cloth, 275 pages, price 
$1.25, Pilgrim Press, Boston). This volume comes at an opportune time to 
celebrate the centennial of the haystack meeting at William College, where 
five devoted young men consecrated themselves to mission work and took for 
their motto. "We can do it if we will." It was a comparatively short life, 
ending at thirty-five years with only twelve years really of active work, but 
how much he did ! He and his associates really founded the American 
Board. His work seemed to be that of a missionary pioneer and statesman. 
He traversed the South ; he made friends with the Catholics, who helped 
him to distribute Bibles ; he was a friend of Andrew Jackson. He was con- 
stantly urging young men to go as missionaries. He was a planner for 
Liberia, and died on his way home from Africa. The book is well written, 
handsomely printed, and the story is told with enthusiasm. The reading of 
it is an inspiration. 

We have before us a neat little pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, paper 
covers, and furnished for five cents a copy by The Pilgrim Press, Boston* 
entitled, "Congregational Faith and Practice," giving the principles, polity, 
benevolent societies, and institutions of the church, written by Dr. Asher 
Anderson, secretary of the National Council ; also — 

Another volume of eighty pages, bound in boards and entitled "Congrega- 
tionalists— Who They Are and What They Do," by Theodore P. Prudden, 
price, 40 rents in boards and 25 cents in paper, and furnished by The Pil- 
grim Press, Bast on, Mass. These cover much the same ground, except the 
latter is more extenstive and the former more condensed. We urge our 
people to secure one or the other of these little volumes and thus learn more 
of their brethren with whom we hope soon to be associated. They will find 
they have a wonderful history. 



// there be some weaker one. 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer thee, 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy. 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my nature* s habitude. 

-^John G. Whittier. 
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THE MINISTER THAT SHALL BE WORTH WHILE.* 

BY DAVID GREGG, LL.D. 

(Concluded.) 
The minister that shall be worth while will be 

A FINE PERSONALITY. 

3. A man with a fine personality. 

This is a great advance. For it is the man in and back of 
the creed and sermon that is the source of power. There is 
only one power greater, and that is the Holy Spirit in man. 
Personality is the minister's greatest asset By being a Christ- 
man he can make others such as he is. He can recreate men. 
He can conform them to himself. His soul can overflow into 
their souls and make the tide of their life. Men are made by 
men. David made Jonathan ; Elijah made Elisha ; Jeeus made 

♦An address delivered at the inauguration of the new president of the 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, Pa. 
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John; John made Poly carp. It is said that Thomas Arnold 
constituted one-half and two-thirds of the great men of Eng- 
land ; they were educated in his Rugby school Calvin made 
the Calviniste, and Wesley made the Wesleyans, and John Knox 
made the great Church of Scotland. Every one of these men 
had a fine personality. 

A minister to be a power must be a man among men. He 
must be a man worth white. The world honors manhood only. 
The gospel has come down the ages through manhood. Paul, 
John, Polycarp, Clement, Athenasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Luther, Knox, Huss, Jerome of Prague, die Westminster di- 
vines, the Covenanter martyrs, Wesley, Bunyan, George Fox, 
Edwards, Whitfield, Spurgeon, Hodge — these grand personali- 
ties constitute the peaks of God in human history, and from 
their spiritual summits have leaped the live thunders of the 
gospel thrown into the religious sky by the hand of the holy 
Nazarena 

Montaigne gives us a striking illustration of the power of 
manhood over men and shows how personality rules. He tells 
this story of Julius Ca»sar: When the great Roman was still 
a youth he was captured by pirates and chained as a galley- 
slave. But 'Caesar told stories and sang songs, and declaimed 
with endless good humor. Chains bound Caesar to the oars, 
but Caesar bound the pirates to himself. That night he supped 
with the captain. The second day his knowledge of sea currents 
and coasts and the route of the treasure-ships made him the 
first mate of the ship. Then he won the sailors over to him, and 
put the captain in irons and ruled the ship as a king. Soon after 
he sailed the ship as a prize into a Roman port. What was there 
in this youth that enabled him in four days to take off his chains 
and make himself captain and win a ship ? It was the spell of 
his personality. It was the charm of his manhood. Let the 
gospel minister be in his personality what he ought to be, and 
what God is willing to make him, and he will capture men. 

An illustration per contra of the power of personality is 
found in the disclosures of which Mr. Froude gives of the pri- 
vate life of Thomas Carlyle, the prophet of Chelsea, I have 
nothing to say of the propriety of these disclosures ; but I have 
this to say — they have shattered the image which the public 
generally had of the character of Carlyle, and they have taken 
somewhat of the thunder and lightning out of his strong words. 
One thinks he discovers now grains of bad temper in Carlyle's 
magnificent protests. They have thinned his audience. They 
have demonstrated that even the unregenerate world will dis- 
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count a man whose private life is a libel on humanity. Whether 
right or wrong in his exposures, Mr. Froude has shown that 
roundness of character and fineness of personality, and not 
merely intellectual attainments go to make up distinction and 
are the true test of a man's worth. They alone are the sum and 
substance of lasting influence. 

What we are is everything, and determines our moral weight 
We can spoil the gospel of Jesus Christ, or we can give it added 
power and beauty. The gospel is likened to light in the divine 
Word ; we can change even the light I was asked by a friend 
once, "Is it possible to make the sunbeam more beautiful?" 
I innocently answered : "No. The sunbeam is God's finished 
work." I thought that that was conclusive. But it was not. 
My friend took me to a triangular prism, and ran a sunbeam 
through it; and, lo! in an instant it sparkled out into all the 
beauties of the rainbow. It entered the crystal a miracle, and 
came out seven other miracles. It is possible to increase the 
beauty of the sunbeam sevenfold. A fine Christian personality 
is one of God's prisms. Ministers of the gospel, be such a 
prism ; and when the light of the gospel flashes into you, and 
through you, and out of you, it will become a sevenfold power 
and will hold men spellbound. A minister who can give the 
truth of Jesus Christ a sevenfold power, he is the minister that 
is worth while. Love, courage, purity, optimism, sympathy, 
conscientiousness, and the power of self-sacrifice — these are the 
beauties of the gospel rainbow, and they are the seven colors of 
the divine light. Are these the things that are radiating out of 
your personality, O thou man of God ? Be the evangel in a fine 
personality, and you will be the gospel in power. 

Mark Rutherford has a character in one of his books who 
met a woman on the street one day just for a casual moment. 
Neither of them stopped. They were utter strangers. They 
never met again. He married and had children, and lived a 
w T ide and tempest-tossed life. But that face still remained with 
him. It judged him. It inspired him. It redeemed him. It 
was a conscience and an intellect and a will to him. It never 
lost its beauty or its purity or its lofty purpose ; and it was as 
powerful in the man's old age as it was in his youth. It was 
so masterful that there never was a time when he did not see it 
What was the secret here ? Why this : this woman's personality 
made her face what it was. Her personality — that is, her very 
soul, looked out of it Her personality was magnetic with moral 
qualities and bore the spiritual image of the Master. The image 
6i the Christ 1 That made her simple presence a mesmeric 
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power and a holy stimulus. This is Mark Rutherford's way of 
saying to his ministerial brethren: "Personality is the great 
factor in one's influence among mankind. It is so constantly 
asserting itself that it dominates others independent of our 
volition." Mark Rutherford, that man of wonderful insight, 
is right A pure personality is all he represents it to be. He 
who has it is a man of the new birth. It is a man's equipment 
for the ministerial career; for it is the saint rather than the 
theologian that men prefer to trust and follow. 

The truth always receives its highest expression in and 
through a person. This Jesus Christ himself teaches when he 
stands forth and says, "I am the truth." Truth in life form is 
an authority. It commands and it is obeyed. It is light and 
it reveals. It makes a man luminous ; and a luminous person- 
ality is a pillar of fire in the Israel of God. Such a person was 
St. Columba, the man to whom northern Britain owed its Chris- 
tianity. They tell this legend of him : He wanted to make a 
copy of the Book of Psalms for his own devotional use. But 
the book was carefully kept in the old church and beyond the 
reach of every one. Stealthily Columba made his way at night 
into the church and to the repository of the psalter. But to what 
purpose ? It was pitch dark. A miracle comes into the legend 
at this point When the saint opened the psalter and took his 
pen in hand to write, light streamed out of his hand with such 
radiance that it flooded the sacred page with the very brightness 
of day. He had a shekinal hand, and by that hand he made 
such a copy of the psalter that every one who saw it coveted it. 
There is a truth lurking in this legend ; namely, a fine person- 
ality is a shekinal personality. The man sees things by means 
of himself, and by what he is. His own worth is light, and so 
is his own conscience, and so is his own imagination, and so are 
his principles, and so are his intuitions, and so are his own 
experiences. By his own light he can make correct and beautiful 
copies of the revelations of God, and have these for his own 
use and for the use of his fellow-men. 

If there be a single atom of truth in this point which I am 
pressing, then there is one supreme duty which ought to be 
laid on the consciences of our schools of the prophets as they 
prepare men for the leadership of the people; they should be 
enjoined to look after the personality of the student body. 
They should be besought to put that first and keep it first 
Stress should be laid on the making of the man. His char- 
acter should be built up. It should be seen, too, not only that 
the man lays hold of the truth, but that the truth lays hold of 
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the man. Work should be done for the express purpose of 
enlightening his conscience and developing his principles and 
forming his habits and putting God so into his soul that he may 
shine in and through him. Theological seminaries, you have 
done only half of your duty when you have made magnificent 
gospel mechanics who, with a fine technique, can turn out ser- 
mons that thrill with art and brain and clear definition and 
keen analysis — very gems of sermonic literature. Your full 
duty requires you to turn out gospel men ; men who have been 
born again ; men who incarnate the truth ; men who are so pure 
and lofty and sincere that they are greater and grander than 
their greatest and grandest sermons ; men who are shekinal men, 
whose sanctified character is their chief factor and whose holy 
personality is their first equipment. If I can interpret aright 
the voices that are in the air, I must say this : The churches 
are saying to our theological seminaries, turn out such, or else 
turn out none; only these are worth while. In our seminaries 
the great objective ought to be the man himself. I have now 
reached the climactic point relative to the minister that shall 
be worth while. 

A PENTECOSTAL MAN. 

4. He will be a Christian plus; that is, he will be a Pente- 
costal man, a man full of the Holy Ghost. 

The Master himself demands this requisite. His words are: 
"Wait for the promise of the Father," "Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you." In view of these 
words, it is an amazement to me that we make so little of the 
Pentecostal requisite in the work of the ministry. Only here 
and there do we find men, like the Keswick School, who lay 
anything like an adequate emphasis upon it And yet this is the 
chief promise under the New Testament dispensation. And yet 
there is no power apart from the insphering and infilling of the 
Holy Spirit. The story of Evan Roberts, whom God has put 
at the head of the Welsh revival to-day, is a proof of this. He 
is a proof, also, of what it is possible for one Pentecostal man 
to do. He can start a movement for the gospel that will bring 
to the feet of Jesus Christ a whole principality. 

Every theological seminary ought to be a Pentecostal upper 
room. That was what the school of the apostles was. This 
school illustrates for us what Pentecostal men are, and what 
they can do. Note the members of this school prior to Pente- 
cost, and then note them in post-Pentecostal times. It is true 
that prior to Pentecost they were all Christians. They had 
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been schooled and drilled and educated by the Master himself. 
They had both a certain degree of faith in Jesus and a certain 
degrfce of love for him. But they were minimum Christians. 
There was no plus in their Ufa There was Thomas, full of 
doubt, asking questions that grieved Jesus. There was John, so 
far forgetting the spirit of love that he wanted to call down 
fire from heaven to destroy a whole Samaritan village. There 
was Peter standing between Jesus and the cross, and finally 
denying him. They were all cowards. When the crisis came 
they forsook Christ But Pentecost changed all this. It made 
new men of them. It gave them a new Christ and a new gospel 
and a new self. There was a general awakening of all their 
faculties, and a resurrection of the dominant forces within 
them ; and all this meant power — power over self, power over 
the truth, and power over men. They lived in their highest 
moods. The Holy Ghost was within them as a heavenly fire, 
and the fire burned in their hearts and scintillated in their 
brains and throbbed in their emotions and thrilled in their 
tongues and glowed in their faces and fused all their forces and 
gifts into holy and saving efforts which made them irresistibla 
Then it was that they did those "greater works" which Jesus pre- 
dicted, and outrivaled even the ministry of the Master himself. 
Then it was that they gave the world the New Testament and 
the Christian church and great Christendom. So essentia! is 
Pentecost, which means simply the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
man in fullness, that without it there is no power whatever. 
No Pentecost really means no New Testament, no Christian 
church, and no Christendom. If I had the ears of the ministers 
of the gospel to-day I would bring them this message from God : 
''Your worth in the world depends upon whether you have the 
Pentecostal power or not The rule is this, the possession of the 
Holy Ghost, or else no power. And there is no exception to this 
rule." 

The most remarkable case in evidence of this rule is Jesus 
Christ, the perfect man ; the first and peerless minister of the 
gospel. He was a Holy Ghost man. Peter tells us that it was 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost that gave him his power. He 
received the Spirit just as the one hundred and twenty on the 
day of Pentecost received the Spirit He used the means just as 
they did. His human life was the channel through which the 
Holy Ghost was to work mightily ; but in order to that mighty 
working, his human life had to be subjected to the same con- 
ditions to which our human life is subjected. I have gone 
through his biography and can parallel his life with our 
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higher Christian life, and can give you chapter and verse. He 
was born of the Spirit and sealed by the Spirit and filled with 
the Spirit and inspired by the Spirit. He lived in and through 
the Spirit Before his baptism he had comparatively no power. 
The first thirty years of his human life were almost without 
incident His life lacked power until the Spirit was given him 
without measure. But after the Spirit was given he stood forth 
unique in his power — in his power over himself and in his 
power with God and in his power with men. 

You know the story of his anointing. It took place at his 
baptism. When he came forth from the Jordan, as he prayed, 
the sky was cleft, a beam of light shot forth, and the Spirit 
descended in the form of a dove and alighted upon him. We 
know not what opening of soul came from this divine infilling; 
we know not what long-bound attributes were loosed to unfold ; 
but this we do know, that from that moment Jesus became the 
Christ and lived that wonderful life of his which has been the 
inspiration of every beautiful life ever since, and died that 
sacrificial death which has given life to every noble sacrifice 
ever since. There is direct scripture which declares that he 
lived by the Spirit and died by the Spirit By the Spirit he 
was led into the wilderness to be tempted, and in the power 
of the Spirit he returned again. By the Spirit he wrought his 
wonderful works and uttered his matchless words. And, last 
of all, "through the eternal Spirit he offered himself without 
spot unto God." All this is Scripture quotation. I have said 
that without the Holy Spirit there would be no New Testament, 
no church, and no Christendom. I say now, in the presence of 
these Scriptures, that without the Holy Spirit there would be 
no Christ with his cross to save, and no divine life to inspire, 
and no holy teaching to transfigure and transform. 

Is the enduement of the Spirit as essential as this ? It is. It 
was essential to Christ, and it is just as essential to us. Breth- 
ren, you see here the source of our weakness and failure in 
gospel service. Great things should be coming to pass. But 
great things are not coming to pass. Another Madagascar is 
overdue. Another Hawaiian kingdom is overdue. Another 
Roman empire brought to the feet of the King of kings is over- 
due. The revival of the great Presbyterian Church is overdue. 
Why are not these things actualities? The reason is we lack 
the Pentecostal power. We have been depending upon substi- 
tutes for the Holy Ghost Fellow-members of the gospel min- 
istry, why do we not have the Spirit with power ? We are living 
under his dispensation and he is here to do his office work. 
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There is only one reason why, and that reason is this : We are 
not willing to pay the price; we are not willing to make the 
complete surrender to God which is requisite. Lord, we men 
of the Christian ministry are not willing to pay the price for the 
power of the Spirit Keep the power of the Spirit to thyself ! 

How can this great chrism of the Holy Spirit be reached? 
Is there anything that we can do ? There is much that we can 
do. It is within the power of every minister to prepare his soul 
to be acted upon by the divine Spirit. We can specialize the 
Spirit, and concentrate his influence upon our personality. The 
florist knows how to specialize the sun, and thus gets from the 
sim new and undreamed-of forms — colors that fairly burn and 
creations that would not otherwise be his. Even so we can 
specialize the Spirit. We can pray for a special baptism. This 
is what Jesus did. This is what the school of the apostles did. 
And their prayer was answered. 

THE UNHEAL ELEMENT IN LIFE. 



[A sermon preached in the Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street, New York.] 

The magic of a name may be, and often is, a potent force in 
life. A powerful name may be like charity, it covers a multi- 
tude of sins. Many a degenerate son is forgiven by society his 
moral lapses, and even worse things, because he bears the hon- 
ored name of an honored sire. Many a decadent business, trad- 
ing in adulterated trash, retains a certain confidence in the 
public mind, because, it bears a name that a generation before 
was respected for integrity and honest dealing. Trading upon 
a good name is one of the best assets of a scoundrel. Yet few 
things are sadder than the slow deterioration of a good name. 
Once a synonym of upright dealing, it gradually sinks to the 
level of disreputable significance. To be indifferent to a good 
name is to be heedless of the things that count in life and char- 
acter. 

That is the thought of this morning's text "Thou hast a 
name that thou livest, but art dead" — so the wealthy, popular 
church of Sardis is described. It enjoyed, in a city of wealth, 
a big reputation. It had a name that carried a premium of re- 
spect. No one ever questioned what the church of Sardis did. 
Even if it did not do anything, it still retained its name that it 
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lived. A member of the church at Sardis was a man to be re- 
spected, even although sometimes people may not have known 
precisely why. He had a name, that was enough. Neverthe- 
less, to the all-seeing eye of God, Sardis and its people were 
living on appearances. Their reputation was a sham- Their 
respectability was a veneer. Their complacency was a mockery, 
and so the scathing word of divine judgment is spoken, "Thou 
hast a name, but thou art dead." Dead — your life is a pretense, 
and your reputation is built, not on the eternal realities, but on 
the cheap and fleeting unrealities of life. 

In all this there is a very practical application to some of 
our prevailing modes of living to-day. Not the church alone, 
not the individual Christian alone, but what we call society — 
men and women who scarcely ever enter the church, are to-day 
living unreal lives. The unreal element enters so much into the 
things we do. 

And by the "unreal" I do not mean things that are deliber- 
ately false, but I mean that element in life which is simply for 
show, without regard to reality or sincerity. As Wordsworth, 
the poet of sincerity, expressed it so truly a century ago: 

"I am opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handiwork of craftsman, cook 

Or groom ; we must run, glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest." 

Just think for a moment, how many people around you, if 
not yourself, order their lives simply and solely for the sake of 
display. If we have a name — a name for wealth, a name for 
hospitality, a name for extravagance, a name for giving the 
best entertainment* a name for inventing some new form of 
dissipation, anything, in fact, that will put us before the public 
eye, that is the ambition of so many of us to-day. "To have a 
name" for something, no matter what that something is, or 
whether the name is worthy or not, is the standard of success 
in so much of our modern ways, and instead of being real and 
earnest, life becomes as unreal as an empty dream. 

The causes of this unreality are not far to seek. In the case 
of Sardis, for example, the causes were, I think, twofold. 

On the one hand is Sardis, one of the very richest of ancient 
cities, the seat of Cropsus, the wealthiest of ancient potentates. 
Christianity seems to have been not only tolerated, but actually 
patronized. No persecution rent the church at Sardis. The 
people did not have "to fight for their religion. It came to them 
so easily that they took it as a matter of course,* and the result 
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was that religion became nominal, not real Sardis was the 
"birthplace of nominal Christianity. 

And here in New York, practically the same thing has hap- 
pened. Keligion, instead of being, as it ought, the supreme 
reality in life, is pretty much the most unreal thing about us. 
How can religion be a reality to any man if, assenting to cer- 
tain beliefs on Sunday, he deliberately gives the lie to every 
essential doctrine of his faith in his business transactions <m 
Monday ? How can religion be a reality to any woman, if pro- 
fessing certain fundamental beliefs on Sunday, she also de- 
votes her social life throughout the week to interests that are in 
direct antagonism to the spirit of Christ ? The unreality of our 
religion ! A vague, indefinite mass of semi-religious emotions 
is about all that religion amounts to in the thought of so many 
of us to-day. And it would almost appear as if the churches* 
by elaborating the mere trimmings of religion, were conspiring 
to add to its unreality. Just so far as our church services tend 
to become performances or spectacles, however impressive to 
the esthetic sense, they contribute to the unreal element in re- 
ligion. 

And the reason of it all is> as it was in Sardis, that the 
world's spirit has compromised with the church. No man needs 
to fight for his religion today in New York, unless he wants to. 
We are so tolerant of evil that we have become indifferent to 
righteousness. We are simply professing a make-believe reli- 
ligion. The nominal Christian is a man who is willing to trade 
in social or business life on the name "Christian," without ac- 
cepting the moral and spiritual liabilities which the name 
"Christian" creates. If we are unreal in our religion, the cer- 
tainty is that we shall be unreal in every other relation in life. 
Unreality in religion means an unreal relation to God, and if 
a man is not honest and sincere in his relations to God, he cer-* 
tainly will not be honest and sincere in his relations to his fel- 
low-men. Our thought of God is the most influential thought 
we have, whether we admit it or not It influences every other 
thought, so that if unreality enters into our relation with God, 
that unreality will tinge all character and lifa 

What we need here in New York is what Sardis needed, an 
awakening to the necessity of fighting for the vitality of our re- 
ligion. What is it that alone can give vitality to faith? No 
pressure of external authority will do it; no appeals to sacred 
documents, however venerable, will do it. No elaborated forms* 
appealing simply to the eye or sense, will do it. All these 
things belong to the unreal in religion. Religion becomes real 
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only, when it is rooted and grounded in personal experience. 
The vitalizing of belief is possible only through the vitality of 
the believer. Unless religion is enthroned in character as its 
supreme authority, it is simply an anaesthetic to conscience, and 
that, strangely enough, is the explanation why so many people, 
who are morally adrift^ are often so intensely religious. The 
pains of conscience are soothed by the opiate of religious emo- 
tion. 

Persecution will never trouble a church that keeps its life 
sterilized of gospel truth. Sardis and New York are alike 
secure from the martyr's crown so long as they are careful to 
keep religion and life on terms of a mere bowing acquaintance. 
But let the awakening come that brings with it the merging of 
truth in conscience, the enthronement of conviction in charac- 
ter, the rooting of faith in life, and everywhere men will arise 
to whom religion is the supreme reality, and the thought of 
God the controlling impulse in conduct 

The second cause of unreality in the life of Sardis arose from 
the easy-going circumstances of the people. Sardis was a 
wealthy city. The struggle for life was not particularly felt 
there. People did not trouble themselves about the deeper 
things of life, they were so well content with its superficial 
pleasures and interests. It is noted, for instance, that there 
was no heresy in Sardis. The people did not care enough for 
Christianity to grow heretical about it. They w r ere perfectly 
willing to receive on trust the traditions of their fathers in an 
easy-going way. What the fathers believed was good enough 
for them. 

And here, once more, is another reason for the unreality in 
so much of our religious life to-day. We are content with a 
superficial view of things. We would rather be spared the 
trouble of digging down to the roots. If we are orthodox, it is 
largely because we are too lazy to be heterodox. Our religion 
does not amount to enough to be a subject of inquiry, and if, 
at times, we glow with righteous indignation over the heretic, 
it is more because he disturbs our indolent peace of mind, 
rather than that we care particularly for the truth. Of course, 
heresy in the church, or out of it, is to be deplored, but at least 
it is a symptom of life. It means that some one is thinking 
about his. faith, and even if as a heretic he thinks wrongly, at 
least he stimulates other people to think rightly. It means 
that the dry bones in the valley of intellectual death are feeling 
the breath of the Spirit. Heterodoxy on fire is better than 
♦orthodoxy on ice. Frost-bitten hands or feet are perfectly 
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comfortable as long as they stay frost-bitten ; it is the awaken- 
ing again to life that causes the pain. And so with a church 
that is perfectly self-complacent Like the church at Sardis>. 
its very orthodoxy may be the most unreal thing about it. 

So much, then, for the causes of unreality. Let me point 
out one or two ways in which this unreal element asserts itself. 
In the first place, the unreal element reveals itself when we 
put the emphasis on reputation instead of character. That, of* 
course, is the fundamental difference between the real and the 
unreal man. The unreal man is all for reputation. He poeea 
before the glass of fashion and adjusts himself constantly to- 
the changing shadows it reflects. A reputation is probably the 
most fleeting possession in life. It melts like snow in June. 
Byron speaks somewhere of waking up one morning to find 
himself famous, yet how many men in this city, in these recent 
months, have awakened to find themselves infamous. A repu- 
tation is like a boomerang in some men's lives. Projected tx> 
catch the quarry of success, it returns hurtling to wound the* 
head of the hunter. 

Woe betide the man who lives only for his reputation, and 
whose supreme aim is to stand well in the favor of his fellow 
mortals! Such a man is the slave of other people's opinions. 
Lacking any central standing point of his own, his constant 
effort is to get on to the standpoint of other people, whose favor 
he seeks. The result is that conviction has no place in his soul. 
He himself becomes a bundle of pleasant insincerities and 
superficial infidelities. The unreal prize of reputation blinds 
him to the real trophy of character. 

I do not know anything more utterly pitiful than the spec- 
tacle of a man trying to dress up his soul in the threadbare rags 
of a wornout reputation. It is tragic, for instance, to see a pro- 
fessional man, be he a minister, lawyer, or doctor, trying to eke 
out a little success by trading on his reputation for skill of 
nearly twenty years ago. It is tragic to listen to a public 
speaker who tries to win applause by reproducing the artificial 
flights of rhetoric that stirred enthusiasm in a previous genera- 
tion, but which have no message for to-day. It is tragic to lis- 
ten to the quavering notes of an old singer whose popularity 
has outlived his voice, or to stand before the crazy picture of an 
artist whose reputation has outlasted his genius. But it is mostr 
tragic of all to meet the Christian who tells you of his devotion 
to Christ of ten or twenty years ago, when he enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being an active worker in the church, but who now 
sits before the ashes of an altar from which the sacred flame of 
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divine love and service has forever passed away. Living on 
one's reputation is a poor business, and yet in this unreality so 
many of us are content to live to-day. 

Let us realize that it is not what we were ten or twenty years 
ago, but what we are at this moment that gives life its reality 
and earnestness. President Woodrow Wilson said the other 
evening that the purpose of all education is reality. Well, the 
mission of Christ is a supreme call to reality in character, to 
vindicate the great truth that it is not what the world thinks we 
are, but what God knows us to be, that alone counts in the final 
adjustment of things. Put the emphasis on reputation, and 
you place a premium on the unreal and, therefore, fictitious 
elements in lifa After all, the supreme question for each one 
of us is not, What is to become of me ? but, What am I becom- 
ing in the sight of the all-seeing eye of God ? God save us from 
the doom of Sardis: "Thou hast a reputation, but thou art 
dead." 

A second phase of the unreal element in life appears when we 
put the emphasis on merely outward comforts and luxuries in- 
stead of on inward peace and contentment. Life becomes un- 
real when it emphasizes the material rather than the spiritual* 
There is, of course, no harm in a man's surrounding himself with 
luxury and comfort, if he can afford it, so long as those things do 
not stifle the deeper needs of his soul. The gospel has no quar- 
rel with material comfort in itself. The ideal of the Christian 
home is not necessarily an anchorite's cell, stripped of all 
human refinement But when our happiness is made to depend 
upon elaborated comforts, in which luxury rims riot, and upon 
multiplied pleasures, without regard to any higher interest, 
then it is that the deeper realities of life are inevitably de- 
stroyed. 

You remember how in southern France the fields for miles 
are fragrant with the mingled perfumes of many flowers of gor- 
geous beauty. The air is laden with these rich perfumes of 
nature, but when these blooms have been gathered for the mar- 
ket and piled into great heaps, a strange thing happens. The 
odor becomes so over-powering that, as Dr. Watkinson tells us,* 
the harvesters suffer from one of the worst and most aggravated 
forms of hay-fever, so severe in some cases that hardly a season 
passes, he says, without some orange-blossom picker dying of 
syncopa It is a parable of the way in which simple pleasures 
and comforts, innocent and beautiful in themselves, when 

♦"Spirituality and Civilization." 
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piled up into mountainous luxuries, create a disease which: 
poisons the soul. There are joys and pleasures' in modern life 
against which the gospel makes no protest; they contribute to- 
the realnes8 of living, but when you heap these things up day 
after day, without any room for higher thoughts, when you 
strip the fields of nature to crowd your pleasures, what can you 
expect but that the soul shall be stifled by the hideous unreality 
of it all ? 

It is under such artificial conditions) which prevail so largely 
in this city to-day that life^ for multitudes of people, becomes 
unreal. The emphasis is on the wrong things. "Plain living 
and high thinking" are forced to yield before the tyranny of 
material aims which are as unreal as a phantom. One thinks 
of the utter pathos of the last days in the life of the French 
poet> Verlaine, who died a few years ago. Brilliant as he was, 
his mind had become weakened through the dissipation of the 
Boulevards, and he occupied his hours of monotony in painting 
the cheap deal chairs and tables of his dingy garret with gilt 
paint To his demented fancy, that pot of gilt paint made the 
poet's sordid chambers as splendid as the royal palace, with its 
furnishings of gold. In the dream of that tragic unreality, the 
poet lived and died. And yet what did well enough for an im- 
becile, is pretty poor business for people presumably sane. The 
dream of the gold paint is everywhere to-day. The veneer of 
unreality lies thick upon all our lives. If we cannot inherit 
kings' hotises, we suppose we can at least paint the unreal until 
it counterfeits the real. And we forget that in so veneering 
the framework of life, the gilt paint slops over, and makes our 
own souls ghastly with its varnish of unreality. 

What, then, is the cure for this unreality in life ? If life is 
to be real and earnest for each one of us, filled with joys that do 
not pass away, bringing blessings not only to ourselves but to 
others, and leaving behind it an influence which is like a fra- 
grant perfume or a tender melody, what must we do? The 
answer is found in our text To this church at Sardis> that en- 
joyed its reputation, but was dead, Christ says, "Strengthen 
the tilings which remain." That is to say, "Strengthen the 
things which abide." Do not put the emphasis upon the transi- 
tory elements which so swiftly pass away, but put the empha- 
sis upon the abiding things of life. And what are they ? There 
are, it seems to me, at least three things which, if you and I 
strengthen and cherish, will give life a glorious reality and an 
undying immortality. What are they? Faith in God, con- 
science in duty, and love to our fellow-men. Make these three 
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elements living realities in your life, and you will be amazed to 
see how they will transfigure your whole outlook. 

Strengthen your faith in God by daily prayer and fellowship 
with the living Christy and that will bring spiritual revival. 
Strengthen your conscience by daily self-examination as to the 
lightness of every action you do, and that will bring the ethical 
revival. Strengthen your love to your fellow-men by daily acts 
of kindness and charity, and that will bring what perhaps we 
need the most, the social revival, the healing of the sores of sus- 
picion between class and class and the deepening of our sense 
of brotherhood in Jesus Christ. Above all things else, in the 
strengthening of these three elements, faith in God, conscience 
in duty and love to our fellow-mortals, the falseness and supcr- 
ficiality of our lives will pass before that sense of divine reality 
into which Christ calls us. 

"Do lovely things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life and death and that forever 
— One grand, sweet song." 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY. 

BY HERVIX U. KOOP, PH.D., LL.D. 

In the philosophy of Christianity, as we find it revealed in 
the sacred Scriptures, love is given the highest place. In the 
New Testament the Greek word that is translated love, and the 
corresponding verb, occur nearly three hundred times. The 
Apostle John, in his first general epistle, condenses the whole 
philosophy of Christianity into one brief sentence w T hen he 
says, "We love, because he first loved us." In this sentence we 
have, first of all, the great central fact, revealing the first, last, 
and best test of our Christianity. John, speaking for himself 
and for all other Christians, says, "We love." Every true 
Christian loves. A man may be very ignorant and yet be a true 
Christian ; he may be very imperfect and yet be a true Chris- 
tian; but the man who does not love is not a Christian. He 
may be thoroughly orthodox in his profession of faith ; he may 
be as zealous for the Lord as was Jehu, or Saul of Tarsus before 
he became a Christian ; but his faith is dead if there be no love. 
The religion that springs out of anything but love is very de- 
fective, and the religion that in any way mars or hinders love 
is defective. When our Lord was asked, ''Which is the greatest 
commandment of the law ?" he replied, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
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with all thy strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." Love must be the underlying principle and energiz- 
ing source of obedience. Obedience to the commandments of 
the Lord that does not spring from love to God and love to man 
is of very little value. The real test of character is not merely 
that we keep the commandments of God, but that his command- 
ments are not grievous, and that we can delight to do his will. 
A man may have the gift of prophecy ; he may understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and have faith that will remove 
mountains; he may bestow all his goods to feed the poor and 
give his body to be burned in martyrdom ; if he have not love, 
it profits him nothing. Love is the unmistakable mark of 
Christian character, for "he that loveth not, knoweth not God." 
The source of Christian love is clearly and definitely stated 
in the same sentence, when he adds, "because he first loved us." 
The love that proves us the true children of God originates in 
God's love. It is the love of God shed abroad in human hearts, 
and its possession marks any one as regenerate, begotten by the 
Spirit of God. Love begets love as like begets like, and the 
divine love begets love in human hearts. God does not create 
love. He begets it. We can say of love as we say of Jesus 
Christ, "begotten not made." Love has quickening, self-com- 
municating power. The Christian does not love God merely 
as a return for what God ha9 done for him, nor in order to 
secure what God has promised. If he did, his love would begin 
and end with self, and the accusation might be brought against 
him that Satan brought against Job, when he said, "Doth Job 
serve God for naught ?" Christian love is not refined and sub- 
limated selfishness. We love because he first loved us, and 
not merely because it is profitable for us to love him. The 
Christian does not love God merely to escape hell and gain 
heaven. He can say with Xavier: 

"My God, I love thee, not because 

I hope for heaven thereby, 
Nor yet because, if I love not, 

I must forever die. 
Not with the hope of gaining aught, 

Not seeking a reward, 
But as thyself hast loved me 

O ever-loving Lord!" 

God's gifts are designed and adapted to fill our hearts with 
loving gratitude to the great Giver, but the real source of 
Christian love lies back of all this. It is found in the love 
of God that prompted these gifts. The gifts of God to men are 
index fingers pointing to the love of God, and we must not stop 
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to admire the gift in any such way as to forget that to which 
it points. The incarnation of Christ was in itself a marvelous 
went, but it is sppken of in the gospel as the great evidence 
of God's love for men. In the Gospel of John we read, "For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting lif&" The Apostle Paul writes, "God commendeth his 
love toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us." Our Lord speaks of his own death as prompted by 
love, saying, "Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends." All God's gifts to men are 
but the expressions of divine love. We should not receive them 
without feeling the love that is back of them and that prompts 
them. Christian love finds its source in God's love for men, 
and the whole philosophy of Christianity is in this one sentence, 
"We love because he first loved us." The love of God is the 
source of our love to God and our love to men. It is God's own 
love begotten within and communicated to us. 

This love of God is special and individual, as well as general, 
and the philosophy applies to every individual case. Every 
true Christian can say, "I love because he first loved ma" 
Christian love is the love of God shed abroad in human hearts 
by the Holy Ghost in the graces of regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion. Having this love, each one can say, "It is no longer I 
that live, but Christ that liveth in me." Having this love, we 
can understand our Lord's promise to his disciples when he 
said, "If any man love me he will keep my commandments, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him." The antecedent, efficient cause of Chris- 
tian love is God's love, and the man who loves lives or abides 
in God and God in him. 

From this profound philosophy of love we may learn some 
practical lessons. It affords a test of love by its scope. If our 
love is true Christian love, if it is God's love shed abroad in 
our hearts, we love whatever God loves. The natural affection 
of parents for children, the mutual love of husbands and wives, 
the love that binds friend to friend, have in them something 
that is very near akin to divine love. The existence of these 
natural affections in the hearts of unconverted men and women 
are the traces of the divine image left in fallen men ; but these 
affections need to be purified, elevated, and perfected by the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit in regeneration before 
they can stand the test of Christian lova Christian love in- 
cludes all that God loves in heaven and on earth, in time and 

14 
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in eternity, because it is the love of God. He must love his 
brother, who claims that he loves God ; and he who professes 
to love his brother must love God also. The test of the one 
affection is the presence of the other. If our love be true Chris- 
tian love, begotten by the Spirit of God, it is broad as humanity, 
deep as the human soul, high as heaven, and lasting as eternity. 

Unconverted men may draw false inferences from this pro- 
found philosophy. The unconverted man may say, "J am 
helpless because I cannot have this direct knowledge of God 
except by the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit" He 
may say, "I have been studying the Bible and looking at the 
evidences of God's goodness, that I may in this way learn to 
love him ; now I am told that I must have direct knowledge of 
the love of God." If any man can say, as his own experience, 
that he has been looking at the evidences and cannot feel the love 
of God, he needs a new heart. He needs to be begotten by the 
Spirit of God in the image of God. If any one can read the 
story of redeeming love as we have it in the Bible apd say, "I 
believe it, and yet I feel that Christ is a root out of a dry 
ground," he needs a new heart. He cannot begin to love God 
or love men by mere exercise of the will. The affections control 
the will in such a case, and he needs a new heart But he must 
not draw the inference that he should cease looking at the evi- 
dences of God's love. On the other hand, let him be the more 
diligent in view of his own helplessness, and let him cry with 
the psalmist, as he studies the evidences, "Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew within me a right spirit." Let him 
not neglect any opportunity that God's grace affords him. If a 
man could begin to love God by the mere exercise of his own 
will, if he could assuredly gain the power by merely glancing 
at the evidences of God's love to him, he might dare to pro- 
crastinate or to neglect special God-given opportunities; but 
the man who realizes his own helplessness and his need of God's 
spirit dares not hesitate when he hears God say, "Behold, now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation." He dare 
not grieve away the Holy Spirit, by whom he is to be enlighfc- 
ened and sealed. This truth, rightly used, instead of leading 
to the reckless inactivity of despair, should deeply impress the 
sinner with the great danger of neglecting an opportunity or 
grieving God's Holy Spirit. 

From this profound philosophy Christians may learn an 
important lesson as to methods of Christian work. First, by 
faithful teaching and preaching the gospel, as the most marvel- 
ous exhibition of divine love, we must use the means and open 
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the channels of divine love to human hearts. We must tell the 
old, old story of Jesus and his love. We must tell men of 
heaven and of hell, but always show the love of God that 
provides a way of escape from hell and opens the portals of 
heaven. But no preacher or teacher should think that he has 
done his whole duty when he has studied carefully and pro- 
claimed faithfully God's Word. We must pray the Holy Spirit 
to take our teachings and make them instruments of divine 
power to beget love. The presentation of gospel truth to men 
is only sowing the seed, and God's Holy Spirit must give the 
new life. Ministers of the gospel, Sabbath-school teachers, 
Christian workers of every class need to realize this truth always 
and everywhere. 

There is also a lesson here in regard to Christian living. The 
individual Christian and the whole Christian church are never 
so eloquent and persuasive as when their lives exhibit the love 
of God. Men are saved by contact with other men who are 
filled with the Holy Ghost. We are never better channels of 
God's love to other men than when our own hearts are filled 
with the love of God. When all the children of God can say 
as truly as the beloved disciples could say, "We love"; when 
the whole Christian church does say, by word and life, to an 
unconverted world, "We love," the influence will be felt, and it 
will be omnipotent; for Christians will then be the great channel 
of God's great love and the chosen instruments of his love- 
begetting, life-giving Spirit. 

Yale University. 



Life as a warfare is no new figure. The slave philosopher, 
Epictetus, who is accorded by all men an honored place in the 
society of intellectual royalty, wrote, "Know you not that our 
business here is a warfare ? And one must watch, and one go 
out as a spy, and one must fight. All cannot be the same thing, 
nor would it be better if they were. But you neglect to do the 
bidding of the Commander, and complain when he hath laid 
somewhat rougher than comfrnon upon you; and you mark not 
what, so far as in you lies, you are making the army to become; 
so that, if all copy you, none will dig a trench, none will cast up 
a rampart, none will watch, none will run any risk, but each 
will appear worthless for warfare." 
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THE DEMANDS OF THE HOUR FOR IMPROVED 

EDUCATIONAL METHODS IN PROMOTING 

RELIGION. 

BY PROF. L. F. JOHN, D.D. 

Religion is proverbially conservative. The old lady of 
the story i9 typical, who declared in opposition to the Revised 
edition of the Bible, that if the Authorized Version was good 
enough for St Paul, it was good enough for her. This attitude 
has its strength and its weakness. Religion is the expression 
of the deepest and best there is in man. This element clothes 
itself in certain forms or habits which render the practice of 
religion easy. The weakness manifests itself in the tendency 
to mistake the clothing for that which is clothed upon, and to 
hold on tenaciously to that which is obsolete. This certainly is 
true of the methods used in religious education. That which at 
one time served well comes to be looked upon as sacred. Work- 
ers trained in the old methods adhere to them because they 
have no acquaintance with modern methods. The prevailing 
ignorance of the Bible and the laxity of the social fabric and 
the ethical standard demonstrate that the results of religious 
education are not proportional to the expenditure of time and 
money and labor. Reluctantly the church is awakening to a 
realization of this fact, and her corresponding responsibility to 
shape her methods to meet the demands of the hour. 

1. The hour demands new methods because it has a new re- 
ligious aim. Ever since the Reformation we have been passing 
through a period in which the educational aim was predomi- 
nantly doctrinal. Certain great universal doctrines have been 
held in common by all Protestant churches, while each denomi- 
nation emphasized its own peculiar tenets. The International 
Sunday-School Lessons have been conducted on this basis. The 
lessons are prevailingly doctrinal and arranged to cover the 
Bible in doctrinal outline once in seven years. Centuries of 
theological conflict have established the validity of these old 
doctrines. Their saving character is unquestioned. This prac- 
tical, progressive age, however, compels us to ask whether our 
methods are the best for getting these great truths into thought 
and life. 

The most approved religious aim of to-day is not to make a 
pietist, a mystic, or a recluse. It is not alone to have the child 
saved, to get him into the kingdom of heaven, either in this 
world or the next The social teachings of Jesus are recognized 
to-day as never before. The aim of religious education is to 
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prepare each individual for the most efficient service among men 
in the kingdom of God. The end of religious education is, 
primarily, not the grasping of truth intellectual. This is essen- 
tial as a means toward the end, but the end is character — Christ- 
likeness. The fuller realization of this end leaves the church 
no choice. She must adapt her methods to the end to be secured, 
or suffer failure. 

2. The new knowledge of the religious nature of man makes 
new methods imperative. Probably ever since man began to 
think, that man is a religious being has been regarded a truism. 
Scientific philosophers in a materialistic age have sometimes 
questioned it on the testimony of travelers, but subsequent in- 
vestigation by persons in long residence among the savage tribes 
cited by these travelers has discovered religion where it was 
presumed not to exist The claim that religion is but a stage 
in the evolution of man as a race and as an individual long ago 
broke down of its own weight, for its promoters, after promul- 
gating their theory and setting themselves up as proof, — as ^ 
specimens of the race advanced beyond the need of any re- 
ligion, — proceeded to invent and establish a religion. Having 
in their presumption dethroned God, they at once enthroned 
humanity, and proceeded to worship this abstraction. 

Investigations in the psychology of religion have rendered 
indisputable proof of man's essentially religious nature. This 
proof is incidentally furnished in the investigation of religious 
phenomena. The religious life of man is roughly divided into 
childhood, adolescence, and maturity. Each of these periods 
makes its own peculiar demands upon matter and method. Each 
religious stage has its correspondent in the mental and physical 
lifa A man's religion differs from a child's as naturally and 
as widely as do his thoughts and bodily employment Courses 
of study and methods of instruction can no longer be spun out 
of an ingenious brain independent of the being to be educated. 
Pedagogical psychology has made one question supreme. It is 
simply this, "What does the child need ?" The obligation rest- 
ing upon the educator is to find this need and supply it This 
must determine both curriculum and method. WTiat material 
is adapted to the learner's stage of development, and what 
method is peculiarly suited to impart it? The question of 
interest is subordinate to the learner's need. 

3. Methods in religious education have fallen far behind 
those used in the public schools. Laboratory methods have 
superceded the older questionnaire process in all progressive, 
up-to-date secular schools. Scholars from the public schools 
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are quick to compare methods in die Sunday school with those 
of the week-day school, and detect the inferior character of the 
former. The lack of adaptation in matter and method tends 
to breed disgust in the mind of the scholar for both the Sunday 
school and the Bible. The public schools have their teachers 
trained by a scientific study of the needs of the pupil, of the 
matter suited to each stage of development, and the best way 
of imparting such knowledge. The average Sunday-school 
teacher is without such preparation, and the pupil makes his 
comparisons. The child accustomed to absolute obedience may 
be held in line. Then, too, in the primary department, better 
methods are found, as a rule, than in the other departments. 
But the adolescent, awakening to a consciousness of independent 
personality, in the beginnings of his struggle to find himself, 
attends the Sunday school as a kind of social club for a time, 
gradually becomes alienated, then gives up the Sunday school 
and its Book. 

The Bible, historically considered, is psychologically ar- 
ranged. It contains the record of God's revelation of himself. 
As to content, it was imparted by giving one element at a time. 
A teacher was set apart by God as his specialist Amos was 
the prophetic teacher of righteousness, Hosea that God is love ; 
Isaiah combines the two in religious patriotism. These divinely 
given lessons were wrought out in the history of the chosen 
people. 

As to method, God's character and his will for men were 
taught by object-lessons in his dealings with the peoples of 
•earth. These records abound in stories suited to the child-mind 
of to-day. Instinct enables the child to make his own moral 
application suited to his own stage of development We may 
tell him the story then and leave the application to the Holy 
Spirit Pictures are used with the primary grades, and objects 
to some extent But in the average Sunday school, when the 
scholar passes from the primary department he comes in con- 
tact with obsolete methods and untrained teachers, and his 
interest, other than social, begins to wane. 

In our zeal for method, it will not do to forget that there 
must be a careful classification of the matter — a carefully pre- 
pared curriculum. With the needs of the child as the guiding 
principle, let the biblical content be so systematized as to present 
each part at the time when the nature of the child is ripe to 
receive it Let there be prepared a series of text-books con- 
taining the biblical matter, together with suggestive material 
from God's other book, the world of nature and life. But let 
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it not be thought for a moment that the books thus prepared 
can be perfected at once. All the labor put upon text-books 
for the public schools has not brought them to a degree of per- 
fection impossible of improvement The books prepared will 
have to be tested and proven in practical use. But such a series 
of biblical text-books will prepare the way for the introduction 
of the new methods. It may not be possible to secure scien- 
tifically trained teachers for all our Sunday schools at once, but 
such a series of text-books, with accompanying teachers' man- 
uals, will put into the hands of the present large body of con- 
secrated teachers such helps as will enable them to train them- 
selves to teach in accordance with the most improved methods. 

Having text-books, the intermediate grades must be supplied 
with laboratory facilities. Boys and girls like to make things. 
They are interested in what they can construct They learn 
by doing. Suppose the lessons are upon the life of Christ, the 
fascinating series of the current year. How many of the adults 
of our Sunday schools have any vivid, accurate knowledge of 
the Holy Land, where our Lord lived his earthly life and did 
his work ? In the earlier adolescent period the youth is inter- 
ested in facts and events in concrete form. Let him construct 
his maps of sand or of pulp, showing elevations and depressions. 
Let him take imaginary journeys and construct a table of dis- 
tances. Let him associate events with these places, marking the 
same upon their appropriate maps. The deeds of Jesus thus 
associated with time arfd place make his life very real, and boys 
and girls, if carefully directed and allowed to draw their own 
conclusions, will learn to revere him. 

This work in the primary and intermediate grades is but 
preparatory to the study of the teachings of our Lord, as the 
student's reasoning power and balance of judgment unfold. 
What wealth of material do we find here? He has a joy for 
ever}- tear, strength for every weakness, encouragement for 
every despair, healing for every wound, life for every form of 
death. Nothing human or divine is alien to him. Let the 
adult class select some line of Jesus' teachings, map out a course 
and pursue it faithfully this year ; another next I assure you 
there is enough in it to employ our God-given powers for time 
and eternity. 

If these methods are introduced and wisely worked, I believe 
the next generation will far exceed the present in its knowledge 
of the Bible and ethical practice. But this will require trained 
teachers. How can these be secured ? In various ways. Schools 
of religious pedagogy are springing up here and thera Colleges 
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are beginning to introduce courses in applied Christianity, in- 
cluding teacher-training. The literature is rapidly increasing, 
and at slight expense every Sunday school may own a good_ 
working library of religious pedagogy. The teachers of any 
school can organize themselves into a class for study and pro- 
cure a teacher. Pastors must seek to master these subjects, the 
knowledge of which is essential to successful preaching to-day. 
Without this knowledge no one can feed his flock as a good 
shepherd, giving to each his portion in due season. 

These methods publicly used will have their reflex influence 
on the homes. The Sunday-school lessons worked out con- 
structively in the homes will exalt the old Book to its rightful 
place, as the light of the home. God speed the day. 

HIGHER CRITICISM AND ITS FRUITS. 

I. Higher Criticism — Wiiat Is It? 

1. Professedly, a scientific search after the truth. The 
phrase "higher criticism" was not employed originally to sug- 
gest superior thought, or ability, but rather to describe an in- 
tellectual process differentiated from that known as "lower criti- 
cism." Lower criticism contents itself with searching for the 
original text, by comparing translation with translation and 
manuscript with manuscript. Its function is fulfilled when 
the true text is found. Higher criticism, on the contrary, pro- 
poses to determine the age of the documents, the conditions that 
gave rise to them, the authorship of them, the purposes by which 
the authors were animated, the sources from which they drew 
their information, the assistance they received, the historicity 
of what they said, etc., etc To all of this the most conservative 
man makes no serious objection. If there is anybody in the 
world who ought to favor lower criticism it is the man who 
holds to the verbal inspiration theory. Its every accomplish- 
ment the better establishes his standing. And, if it be, as he 
believes, that the Holy Ghost originated the various volumes 
of the Bible, why fear to have biblical processes investigated 
at every point? Scientific research will not disclose flaws in 
His manner of Bible-making. What if Theodore Parker did 
say, "I hold to judging all things by hiunan capabilities"? 
Can human capabilities, by searching, discover intellectual slips 
or unwarranted processes on the part of the Holy Ghost? 
Nay, the Bible has nothing to fear from higher criticism ! If 
true to its profession, and spiritual in its processes, criticism 
— low and high — would be the friend of the Holy Word. 
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But profession is one thing; practice is quite another. What 
then is higher criticism practically ? 

2. Practically, higher criticism is a series of unproven 
speculations. It is one thing to enter upon a scientific investi- 
gation for truth ; it is quite another thing to suppose that the 
human intellect can speak ex cathedra concerning the author- 
ship of a book written two or three thousand years ago, judge 
whether its statements are historical, or mythical ; its character 
individual or composite, and its persons ideal or real. And 
yet it is to these very questions that the higher critics have given 
themselves unstintedly ; and, while no two of them agree, each 
one insists that his method of study is accurate. 

Semler, really the father of higher criticism, reached con- 
clusions on all these matters, and disquieted two continents by 
his declarations. Wellhausen, the nineteenth century's ablest 
advocate of "higher critical" methods, dissented from Sender's 
conclusions at almost every point. Harnack, one of the great- 
est of its present-day patrons, fiercely assails Wellhausen's con- 
clusions and sets up another set equally as unstable. 

Some sciences are marked by a series of steps, the last one of 
which always carries its student to a higher and better estab- 
lished standing ; but to this hour the whole realm of higher criti- 
cism has been characterized by the sound of clashing swords, 
and the scene of friend slaying friend. Occasionally under 
the hand of a conservative Jonathan, a Tyndal is taken away 
and a Bolingbroke brought low; but the greater majority of 
these theological Philistines have "melted away" like the ene- 
mies of Israel beyond Bozez and Seneh, by "beating down one 
another." 

In fact, so difficult is it to harmonize speculations, that higher 
critics have, in their fancy fencing, often turned the sword 
against themselves. Witness Dr. Harper's conflicting state- 
ments, to which the Texas Baptist Standard once called atten- 
tion, saying: 

"It is easier to believe in two Harpers than in two Isaiahs. 
The style of Isaiah 40 may be quite different from the style of 
Isaiah 39; but the assertions of President Harper in one 
part of his writings are contradicted by assertions in another. 
In one part of his essay he says that 'The early chapters of 
Genesis constitute the beginning of history': and in another, 
'These chapters contain neither history nor geography.' In 
one place he says, 'The writer of these chapters takes the stories 
common to all ancient nations' : and, in another placej 'The book 
is a compilation from written sources not one of which goes 
back to the days of Solomon.' " 
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No wonder the editor remarked, "Our critics do not agree 
with each other ; but that is no reason why one of them should 
get into a shindy with himself." The truth is, however, that 
in the realm of speculation, neither boy nor man can keep out 
of a "shindy with himself." 

But again, and from another point of view, What is higher 
criticism ? 

3. Productively, an unprecedented scholastic conceit. I do 
not profess to understand the psychology of it> but the common- 
est observer is compelled to admit that a majority of those who 
lean to this so-called liberal thought are not weakened by under- 
estimating themselves. This is not true alone of Americans, to 
whom conceit is easy ; but evidently characterizes the over-sea 
critics as well. No less an authority than Prof. Sayce says, 
concerning the arrogance of higher critics, "I had hoped to 
propitiate them by calling them 'the higher critics' and modestly 
allowing that archaeologists, like myself, stood on a lower plat- 
form. But I find that they will have none of it; they are 
'critics' and critics only; and those who differ from them are 
not critics at all." John Urquhart says, this air of splendid 
superiority "reminds one of nothing so much as the sect at 
Corinth whose representative cried out, '1 am of Christ'; the 
inference being that no others were of Christ." 

How this conceit can be maintained from year to year in the 
face of the demonstrated scholarship on the other side is a secret 
the depths of which some of us will never be able to sound. 
True, there are some lofty intellects in Germany who have fav- 
ored higher criticism ; but a majority of the professors in Ber- 
lin, Bonn, Breslau, Halle, and Leipsic, are still rather conserva- 
tive; and if, as A. J. F. Behrends said, "We have had a Harper, 
a Briggs, a Toy, Mitchell, Smith and Haupt, in this country, 
we also have had a Beecher, an Osgood, a Green, a Mead, a 
Curtiss and a Bissell." If some of our Eastern Baptist schools 
have surrendered to this current cult, Louisville gathers and 
graduates more men than half a dozen of them combined ; and 
the faith of Boyce and Broadus and Manly is not despised in 
that institution. In all denominations the strictly conservative 
seminary is still the most popular one. If there are in some of 
our pulpits men who speak of Jesus Christ and other masters, 
of the Bible and other books, I can write against each one of 
their names another who holds a higher station and commands, 
on every Lord's day, a greater audience by believing and 
preaching that the Bible is "the very Word of God." 

A man may imagine that by pronouncing in-tel-lect-u-al-i-ty 
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as if it were seven words instead of one, he puts himself in pos- 
session of the thing. But mental attainment is not so easy. 
One of my deacons has a motto hanging in his office, which 
reads after this manner, "The elevator to success is stuck ; take 
the stair." I have stood on the lower steps, and looked around 
me to see higher critics standing, many of them unemployed, 
apparently waiting for the elevator to start But as I have 
looked upward I have counted more conservative men whose feet 
had struck, already, the topmost floor than I have seen of critics 
standing there. The loudest crowing barn-yard fowl is not 
necessarily "the cock of the walk." A fact may not seem so 
important as a theory, but it is far more scientific. The man 
who stands firmly upon the earth may look very small to the one 
who is up in the balloon ; but after all the former is in the place 
of utility and power. I have no sort of objection to education ; 
I reckon it one of the greatest blessings possible to a man ; but 
I have no right to suppose that a college diploma, a cap and a 
gown, and a tail of a title, convert me instantly into a teacher 
into whose presence my equals should come to receive instruc- 
tion. When the first Eddystone Light House was built^ Win- 
stanley, the builder, inscribed it after this manner, "Blow, O 
winds; rise, O ocean; break forth ye elements and try my 
work !" The challenge was accepted, and one fearful night the 
sea swallowed up the tower and its builder. But Smeaton, the 
Christian, erected another on the same spot Digging down 
for a foundation, he rested the stones upon the rock ribs of the 
earth; and, on the keystone above the lantern, he inscribed, 
"Praise God." Storms have swept about that structure full 
many a year, but it stands a never-failing light to the drenched 
and endangered mariners. Let us learn the lesson. The 
proudest production of the human intellect has form only to 
fall again, and its vain boasts have only hastened its destruc- 
tion. But the structure of the Sacred Scriptures, founded as 
it is upon the eternal Rock, and existing as it does to the praise 
of God, serenely dashes into harmless foam every wave of criti- 
cism, and resists every wind of speculation that beats against it. 

II. But to Our Second Question: What Has Higher 
Criticism Wrought? 

There is more than a hundred years back to this movement, 
a period sufficient to give proof of its value. When has it car- 
ried a single point of its contention? When Martin Luther 
made his attack upon the Apocryphal books he beat them down. 
But what changes has higher criticism wrought in our Bible? 
What pastor has dared urge the adoption of the Polychrome at- 
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tempt ? What expurgated edition has this whole company been 
able to popularize ? What single text have they taken from the 
Old Volume? Interpolations have surrendered to the science 
of lower criticism; but higher criticism waits to win its first 
conquest. It has hurled its battalions against the abbreviated 
book of Jonah but not a chapter or verse has it moved out of ite 
place ; and Jonah has crawled out of the fish's belly and laughed 
to scorn their efforts to unman him. There is a tradition that 
Isaiah was sawn asunder by the critics of his day ; but the old 
prophet had an easy time with those first opponents as com- 
pared to his experience with nineteenth and twentieth century 
critics. Some of them cut him in twain, others into a dozen 
pieces, and not a few slice him into a score; yet Isaiah's speech 
is a thousand times more potent than the combined scalpels of 
his opponents. A hundred years since Semler, Ernesti, Gries- 
bach, and higher criticism has called an army to its service, 
but not one citadel in all the stronghold of Scripture has fallen 
before them- 

It has crippled the faith of its own friends. When A. J. F. 
Behrends swung out from the Baptist denomination he was un- 
der its dominance. Let him rehearse his own feelings: 

"The Old Testament was slipping away from ma I dreaded 
to open it, and I dared not shut it. The darkness seemed grow- 
ing denser. On I pressed and stumbled; sometimes nearly 
losing my footing. The eddy became a maelstrom whose hiss- 
ing and swirling waters threatened to suck me into their caver- 
nous depths. None knew my agony, for I bore it in silence- 
Sunday after Sunday I wont into my pulpit to preach the gos- 
pel, while my heart was ready to break. I had lost my child- 
hood faith and there was nothing to take its place," 

In that, Behrends was not alone. Think, will you, of a man 
still naming the name of Jesus Christ, and still professing to be 
a preacher of the gospel, yet, saving, as did R. A. White, of the 
People's Church, Chicago: 

"I propose to study the Bible with the children from the 
standpoint of modern knowledge and criticism. As I said to 
the parents from the pulpit last Sunday morning, 'I will tell 
your children the truth about the Bible ; or as nearly the truth 
as modern knowledge and research make it possible for me to do. 
If you are afraid to have the truth about the Bible told your 
children do not send them.' Of the story of the Creation I ex- 
plained that it was not literally true, but was valuable as show- 
ing how a most interesting and ancient people tried to account 
for things. I shall do the same with the Flood. All these 
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things are legends, but legends of a high interest* as are those 
of Greece or Rome. The Bible is a great book of antiquity, 
and worth our knowing something about, just as we want to 
know about other great books." 

The Ingersoll Memorial Beacon, an atheistic publication, 
quoted from Dr. White and extended its congratulations. "If 
an Ingersoll Memorial fteacon holds the same faith with those 
that follow higher criticism to its logical end, what shall we say 
concerning its effect upon its own friends ?" 

A phrase which higher critics coined is this* "The Bible con- 
tains the word of God." A speaker at a recent Universalist 
Convention, who was once pastor of an evangelical body, now a 
Universalist preacher, compared the Universalism of the past 
and to-day. He said : 

"Our fathers in the confession of 1803, departed so far from 
orthodoxy as to declare that the 'Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments contain a revelation of tie character of God, 
the duty, interest, and final destination of mankind. . . . That 
word 'contain* however was a seed that has germinated and mar- 
velously grown under the influence of modern critical study. 
. . . We no longer assume infallibility. . . . Reason, from 
the drudgery of interpretation, has been lifted to the seat of au- 
thority. But the change that has been wrought was all origi- 
nally wrapped up in that word 'contain.' " 

Then he proceeds to tell us that the Universalist church of 
to-day does not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity; denies 
the vicarious sacrifice, and says concerning the person of Christ 
"There is still diversity of views. Not all think alike concern- 
ing the miraculous birth, the pre-existence of Jesus, the exact 
place of his classification in the scheme of being, and the entire 
subject of the supernatural." Only a few years since a daily 
paper published a statement from this same preacher that 
Christ was not risen from the dead in any literal sense. There 
is nothing more pathetic in present-day history than the de- 
struction higher criticism has wrought to the faith of its own 
friends. 

2. It has wrought destruction in a thousand assemblies. 
The editor of a Western paper is alarmed leet the doctrines of 
the deepening of the spiritual life, the government of the church 
T>y the Holy Ghost, the insistence that God hears and answers 
prayer for the sick, create divisions in the church. The sainted 
A. J. Gordon believed all of these, and even had that more hated 
doctrine of the imminent return of the Lord. He also wit- 
nessed a company quit his church on account of his preaching 
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and heard their prophecies of dissolution for Claredon Street, 
But when they were gone this pastor continued for twenty- 
five years in ever-increasing power. Let this editor rehearse 
the history. of Boston in its relation to so-called newer thought; 
let him tell what disturbance, and even destruction, it has 
wrought in scores of churches there^ and elsewhere all about 
the country. 

One of the most cultured woman in Providence, R. I., re- 
marked to one of the writer's deacons, a physician in attend- 
ance upon the Baptist Young People's Convention, "Doctor, 
what are we to do ? The most of us believe the Old Book ; the 
pastors we have had in recent years have^ without exception,, 
picked it to pieces." We are a peace-loving people, but should 
we endure this in silence, or stand for "the faith once delivered 
to the saints" ? Only a few days since, in the city where I pen 
these words, mothers in a so-called evangelical chureh, re- 
marked, "We have taken our children out of our own Sunday 
school ; we cannot endure to have them taught by a man who 
has publicly denied the deity of Jesus Christ." It is a real 
question whether men ought to fight with those who <\o not 
view every doctrine from the same standpoint; but when a man 
proposes to write "Ichabod" over the Bible itself we must con- 
tend for "the faith" or see our children who wait upon such a 
ministry sent to sea with the chart which guided their fathers 
torn to shreds, and the compass which pointed their mothers to 
Immanuel's land ground under the heel. Much as we might 
love peace, better a religious war than a truce with infidelity. 
As one sagely remarked, "When Sumpter was fired upon the 
nation responded to the call of Father Abraham; and when 
once the musket was shouldered we did not stop until the Con- 
federacy had collapsed. And when the historical credibility 
of the Old Testament is assailed we do not propose to turn the 
other cheek; but to strip for the fight and answer thrust for 
thrust, saber stroke for saber stroke." 

Beloved, the shock of this battle is all about us now. Say 
what you will, Charles Spurgeon was right when he said : 

"Inspiration and speculation cannot abide in peace. Of 
comipr6mise there can be none ; we cannot hold the inspiration 
of the Word and yet reject it; we cannot believe in the atone- 
ment and deny it; we cannot hold the doctrine of the fall and" 
yet talk of the doctrine of the evolution of spiritual life from 
nature. Decision is the virtue of the hour." 

III. What Are the Prospects ? 

In answer, higher critics bid us wait. They say, "We have 
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been on the skirmish line and while fighting for our newly 
found faith could not sow and cultivate; but now that the battle 
is practically on you will see the beauty of our theory and taste 
the fruit thereof." Let it be remembered, however, that Mar- 
tin Luther fought the battle of salvation by faith and saw 
splendid fruit right on the firing line. Wait? How long? 
This theory is more than a hundred years old; as old as the 
notion of world-evangelization; yet the latter has girdled the 
world, while this theory has been trying to get into its big boots. 
A hundred years is truly too short a time for falsehood to pro- 
duce the truth ! 

We will wait, but while we wait, a few questions : 

1. Will scholarly men continue to enter the ministry? 
Will the men who in academy, college and university have lis- 
tened to the tenets of higher criticism take earnest hold of this 
sacred office and count it above thrones and crowns? What 
are they doing now ? Let the deans of the very schools where 
the shibboleth of higher criticism is spoken, answer. They con- 
fess to a decrease in the decision for the ministry upon the part 
of the very men trained at their hands. One of the most famed 
of these recently said, 

"I have sought such men in all the schools of this country. 
'They are not there.' They purposed to enter the ministry 
when they came into these schools but they changed their minds 
before the graduation day." 

No wonder! Even the strongest of faith finds it difficult 
to live for three, or seven, or ten years in an atmosphere of in- 
fidelity. 

Will the men who have entered the ministry remain in it 
when once these new views take hold upon them ? Where does 
Daniel S. Toy preach now? He was departing the Southern 
Baptist Seminary when the writer was entering it. He had 
discovered that Moses was not the author of the Pentateuch; 
that there were two Isaiah's, and more; that Jonah was a myth, 
and what not ? What church even does he now attend ? How 
many people are crowding to hear Briggs now on the Lord's 
Day when he appears in the pulpit? What swath is Smith 
cutting in the active ministry ? This theory is keeping men out 
of the pulpits; this theory is crippling men in pulpits; this 
theory is taking men out of pulpits. 

2. Will the message of higher criticism move men Godwardf 
Have the times so changed that an interrogation point is more 
eloquent than a period ? A theory more effective than a fact ? 
Speculation more influential than faith? Clarke's theology 
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more believed in than Christ's theology ? What is the message 
of the man who says, "If scholarship goes against John's Gos- 
pel I will give it up." If God did not "so love the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
might not perish but have everlasting life" what shall we 
preach ? What is the message of the man who says, "If it be 
scientifically shown that Jesus Christ was not begotten by the 
Holy Ghost, and was therefore only a man, what of it ? I know 
God and he knows me, and our fellowship will remain un- 
broken." Is this man a better preacher than he who said, "No 
man cometh unto the Father but by me" ; or does your destiny 
and mine rest, as Paul believed, upon his death for our sin 
"according to the Scripture" ; and His resurrection on the third 
day "according to the Scripture" ? No man has ever yet for- 
feited these messages and then moved Godward. This is why 
higher criticism has never produced an evangelist; and there 
is not a Bible Conference in the country that would call one of 
them to preach in its sessions. They have nothing to preach ! 

3. Will the critical church be a conquering church ? What 
is the testimony of history ? This church has been in Germany 
for a half century. What of its accomplishments ? A statis- 
tical writer says, "Germany is now reaping the harvest of ad- 
vanced thought The prisons are full." Dr. Baur, one of the 
imperial chaplains, in a sermon preached before the Emperor, 
said, "Affection, faith and obedience to the Word of God are 
unknown in this country, which formerly was justly called the 
home of faith. Marriages are concluded without the blessings 
of the church ; we have a Simday only in name ; the afternoon 
and evening of it is spent by plain people in the public houses 
and music halls; while the u™x>r classes rush to the races pre- 
ferring to hear the panting of the tortured horses to the sen- 
tences of the Word of God." 

A London paper remarks, "Berlin, with a population of a 
million has only one hundred and ten ministers of religion, Pro- 
testant and Catholic; and the average of attendance at each 
place is below one hundred." And it assigns as the chief reason 
for the degeneration of this once noble people: Substitution 
of skepticism for faith in the Scriptures. 

Conquer*! The church of higher criticism will have no in- 
strument with which to go forth to war. No! As Dr. E. 
Fitch Burr once said in the columns of this- magazine, "What 
ministers of higher criticism wield, so far from being 'the sword 
of the Spirit' is at best only a few splinters of that sword tied 
together with cobwebs and hid in a mass of rags and clouts 
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of myth and fabla Does such a sword inspire confidence? 
Not even Michael the Prince could wield such effectively." 

But, beloved, the conclusions of higher criticism are not. the 
sentences of the Christ He urged men to search the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, believing as they did in them they should 
find life; and he declared that they testified of him. His 
matchless life, his inexplicable death, his mysterious resurrec- 
tion, his glorious ascension, these make the New Testament 
possible; and they point the way! O men and women, lift 
up your eyes and look to see him, the Risen One, the sinner's 
friend; to hear him saying, "Come unto me"; and, catching 
the vision of tenderness in his face, cast yourself full into his 
outstretched arms. This is not speculation — this is salvation! 
— Dr. W. Riley in the Bible Student and Teacher. 

SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A CENTRAL LABOR UNION 

BY CHARLES FREDERIC OOSS. 

Having been appointed by a ministerial association to attend 
the meetings of the Central Labor Union as fraternal delegate, 
I went and went again and continued to go, drawn by an irre- 
sistible attraction. In these assemblages the pot is always boil- 
ing. If you want to know what it is to see men in deadly ear- 
nest, go to a Central Labor Union. 

The Presbyterians have undertaken to find some common 
ground upon which to affiliate with these colossal organizations 
of men who, to a startling extent, have abandoned the church. 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, formerly a mechanic, but now a minister, 
is heading the movement. His method is that of securing ex- 
changes of delegates between these associations. His hope is 
that of leading each of these great organizations to a more per- 
fect comprehension of the other's aims and to some united 
action. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

My credentials having been accepted I entered a large, 
cheerless room where a hundred and fifty representatives from 
as many different local unions were assembled, and my first 
impression was that of this desperate earnestness of which 
I spoka It is on the faces, in the manners, in the language 
of the men and women both. The very atmosphere of the room 
is surcharged with its presence. To these enthusiastic dele- 
gates this rude hall is a temple ; these burning ideas are a faith ; 
those doctrines are the material of a propaganda; those efforts 
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are a crusada For the cause that is being promoted here most 
of them have abandoned the church; many deny themselves 
domestic pleasures and all of them have subjected themselves to 
a power that is strangely like a tyranny. 

VABYING TYPES. 

For a few evenings it was difficult for me to distinguish per- 
sonalities and variations of type. All were plainly dressed, all 
bore the marks of that physical toil which sets its stamp of cal- 
loused hands, stooped shoulders and tense features upon its vic- 
tims; all seemed to be thinking the same thoughts and to be 
dominated by the same motives. But one night a subject was 
broached which shivered this unity into a score of fragments ! 
Lines of subdivision shot in every direction. The whole gamut 
of human passion was swept by an invisible but mighty hand. 
As in every convocation of mere men, it developed that, from 
the apostles and saints of the movement, the range swept down- 
ward to include the selfish and the brutal. Some of these peo- 
ple were dying to sacrifice themselves to a principle and an in- 
stitution; others to sacrifice a principle and an institution to 
themselves — which is nothing new under the sun. 

THE POINT OF UNION. 

Upon a thousand things, these various people appear to dis- 
agree ; but upon one they are solidly united as if fused together 
by elemental fires. They are fighting a "class" war. They 
are for the labor class as against the employer class — a fatal ob- 
stacle, it seems to me, to union with the church, which (how- 
ever it fails in the application of its principle) stands flat-footed 
for all men as against some men. The church is for employees 
and employers both ; the unions for the former alone. 

To go from a church meeting where the rights of every man 
who lives have been pleaded for equally, to a labor meeting 
where those of a single class are advocated exclusively, is to re- 
ceive a disagreeable shock and nothing seems more impossible 
than to harmonize these antagonistic conceptions of human 
relationships. Undoubtedly the church has often proved false 
to its essential principle of the brotherhood of men ; of the soli- 
darity of the race ; of the equal rights of the poor and the rich, 
the low and the high, the weak and the powerful. But it has 
never openly denied its cardinal principle, however often it has 
secretly repudiated it, and could not do so without commit- 
ting suicide. If the wage-earners who form these labor or- 
ganizations cannot worship God in places where equal consid- 
eration for all classes is fearlessly proclaimed, or even where 
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preachers mean to do it and fail from some human bias, the out- 
look is bad. 

IS THE BBEACH IMPASSIBLE ? 

Some deeper principle of harmony may appear from longer 
and closer study ; but it is at least a first impression that here is 
an impassible breach between the church and the labor union. 
This impression is all the more painful, because the deepest 
sensibilities of the heart are stirred by this boundless enthus- 
iasm of these devotees. What splendid specimens some of 
them are! And how able! Do not think for a moment that 
you have to go to national legislatures or general assemblies 
of great ecclesiastical bodies to see displays of forensic talent! 
The terrible earnestness with which, business is rushed through 
these meetings, and the parliamentary skill with which it is con- 
ducted are startling. Never was there so poor a place for 
maundering! The speaker who does not stick to his point is 
as helpless as the shipwrecked mariner who does not stick to 
his spar, for the instant he lets go, a wave of protest drowns 
him. But the speakers do not often let go! They are not 
there to make speeches; but to contend for ideas. There are 
many other places where you will hear finer oratory ; few where 
you will hear truer eloquence. I have seen teamsters and iron- 
molders so forget themselves in a passion of fiery indignation 
or heartbreaking pity, as to come back to self-consciousness 
with a shock of surprise. I have listened to them with tears in 
my eyes and cold chills running up and down my spinal column. 

KINDS OF ORATORY. 

It is a fascinating study to watch the disclosure of those 
various types of oratory which have developed in every age and 
every place since time began; in the Agora of Athens; the 
Forum of Home; the Assembly of France; the Parliament of 
England ; the Congress of America. This teamster is stormy, 
daring, impassioned. That brewer is reckless, defiant, deter- 
mined. A horseshoer is subtle, sarcastic, ironical. A butcher 
is logical, profound, convincing. An iron-molder is humorous, 
fantastic, poetical. One gestures wildly; another gracefully, 
and a third does not move a muscla There is a certain tall, 
slim, sandy, serious looking young pattern-maker who capti- 
vates me. You should see him stand with his left hand in his 
pocket and emphasize his thoughts with the right one, in which 
he grips a soft, black felt hat When he lifts, waves or swings 
it my heart surges, so graceful, so compelling, so entrancing is 
its movement. Where did this uneducated man acquire his 
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rare vocabulary ? Who taught him this divinest of the arts — 
to conquer his fellow-men by speech ? It stirs one's blood to be»- 
hold these native powers, and to hear these untutored men speak 
like savants and sages is a tonic. Nothing ever gave me a more 
profound sense of the inherent majesty of simple manhood. I 
should like to see an irruption of these hard-hitting orators into 
some ecclesiastical meetings which I have attended ! The floor 
of the arena would soon be strewn with inanimate forms of de- 
feated gladiators, clothed in black coats and white ties, I think. 

IGNORING THE INDIVIDUAL. 

There is one thing mora It seems to an ordinary observer 
that the stress of this reformatory movement is being laid too 
much upon the salvation of the class or the mass — in a lump, 
and not enough upon the transformation of the man, as individ- 
ual. Can that be done? How about elevating the discipline 
of an army without improving that of the single soldier ? Peo- 
ple divide on this line. These trade-unionists believe with all 
their hearts that you can so improve a social or commercial sys- 
tem as certainly to improve the individuals in it> and perhaps 
you can a little; but not much. They also believe that if you 
improve the environment of the individual you will improve 
the individual himself — and so do I — sometimes! But they 
must not forget that countless thousands of human beings who 
have acquired everything in the line of these improved condi- 
tions for which they are so earnestly struggling are hopeless 
scoundrels or pitiful nobodies. 

What I miss in those Central Labor Union meetings is the 
appeal to the individual will ; the plea for personal manhood ; 
the uplifted ideal for the single, solitary soul ! In our churches 
perhaps we hear too little about the betterment of the conditions 
of men, but in the labor meetings I am certain we hear too lit- 
tle about the betterment of the men themselves. What good 
will shorter hours and better wages do a drunkard, a gambler 
or a sensualist? How much happier will they make his wife 
and children if he does not conquer his personal vices ? 

I think that the Labor Union has a great mission, but that the 
laborers have as much need of a church as before its organiza- 
tion. The labor movement may become a cult, but it will not 
do for a religion. 

Probably the church owes more to the "labor movement" 
than it gives ; but it cannot give all that the "labor movement" 
asks, for this would be to array itself against one class in behalf 
of another — which is as impossible for it as for the Government. 
— From the Congregationalist and Christian World. 
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THE NEED FOR A CHURCH COLLEGE. 

What should be the aim of the church college? It will help us here if we 
consult history and 'ask, what was the aim of the Pilgrims in New England 
when they founded Harvard and Yale; or of the sturdy adherents of the 
Reformed faith in New Jersey when they began Princeton and Rutgers. 
The trustees of Ylale affirmed that it was their obligation "to propagate in 
this wilderness the blessed reformed Protestant religion, in the purity of its 
order and worship." In the most emphatic manner the founders of these 
schools made it known that they were to be for the spread of the faith and 
the glory of God. They were to stand as the exponents of spiritual verities. 
Whether the number of students was large or small was of little consequence 
provided the product was religious. It must be admitted that even with this 
strong purpose on the part of the founders and a persistent effort to keep 
these colleges godly, still there was much infidelity and irreligion in them, 
owing to the infidelity of the age. But those were the days when men were 
chosen as presidents who were great preachers and evangelists. Days when 
much attention was given by the faculty to the spiritual interests of the 
students, and as a consequence, days when young men turned from their 
skepticism and were won to the truths of revealed religion. Tnese church 
colleges became the centers of evangelical religion and evangelistic zeal. . . . 

We have now reached the most interesting phase of our subject, namely, 
the instructors in the church college, those who are to carry out its aim and 
teach its curriculum. As the instructors are. such will the school be. If 
there has been failure in the past, if these schools have departed from the 
traditions of the fathers, if they are not what they should be as represen- 
tatives of the church, the difficulty can almost invariably be traced to those 
who have been instructors in them. The church has been at fault in this, 
for she has exercised too little care in selecting these instructors. Hie 
search has been for brilliant scholars who would give a reputation to the 
institution rather than for men who would safely conduct its affairs. And 
it so happens that intellectual brilliancy is often associated with divergence 
from the old ways, and so men have been selected whose chief claim to dis- 
tinction has been that they differed from the past. Now we are not con- 
tending for scholarship that is stationary, nor would we place an interdict 
upon vigorous thought and investigation, but we do contend that the condi- 
tion which we deplore has come from the instructors who have been and 
are in these schools, and they are there by the election of boards of control. 
Therefore the important thing in these colleges is the corps of instructors, 
the people who have been selected to teach. The aim and the curriculum 
may be all that could be desired, but if the teachers fail, all goes for 
naught 

But after all has been said, the first requirement, the absolutely essential 
qualification for such an instructor, is vital Christianity. Hie reason for 
this is apparent to all, especially when we remember that the purpose of such 
a school is to form character, and character of the right kind. The years 
have shown that the best scholarship goes hand in hand with the finest char- 
acter and is only possible from such a character. What is wanted from the 
choice schools of the church is that they turn out men and women who are 
symmetrical. To do this work it is necessary that men of positive Christian 
character be chosen to teach, whose daily life is an open book in which the 
students may read strongly written those traits which make for righteous- 
ness. Men for whom no apologies have to be made, but who are a benedic- 
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tion to the institution. Such men alone can sympathize with the genius of 
the institution ; from the first they feel at home and enter most heartily into 
all that makes for the true development of the college. 

It is a rightful expectation, too, that the instructors shall have a clear 
understanding of the purpose for which they were chosen. They should 
know that they are more than drill-masters in their departments, that their 
first work is to shape the lives entrusted to the college along definite re- 
ligious lines. I say this thoughtfully and weighing my words, this is the 
first and most important duty of each instructor. It was this for which the 
college was begun and is continued, and if it fails here it fails vitally. This 
the constituency demands; in the majority of cases they are more inter- 
ested in the spiritual welfare of the student body than in high intellectual 
attainment. They would rather have young men and women brought to a 
rich religious experience than to excel in scholarship, if but one is possible ; 
they place character above everything else. Not only so, but the best de- 
velopment of life comes in this way, the finest fibered characters are pro- 
duced by this process. Hence these schools should furnish this instruction, 
Here, then, is the definite work of the instructor to which he should set 
himself faithfully and lovingly. He should not rest content unless results 
appear. He should consider himself unfit for a position in a Christian col- 
lege unless his purpose be to influence every student whom he instructs to 
high. Christian living. What possibilities are here ! The student has volun- 
tarily placed himself under his influence; as time goes on the word of the 
instructor is taken as final in his specialty. The student admires the ability 
and accepts the conclusions of his teacher. Now let there be with this pro- 
fessional work the purpose each day to put the best of himself into the lives 
before him and the instructor has come to his throne of influence and power, 
and there is nothing which he cannot accomplish. This is the crying need 
to-day in every college; it should be the sine qua non in the Christian col- 
lege. Such instructors should be demanded and none other elected. — Extract 
from Inaugural Address of President Willis G. Parsons, D.D. 

* * 

THE MINISTER'S PROBLEM OF THE PEW. 

My observation and experience teach me that there are four distinct prob- 
lems of the pew : 

1. That of poor reading. This is possibly a somewhat unusual state- 
ment, but I am thoroughly convinced that the average layman is a poor 
reader. I do not mean poor from an elocutionary standpoint, nor do I 
mean that he reads little. This is per contra a reading age. and we are a 
reading people. There was perhaps never more reading done than now. 
But what kind of reading do we do, and what kind of literature do we read? 
This is preeminently an age of newspapers, magazines, light fiction, and 
stories. Publishers have found the psychological secret and are furnishing 
the people with just what they want, not what they need. This is usually 
of a light (not always harmful) nature, and requires but little effort to 
follow. It is stimulating, but not nourishing. It appeals to the emotions, 
but slights the intellect. The maddest kind of craziness is the inordinate 
passion for the latest and most popular book. "It is good," is the popular 
description applied to it. No discrimination is made as to what "good" 
means and what it is good for. Most of them are good for nothing. This 
"much-reading" tendency has produced what I choose to call mental in- 
ebriacy, a sort of literary drunkenness. The newspaper, magazine, or book 
with nourishment is not in demand. People fill up on intoxicants. They 
like a book or story which excites as a stimulant, or one which soothes as a 
narcotic. Another result produced is mental laziness. Logically, this is the 
inevitable outcome. Now. if people are unwilling to read anything to make 
them think — that is. if they are mentally lazy and if they desire reading 
which is light and acts upon the sensibilities only, — then it follows that the 
minister here finds a problem. The wise pastor wants his people to read 
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three classes of literature — the Bible, church periodicals, and books of a 
high moral or religious character. All these require a reasonable degree of 
effort and thought. It is safe to assume that not one church-member in ten 
could name a half dozen periodicals of the church. Hence the problem and 
its consequence — the pew does not read this sort of literature. 

2. A second problem, and one which grows out of this, is poor hearing. 
There are eloquent speakers and there are eloquent hearers. A poor sermon 
is not always the fault of the preacher. Not one per cent, of the average 
sermon is ever actually thought about. Few people try to remember sub- 
jects, texts, proofs, and points. About the only thing the average hearer 
does remember is a catchy illustration or story. Good hearing is voluntary 
and requires effort, purpose, and will. Poor hearing is involuntary and 
comes of its own momentum. These conditions grow largely out of the 
former condition, that of poor reading. If people are unwilling to make a 
mental effort to digest a good, wholesome book, of course they cannot be 
expected to listen to some of our best sermons, much less pronounce them 
good. 

3. A third problem is that of poor giving. One of the problems which, if 
rightly solved, will solve a dozen other difficulties, is that of giving. When 
I say giving, I do not mean the commonly accepted significance of the term. 
I refer to it in the broad and full sense — that of a surrender of what really 
belongs to another. If we have money and we have earned it by honest 
toil, it represents what is essentially ourselves in brain or muscle. If we 
have legitimately inherited it, it represents our ancestors who gave us being. 
In either case, as Doctor Schauffler says, "money is me." Then if we get 
men to remember that other truth, that we are not our own, but are bought 
with a price, we have arrived at the true principle of giving. The church of 
Christ is essentially a soul-saving and a soul-sanctifying agency. Let the 
]>ew realize this fully and they will cease making fine discriminations and 
distinctions between home and foreign missions, for the field is the world, 
and not "home" or "foreign." They will also be as willing to pay to 
church erection and educational interests and will support the Sunday- 
school and seminary movements alike, for all are a confederacy for the ulti- 
mate extinction and eradication of sin from the world and the founding of 
the kingdom of righteousness. When men see this, the problem of giving 
will be solved. 

4. A fourth problem is that of poor living. In a manner, poor reading, 
I>oor hearing, and poor giving are all included in poor living, and yet this is 
a sort of spiritual ethics which differentiated itself from either of the above. 
Inconsistent conduct on the part of the pew dwarfs the life of the parish- 
ioner, quenches the ardor of the preacher, and often nullifies the truth he 
preaches. If a higher standard of private conduct could be established and 
maintained, the pulpit would become a mightier throne than now. 

As an evidence of poor living I name, first, a lack of reverence for holy 
things. Material things, of course, are not to be vested with spiritual qual- 
ities, but there is a sort of sacredness attached to the house of God, its 
furniture and sacraments, which could well become a part of the traditions 
and teachings of the Protestant Church. .The entrance into the house of 
God, the levity while there, the reckless handling of the Bible and hymn- 
book, all have their bearing upon character. 

Second, there is a lack of regard for God's mandates. Yes, men say this 
is a dispensation of love and grace, and men are no longer under law. This 
Satanic delusion is leading astray the very elect of God. We are as much 
as ever under the mandatory requirements of a divine being. "Ought" and 
"must" and "shall" should have a reigning place in the conscience of every 
believer. God does command, he does require, and he does make binding his 
decrees. Let us bind them upon our hearts. 

A third evidence of poor living is seen in a lack of the real spirit of 
service. Not all men who serve, serve willingly or cheerfully. Many men 
serve perfunctorily, reluctantly, lazily, or slavishly. The spirit of true serv- 
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ice should be that of love and cheerfulness, which are the fruit of love. Let 
men conceive of it as a delightful thing, a beautiful and worthy thing to 
serve God and men, and its drudgery will be forgotten. Then the problem 
disappears. 

The question of idle men in the kingdom is just beginning to face the 
church of Christ most seriously. The problem of enlisting men in the serv- 
ice of God is just presenting itself. Everywhere the churches are rising 
with enthusiasm for the solution of the problem in the organization of the 
men's movement, so that every man may be rendering some service. 

The problems, as I see them, are poor reading, poor hearing, poor giving, 
and poor living. To see them and to recognize them when seen is to make 
the first and most important step toward their solution. 

W. G. Clippingeb. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

* * 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING AS APPLIED TO THE ADULT MIND. 

First let us define the age to which the subject restricts us. I shall accept 
the divisions that are accepted by all psychologists. They are childhood, 
which lasts to puberty, or about thirteen or fourteen years of age; adoles- 
cence, which continues to about twenty-five years; and the adult from 
twenty-five years and later. 

Second, we will try to restrict the subject to a more definite scope, so we 
will look at the qualities of religious teaching which will be successful in 
bringing the adult to a knowledge of the Word. 

Before going farther I will say that in view of all statistics, which show 
the great mass of decisions are made while in the adolescence period or 
younger, that we may readily agree that there is a marked failure to reach 
the adult. There are several reasons given for this by psychologists and 
other authorities. The first reasons are from the child's standpoint. They 
say that in early life the choices are made, that the mind is plastic, that the 
young person is specially susceptible to religious emotions, as contrasted 
with the fixed habits and character of the adult, his hardened mind and less 
sensitive nature. Now, these are the common reasons assigned by psychol- 
ogists, and are undoubtedly valuable, but in addition to these I want to 
make the suggestion that there are qualities in the teacher and teaching 
which have a more important bearing on the subject in hand, and, to my 
mind, give better reasons for the comparative failure to reach the adult, for 
I hold that the adult, because of his more settled habits, in that he has a 
home of his own and is released from many of the social engagements which 
he was formerly loaded with, the feeling of responsibility of being the head 
of a house, which gives him the wish to be respectable, and in many cases 
the consciousness of having finished sowing wild oats, would be placed 
in a far more susceptible position, "with much greater permanence to re- 
ligious influences, than the changing, shifting period in life when the oppo- 
site of these conditions are true." So I hold that the real reason for failure 
to reach the adult mind is that the thinking, reasoning, critical adult mind 
will not permit itself to frequent a class which is taught by one who is a 
mere machine, asking questions* by rote, and not understanding his work or 
his pupil. 

And another reason is that teachers are not broad as to methods of inter- 
esting men in their classes and getting them to attend the classes where 
they will get under the influence of religious instructions. Young people, 
even boys and girls, often go in spite of the lack of efforts to get them, be- 
cause of social instincts and the love to go some place, no matter where, 
to Sunday school if convenient. 

The teaching furnishes, however, the most important reason why the adult 
mind is not reached. The best advertisement for a hotel or boarding house 
is the reputation of setting out a good meal every time it rings the bell. 
How we do avoid the hash-houses, and how we pass around the dish con- 
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taining the remnants of the meal long since eaten, which the economical 
landlady has determined should not be thrown oat ! Now. the youth would 
eat hash with a relish if it happened to be the only meal he could get with 
all the other boys, and have a lot of fun in the bargain* with the understand- 
ing, also, that there would be punishment if he refused to go to the place 
where the hash was to be served. But the adult, his father, does not care 
for the hash, neither for the company, and shows his generosity by forcing 
little Johnny to do what he himself refuses to do. Johnny goes till he too 
becomes an adult old enough to protect himself, and then he too stays at 
home. Tli is is called the "big-boy problem." and causes many papers on 
"How to Stop the Leaks." Now. all this is teaching that is not applied to 
the adult mind. 

First, the teaching for adults should be solid and practical. Children 
often prefer nicknacks as an article of food, but grown people prefer roast 
beef and gravy. There is a reason for this. The adult is tried with the 
labors and cares of life which bother the child very little. Childhood is the 
age of pleasure, while the adult is the age of serious thought. Childhood 
looks upon the transgression of law as a good joke many times, because he 
has not yet realized the principles governing the affairs of this life, while 
the affairs of the next are supposed to be too far off to bother much. But 
the adult realizes, perhaps from experience of transgressing civil laws, that 
there is a penalty attached and that disobedience to employer means loss in 
the material things of life. And all of these have impressed him with the 
seriousness of God's laws and authority, and he has realized that sin is a 
thing to be dreaded and its punishment a thing not delayed so very many 
years, and, in fact, he realizes suffering from the effects of sin at the present 
time. Now this man's soul is hungry for something that will satisfy it, for 
some power to break the bonds of sin, to save him from sin's power. He 
wants the gospel in a practical way. 

Second, teaching should be reasonable and logical. The child's mind nat- 
urally accepts statements as being true much more readily than adults. 
Skepticism is a product of life itself. By mixing with the world one soon 
learns by the numerous falsehoods told, by the many shams perpetrated, the 
great amount of dishonesty and deceit practiced, and that one needs to have 
a good reason for believing anything. Science has brought to us the prin- 
ciples of reason by which the universe is controlled; how everything acts 
according to sequence of cause and effect, and people recognize this truth. 
Then, is the spiritual realm any more of a chaos than the material? From 
the teaching that has been done time after time, such would be the conclu- 
sion. No wonder the thinking adult mind rebels at this and- refuses to 
accept such teaching. So the religious teaching to be applied to the adult 
mind must be founded and guided upon the thought that the spiritual realm is 
a cosmos; that the principle of fixed causes acting necessarily rules here 
also; that Christ was a product of the divine reason in a reasonable way. 
The parables of Jesus are apt illustrations of this sort of teaching. He- 
commenced with what they understood, and step by step prepared his people 
for further revelation. . 

Third, religious teaching for the adult mind must be definite and syste- 
matic, first, as to thoughts, and. second, as to needs of the scholar. The 
adult mind does not appreciate platitudes very much, neither the memorizing 
of Scripture verses. It needs exegesis and particular lessons. These lessons 
should commence at a definite place and end with the lesson distinctly em- 
phasized, and this final thought should be the starting point of the succeed- 
ing period. Again, the needs of the scholar should be definitely known, and 
each lesson should have for its object the systematically adding to the spir- 
itual stature of the scholar. 

As to the manner and method of obtaining these qualities in teaching, I 
would say that the three systems of teaching popular at this time will be 
consolidated, for each has its specific place. Adept questionings will bring 
out in the answers the particular needs of each individual. The conversa- 
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tional method will allow free scope to the reasoning side of teaching, while 
the lecture method is well adapted to the systematizing and guidance to sup- 
plying definitely the needs of the scholar, and provides a grand opportunity 
for an inspirational exhortation. These three methods can be combined, or 
at least they should be alternated. 

These suggestions, of course, can be added to quite a good deal, yet to my 
mind religious teaching as applied to the adult mind must be practical, 
reasonable, definite, and systematic. And when these qualities are secured 
there is no doubt that the method will be correct. 

Raymond L. Fletcher. 
* * 

GENERAL INSPIRATION. 

Glorious is the fact that God has spoken to men. Much more glorious is 
the fact that he still speaks to men. We have great luminous truths, too 
great for man's discovery. They pertain to ages past, to realities present, 
and to eons yet to come. The prophets and seers stand like stars in the 
darkness of the past, but there is a light that lighteth every .man that Com- 
eth into the world. God is not an absentee. 

Every living preacher recognizes the fact that he must receive his message 
direct and alive from God, or it is dead. He must daily go up into the 
mountain and come down with a shining face and a table of definite com- 
mandments. He has no time to pass the "sunless gulfs of doubt," if per- 
chance he may reach the sunlit shore of truth. The people will perish mean- 
while. He remembers that Christ's promise to be with the first preachers 
is extended to the end of the world and that in crisis hours "the Holy Ghost 
shall teach you in that same hour what ye ought to say." This point re- 
quires no elaboration. The only question is. How much and how perfectly 
is the man fitted to receive? When the breath of God blows, to how much 
does the human teolian harp respond? 

The point that needs elaboration is hinted above, "lighteth every man." 
There are not merely stars in the sky of a long past night, but prophetic 
auroras and clear, shining suns to-day. 

It will help us to see this truth, to realize that God worketh with every 
man, and all men are workers together with God. This is true not only in 
spiritual realms. When Christ said "sundered, or apart from me, ye can do 
nothing," he did not limit it to spiritual work. It is true of all work. In 
farming even a Paul may plant and an A polios irrigate all in vain, unless 
God give the increase. For his first breath the infant is dependent on God's 
air, and for his farthest flights of thought the man is dependent for trapezes 
on God's stars. Not only are men dependent on God's cooperation in the 
material world, but for inspiration in the mental world. Obviously, in our 
present state, there is no thinking without things. And that we may think, 
God has put his eternities into our hills and his immensities into our stars. 
I do not know as they serve any other purpose than gymnasia for the minds 
of his children. Certainly he would create a million more worlds if needed 
to make his kindergarten complete. 

But the question is deeper. Does he inspire men by mind directly, as well 
as by matter indirectly? We constantly remember that Bezaleel was "filled 
with the spirit of God in wisdom and in understanding, and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to work in gold 
and in silver and in brass, and in the cutting of stones, to set them, and in 
carving of timber, to work in all manner of workmanship" for the taber- 
nacle. Perhaps we think this is exceptional. But then, Isaiah reminds us 
that the farmer is wise to plow, harrow, plant seeds according to their vary- 
ing nature, "for his God doth instruct him aright and doth teach him." If 
in such lowly and easy matters as these, why not in all things? The earthly 
parents are concerned about the least things of the child as well as the great 
things. The more love, the more care. And when love reaches infinity the 
care will be infinite also. Browning says that Stradivarius thought God 
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wanted perfect violins and helped him to make them. The larger view sees 
that God wants everything perfect and helps to make them so. His direc- 
tions to his people, Israel, were very minute, descending to matters of sani- 
tary science and the dietetics of robust health. To him there is nothing 
small. "He despiseth not any." Many ploughmen are more important than 
a single king. We err in estimating one calling in life great and another 
small. Each is essential to a perfect whole. "The eye cannot say to the 
hand, 'I have no need of thee.' " There are no commonplaces. There are 
poets like Burns, painters like Millet, teachers like the Christ who can see 
the poem in the lowly life, piety in the toiling peasant, and the jewel fit to 
be gathered for the crown of God in the sinner. 

God gets most of his great men from the lowly; his Mioses from slaves, 
the disciples of his beloved Son from fishermen and publicans, his Lincolns 
and Grants from the humble walks of life. Choosing not many wise, not 
many mighty, not many noble, but the foolish, weak, and base in men's esti- 
mation, he must give them special wisdom and help. Just as men who are 
in robust health and exuberant spirits do not know the power of heredity, 
the ozone of the air, and the sanitation of light, so are men unknowingly 
having dealings with God for wisdom to plan and executiveness to achieve. 
Of many a Cyrus he can say, "I have girded thee though thou hast not 
known me." Many a David has he "girded with strength for the battle" 
and taught his hands to war and his fingers to fight. Men should be con- 
scious that in him they live, move, and have their being, and that whatso- 
ever work they do they do it heartily unto the Lord. It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps, but if one shall acknowledge God, he shall direct 
his paths. In the daily walks of kitchen, carpentry, and farming as well as 
in statesmanship the good man shall do well, "for his God doth instruct him 
to discretion, and doth teach him." The candle of the Lord shines in the 
spirit of every man's well-trained, instructed conscience. Its every dictation 
expresses his mind. So in all the crises and hinge-points of life, God is as 
ready to instruct by his Spirit that leads into all sorts of truth as Christ 
was ready to instruct the disciples. — Bishop Warren, in Northwestern Advo- 
cate. 



THE REWARDS OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The editor of the Review asks for an article setting forth the rewards of 
Christian work, because, as he avows, there are many persons who are very 
dilatory about leading a meeting, teaching a class, acting as steward, wit- 
nessing to the truth, or doing anything definite for Christ and the church. 
If it is true that nearly one-third of the soldiers in the army of the Lord 
are either on parole, or in the hospital, or in the column of deserters, is it 
not time for inspection and inspiration? 

Wrong views of life will probably account for the major portion of the 
lethargy and inactivity of nominal Christians. There are those to whom no 
reward will appeal unless it is one that clothes their backs or fills their 
stomachs or strikes them at one of the points of passion. There are others 
who recognize that a reward is a suitable return for service or merit, and 
that it may consist of dollars or it may consist of friendship, favor, influ- 
ence, or even moral satisfaction. A man of the latter type has destination 
in view, and impresses you with the desire to journey with him. He re- 
joices in work and in service, which mean respectively the orderly accom- 
plishment of a legitimate end and the fulfillment of a real need of humanity. 
A man of the former pleasure-loving type does not have the words service 
and work in his category, but he makes of life a playground and is sub- 
merged in trifles. If such a drowning man is rescued, he must be lifted by 
the strong arm of truth into the life-boat let down by God in Christ. A 
man whose mind is rescued from trifles and stayed on Christ will find a new 
: ideal and a new inspiration. He will discern four real rewards that ought 
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to inspire every Christian to serve and work with alacrity according to his* 
capability : 

1. The attainment of the best possible life is a reward of the one who* 
works for Christ wisely and sincerely. Every true man regards most highly 
a good, beautiful life. The best and the most beautiful life of all has been 
revealed to the world in Jesus, the anointed. To accept his truth and to-- 
enthrone him in the heart is to attain the best possible life for humanity. 
All ages and nations and individuals that have really put on Christ are a 
living demonstration of this truth. And to enthrone him is to serve him. 
"He that abideth in me, the same beareth much fruit." If a man examines 
his life-record in the church and finds nothing but leaves, it is high time to- 
awake. In the life of duty, service, effort, struggle, there is growth and the 
attainment of the best. Why, then, should any one who has taken the vows 
of a Christian withhold from the church, Christ's organization and repre- 
sentative on earth, the service and work which accord with reason and his 
ability, since the performance of such duties only leads to the best possible 
life? Trifle, and die; work, and live. 

2. A permanent place in the hearts of those we have helped is a proper- 
incentive for Christian work. Permanent influence is a legitimate basic de- 
sire of men. This comes through deeds of helpfulness and kindness, which 
add something to the common good. The halls of fame reveal the fact that 
those who live for more than one generation and belong to more than one 
country are those who have most nobly served. The one who belongs to all 
ages and all peoples said, "I am among you as one that serves." Washing- 
ton and Lincoln are honored above their countrymen because they power- 
fully aided their country in times of great need. There are revolutions and' 
civil wars in every life. In these crises those who afford the right help gain 
a throne. One woman walked forty miles and carried her child, that she 
might look upon 'the form of Catherine Booth, who had rescued her two 
sons from sin. Paul, in writing to the Galatians, whom he had helped into 
a new life, said, "I bear you witness that, if possible, ye would have plucked 
out your eyes and given them unto me." He who uplifts, or awakens, or 
inspires a life, gains an influence that may live for threescore years and 
ten, and possibly forever. Every David needs his Jonathan; every Garfield 
needs his Hopkins ; every Eliot needs his Hooker ; every Timothy needs his 
Paul. There is steel in every life awaiting the flint. Happy and immortal 4 
is the one who kindles the flame. 

3. The attainment of true riches is another reward of Christian service. 
A man's life or wealth cannot be reckoned in bonds and buildings. Riches 
of earth tarry but for a while, neither do they, any longer guarantee fame, 
much less honor. Many rich men have worried themselves into the grave- 
because their greed and graft were exposed. The man who gains wealth 
through oppression and fraud may prosper for a few years, but the end 
cometh, and then what? Through eternity he will have two incessant 
accusers — one called Memory, who will constantly remind him of crooked 
ways and wicked deeds, and another called Conscience, who will relentlessly 
proclaim his guilt. The man who is truly rich gains his wealth fairly and' 
honestly, and regards it as a trust for the enhancing of life, given him by 
God, the absolute owner. The poorest man of all is the one who regards 
himself as the absolute owner of his wealth, and the servants of God who 
present the claims of the kingdom as mere beggars. Time will reveal who- 
is the fool. 

But we know that the present distribution of wealth is not final. The- 
next few years will witness many changes, and the judgment day will level 
all. In that day individual robbers will not make a scapegoat of the cor- 
porations. The "immunity bath" that washes away legal guilt will not 
atone for moral guilt. Thank God, in that better country justice and merit 
and righteousness cannot be outraged. There may be millionaires among 
the most honored of the redeemed, and there may be others unable to lease 
even a cottage in heaven. There may be paupers in the lowest hell, and! 
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there may be others who will leave earthly hovels and enter heavenly pal- 
aces. 

The truth holds here and everywhere that true riches are not external, but 
internal, not temporal hut eternal, and these are* gained by performing well 
the familiar duties of witnessing, praying, paying, teaching, and working 
for Christ and the church, by promoting his kingdom. 

4. Finally, the eternal presence and fellowship of Christ the King is the 
highest reward. It is no light honor to be called into the court of a king. 
The highest honor the President of the United States can bestow is the 
right-hand position in his Cabinet, for that is a recognition of merit, worth, 
and confidence. There can be no higher reward than the friendship of the 
truly grdat. The choicest friendship is in Christ. He is able to bestow 
greater aid and influence than any other. His friendship made Peter, 
James, John, and Thomas, men of limited powers, world-characters. His 
friendship ennobles all who receive it. Here it is glorious, but in heaven 
there will be less to hinder its realization. This friendship ripens as we 
serve the King and bring those without into the privileges of the kingdom. 
"Now ye are my friends if ye do the things which I have commanded you.*' 
In doing the work that Christ has enjoined upon the church, we are sowing 
the seed for a wonderful harvest. 

"So at the post 
Where he hath set me in his providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet him 
Face to face. No faithless servant 
Frightened from my task. 
But ready when the Lord of harvest calls." 

(Rev.) W. G. Stivebson. 
Braddr/ck, Pa, ^ 

A- * * 

CEASE FIRING. 

Rev. W. S. Matthews, D.D., was the fraternal delegate from the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, which met in Alabama. His was a masterly address, and 
during the course of its delivery he made an earnest appeal for the union of 
the two churches. In the earnestness of his appeal he used the following 
illustration : 

"I never hear or read of any recrudescence of a strife that ought never to 
have begun, but I recall the story of a strangely pathetic occurrence in the 
bloody woods of Shiloh.. That battle in which so many of your relatives and 
mine went down together was, as you remember, fought mainly in a dense 
forest — wilder and darker than the 'woods of Ephraim.' Through that 
forest ran an old wagon road which during the peaceful years of the past 
had worn itself down through the red clay of the hill until it seemed like a 
carefully cut line of intrenchment. Early in the day that old wagon road 
was seized by the brigade commanded by General B. N. Prentiss of my native 
State. The line in his front was commanded by an equally gallant and im- 
petuous son of the South. Over and over .again during that awful day the 
tide of battle ebbed and flowed past this 'sunken road* ; now it was held by 
the Blue, now by the Gray. 

"Suddenly out of the fire and battle smoke Prentiss observed a courier 
coming with a flag of truce. He could not believe his eyes. Was it possible 
the enemy meant to surrender? He had not long to wait. 'For God's sake, 
cease firing,' said the lieutenant who carried the white flag: *the bursting 
shells haye set fire to the woods, and the flames are consuming the dead and 
wounded of both armies alike! Fod God's sake, cease firing, and let us all 
together put out the fire and save our comrades from the flames.' It was 
done. Far down the thin battle line rang the bugle call, 'Cease firing,' while 
Blue and Gray together strove to put out the fires and rescue their com- 
rades, living and dead. My brethren, I look in your faces to-day — faces I 
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have learned to love — and I say, Let us cease firing! For God's sake, let 
it cease — and cease forever. Multitudes about us are perishing. We have- 
no time for strife. Let us drop everything *else, and together strive to put 
out the fires of hell and rescue our dying fellow-men! We have had our 
differences ; maybe we shall have them again ; but let it pass ; we are breth- 
ren, and the world about us is perishing while we pommel each other — about 
what? God only knows. Maybe there is good reason — but let it pass. The 
Lord of us all needs our strength for better things. 'Let us have peace.' 

"There is one other thing we can do. We can arrange some simple method' 
whereby a minister in good standing in a conference in either church can be 
transferred without yielding for one minute either his conference relation or 
Jus dignity as a man. We do that already in the case of lay members of the 
cnurch ; why not do it in case of members of conference? 

"Then there are some readjustments along the border line that a wise and 
genuine fraternity surely might bring about for the glory of God and with- 
out harm to either communion. It is easy to stand off and criticise; I am 
not in that business. It may be mistakes have been made on both sides; 
mistakes may yet arise in the conduct of affairs by either or both of us; so 
be it; our people are not infallible. But iove beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love never faileth.' And 
love will conquer at last. 

"PROVIDENTIAL INDICATIONS. 

"Meanwhile, it may be that the purposes of God shall ripen faster than 
any of us now dream. Oklahoma already has a joint university, manned and 
managed by the two sister churches, and the brethren in Kentucky are mov- 
ing to consolidate for better work several of the secondary schools of both 
churches. We have a common order of service, a common catechism, a 
joint publishing house in Shanghai, and a common hymnal out of which 
millions on both sides are singing the songs of redemption ! Yonder on the 
firing line of missions our brothers are drawing together in wondrous fashion. 
They see the great world problems as we cannot see them. They see the 
waste consequent upon divided plans and efforts as we cannot see it. And 
they feel, as many of us do not yet feel, the need and the propriety of a 
closer alliance among all the forces working for the salvation of a lost race. 
They, like our great founder, really desire an alliance offensive and defensive 
with every man that truly loves our Lord Jesus Christ And we need not 
wonder that in Japan and in other foreign fields all Methodists are longing 
for a more perfect union of effort, and the action of our joint commission 
on federation in making one Japanese Methodist Episcopal Church for that 
island empire may be taken as a good omen and prophecy of that time 
coming when, in every land, by every sea, there shall be one Episcopal Meth- 
odism organized and conducted for the glory of our common Lord and the 
salvation of our common humanity." 

"The Problem of the Old Testament," by James Orr, D.D.. Professor of 
Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow (8vo. cloth, 562 pages, price $1.50 net. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York). This volume is in opposition to the teachings of the higher 
criticism and in sympathy with the conservative view. It is written by a 
profound scholar, familiar with the arguments of the critics and the per- 
plexities of their methods. This work is a masterpiece. The discussion is 
dignified and simple and profound. He grants for the time being the con- 
clusions of the critics, and then shows what difficulties must follow. He 
shows how the critics hopelessly disagree. He shows the Book" is one and 
not many ; not a collection of fragments, but has an organic character. It 
is a scholarly book, and yet can be understood by the ordinary student. It 
has an excellent table of contents. It is a book for every wide-awake min- 
ister. 
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The City of Rameae* Identified. 

Doctor Window, of New York, announces to the world that Prof. Flin- 
ders Petrie has written him that he has discovered the remains of the temple 
of Onias, some eighteen miles north of Cairo; that he has found evidences 
of the presence of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, and has probably identi- 
fied the treasure city that Rameses built by the Israelites in bondage thou- 
sands of years before the time of Christ. The construction of the city is 
referred to as in chapter first of the Book of Exodus. Says Professor Petrie : 
"Beside the temple site and city, we have a remarkable historical subject 
here in clearing the Hyksos cemetery and the great fort of the Hyksos. 
The tombs contain scarabs of Khyan, Apepi II., and Shanra, three foreign 
kings who were probably all Hyksos." 

In commenting on this, Doctor Winslow says : "It is universally admitted 
that Rameses II. was the 'Pharaoh of the Oppression' who ordered the 
enslaved Israelites to build Pithon and Rameses. I submit that this king 
left a ruined temple at Retebeh, where also an inscription indicates the 
place to have been Rameses, and that the two circumstances combine to 
show that Petrie has found the long-lost twin sister to Pithon." 

* * 

Doctor Crap*ey*« Hereny. 

Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, who for more than a quarter of a century has- 
been the rector of the St. Andrew's Church in Rochester, N. Y., was on 
trial at Batavia, N. Y., on a charge of heresy. This was for a time a local 
quarrel, but has become a matter of vital interest to the entire Episcopal 
Church. This question of his orthodoxy has aroused many prominent men 
in the church to take sides for or against him. Such men as Seth Low, 
George Foster Peabody, Edward M. Shepard, and others of his friends have 
organized themselves into a defense committee. It is thought by some that 
not only Doctor Crapsey but the whole church is on trial, and that his case 
is used as a medium for bringing to a final result a struggle which is sure 
to come. Doctor Crapsey refuses to believe in miracles, so called, and says 
they are of no more value than other legends or mythological stories of an- 
tiquity. He says : "Belief in the inerrancy of the Bible is no longer pos- 
sible to an educated man, or for any one, in fact, who reads his Bible with 
reasonable intelligence and attention. . . . The Founder of Christianity no 
longer stands apart from the common destiny of man, but was born as we 
are born, dying as we die. The fact of his miraculous birth was unknown 
to himself, unknown to his mother, and unknown to the whole Christian 
community of the first generation." 

Four out of five members of the church finally convicted him of heresy 
because his belief and teachings "did not conform to the Apostles' Creed and 
the Nicene Creed as the church has received them." He is allowed thirty 
days in which to make satisfactory confession, and if not done in that time,, 
is suspended from the Episcopal ministry. 

* * 

ProgrreNN In Ecuador. 

No country in the world has been more devoted to the Pope and the 
Roman Catholic Church than has Ecuador. But the world moves, and Ecua- 
dor cannot stand still. An exchange thus sums up the present condition 
of affairs: 

"Ecuador now permits the exercise of every religion which is not con- 
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trary to its laws or to morality. Into the ears of those who dream of 
attacking Protestant missionaries or disturbing Protestant worship, she 
whispers the intelligence clear and strong, 'An attack on a religion or the 
persons of the ministers, in the exercise of a worship permitted in the Re- 
public, Shall be punished conformably to the provisions of the police law.' 
To those who have never grasped the truth, 'Conscience is God's province/ 
she declares, 'The police shall be obliged to see that the exercise of every 
form of worsMp and its ceremonies are respected, Jin conformity with the 
Constitution of the Republic/ She proclaims that both a fine and imprison- 
ment await all 'who in any way assail the ceremonies of a worship which 
shall not have been prohibited by the Regulations of Worship/ or 'who inter- 
fere with the work of a minister of religion in the exercise of his worship/ " 

* * 

What Should They Knovi f 

Dr. W. G. Ballintine, of Springfield, Mass.. in a late issue of The Biblical 
World, in an article on "The Material of Religious Education/' speaks of 
the better equipment of our Sunday schools of to-day, and then asks the 
question, "What, at the end of fifteen years of education in the Sunday 
school, may young people be fairly expected to know, and what should they 
be prepared to do?" 

He answers in substance that more than the Bible must be used in Sun- 
day school. We must not assume that God has revealed no new truth since 
the Bible was completed. The life and words of Jesus must be studied as 
parts of a continuous movement. Much of what comes in now as explana- 
tions, illustrations, applications, and deductions should be expressed in 
special courses. We should know something of our own minds and bodies 
and of the present state of the world. We should reorganize our course of 
study so that when it is completed the young Christian may know where he 
is, what is now going on, and how he may take part in the enterprises of 
good men. "Alongside the Bible will come into the Sunday schools of the 
future a series of text-books as well written, as well printed, and as mag- 
nificently illustrated as are the best books of the public schools; and these 
books will connect the great truths of the Bible with the life of the times 
and of all time. Instead of an occasional chance illustration from some 
incident in the life of Martin Luther or of John Howard, there will be books 
to tell consecutively about the heroic men and women of Christian history 
and those great movements in which they led. The strange, eventful story 
of the church's experiments with monasticism, celibacy, crusades, witch- 
craft, papacy, union of church and state, and all the rest, must be told. . . . 
A large place must be given to books that shall instruct the growing youth 
in the ways in which good is now being done. Social settlements and the 
manifold other instrumentalities by which the unfortunate, the sinned 
against, and the sinning are sought out. relieved, and saved must be fully 
explained. . . . When religious education ceases to be primarily the study 
of a book and becomes a study of the life which the book discloses, a new 
day will have dawned upon America." 

♦ * 

How the Snloon Help* Labor. 

A statement has lately been given out by the anthracite coal operators 
concerning the expenditure of wages for strong drink. They say : 

"In Pennsylvania there is a high-license law, and the cost of running a 
liquor saloon is considerable. Nevertheless, in the town of Shenandoah 
there are 183 licensed saloons, or one to every sixteen votes. In Mahanoy 
City there are 163, or one to every fifteen. In some places, like New Phila- 
delphia, there are as many as one to every six. 

"A recent report of the Law and Order Society of Schuylkill County, in 
the heart of the anthracite region, contained this utterance: 'Our county 
stands first among the sixty-seven counties of the State in the number of 
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saloons to the population. In the last five yean a license has been granted 
for every 173 persons m the country. This number includes men, women, and 
children. Deduct the women and children and there is a liquor license 
issued in this county for every fifty adult male persons/ " 

This is a dreadful condition of affairs. No man can measure the awful 
amount of wretchedness caused by these saloons. We are glad for miners 
and all other workingmen to have fair wages for their work. But no class 
of men have a right to complain of their wages when they cannot properly 
care for what comes into their hands, and especially when a large per cent 
is worse than wasted by passing into the hands of a saloon-keeper. When 
San Francisco was in distress the saloons were closed, and have not been 
opened yet. It is still a question whether they shall ever be allowed to open. 
If American citizens were wise, they would learn a lesson from the action 
of the officials of this city, and have no saloons anywhere. 

What They Think In the Kant. 

The Congregationalists of Massachusetts, representing one-sixth of the 
whole denomination, met in the Central Church of Worcester the last of 
May. There were 362 delegates, representing 612 churches and 117,471 mem- 
bers. Reports were made to the body by those who were present at the 
Dayton Council, and the matter and method of church union was earnestly 
canvassed. The final action was the following resolution : 

"Resolved, That we express our hearty sympathy with and approval of 
the movement represented by the Dayton Council toward the organic union 
of the Congregational, United Brethren, and Methodist Protestant denom- 
inations. . . . We further express the hope that a wise and harmonious 
result of these deliberations may be reached under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, whose presence in a remarkable measure pervaded that body." 

Rev. F. B. Meyer Becoming; a BUhop. 

At the Free Church Congress, held not long since in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, it leaked out that Rev. F. B. Meyer, who made so fine an impression 
on our people in Dayton, will one year hence resign his pastorate of Christ 
Church, Westminster, Bridge Road, London, and thus be free to undertake 
a kind of traveling episcopate in the interests of the Free Church movement 
in his own and other lands. "He is convinced that there is a loud call for 
work of this kind, and his experiences of his mission tours and spiritual 
conferences have convinced him that it is a call which has come to him. No 
one who knows Mr. Meyer's special gifts can doubt that this conviction is 
right. There are men who are admirably fitted to be the itinerating servants 
of the churches as a whole rather than the stationary servant of one church, 
and he is clearly one of them. His pastorate has been a very successful one, 
but he has informed his people he will resign the last of next May. This 
decision is to be taken as final, and no small part of his thoughts and prayers 
will now be taken up with looking for the man who is marked out by God 
to succeed him." We shall all wish him abundant success in his new work. 

* * 

The Presbyterian Churches. 

There was a recent conference at Charlotte, N. C. There were commit- 
tees present from seven Presbyterian bodies to discuss a closer relation of 
their various bodies. Among those represented were the Associate Reformed 
Church, strongest in South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee ; it has 
06 ministers, 136 churches, and 12,158 communicants; sings psalms in pub- 
lic worship. The Reformed Presbyterian, strongest in Pennsylvania, has 
129 ministers, 108 churches, and 9,096 communicants; the United Presby- 
terian Church, quite strong about Pittsburg, opposed to organs and hymns 
in church worship, and uses psalms; has 96 ministers, 822 churches, and 
122,601 communicants. The Reformed Church (Dutch), strong in New 
16 
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York, has 704 ministers, 642 churches, and 116,668 communicants; the Re- 
formed Church (German), strong in Pennsylvania and Middle West; its 
creed is the Heidelberg Catechism ; has 1,151 ministers, 1,790 churches, and 
264,931 communicants. The Southern Presbyterian Church, separated dur- 
ing the war, confined mainly to Southern and border States, has 1,557 min- 
isters, 3,129 churches, and 246,769 communicants. The Northern Presby- 
terian Church in 1904 had 7,445 ministers, 7,620 churches, and 1,044,161 
communicants. The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, three-fifths of 
which voted to unite with the Northern Church in 1904, had 1,616 ministers, 
2,960 churches, and 185,113 communicants. We see no good reason why 
these bodies should not be one. 

* * 

Church Union at Baltimore, Md. 

The annual session of the Maryland Conference of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church was held not long since in Baltimore. A report was made 
to this body by the delegates who attended the Tri-Church meeting at Day- 
ton last February. Following this impressive report, these resolutions were 
adopted by the convention : 

"We are delighted to be informed concerning the broad and blessed spirit 
of fellowship and fraternity which was largely manifested throughout the 
session of this large gathering of representative men. The harmony of 
action, the rendfiness of agreement, and manifest desire to gather together 
the membership of these respective denominations into one great ecclesias- 
tical-organization under the gracious direction of the spirit of God, have 
most profoundly impressed us. 

"While we do not feel at this time called upon to vote on the question of 
organic union, because of the incompleteness of the basis of union, still in 
the hands of duly appointed committees, yet we do hereby express our pro- 
found conviction that the spirit of God moved mightily upon the minds and 
hearts of this great gathering of ministers of his truth, and, free from the 
blindness of prejudice or the unwisdom of enthusiasm not born of knowledge, 
we submit ourselves to the unerring influence of the Spirit of Truth, ear- 
nestly desiring in this most important matter to do what he may want us 
to do." 

The Pan-American Congress. 

This body will meet in Rio Janeiro, in July of the present year, and doubt- 
less will prove to be a meeting of unusual importance. What is called the 
Calvo doctrine will come up for discussion. This is a South American doc- 
trine, and oVJnies the right of any power to interpose force, or a show of 
forqe, against any nation for the purpose of collecting debts. That is to 
say, no European power has a right to send a naval squadron to the coast 
of some weak little Latin-American republic and overawe its government to 
bring it to financial terms, or seize its customs to satisfy financial claims. 
They will also discuss, among other subjects, the principle of voluntary 
arbitration; uniform regulations for taking out patents and trade-marks; 
uniform customs and port regulations; uniform regulations for taking out 
copyrights ; uniform sanitary and quarantine regulations ; Pan-American 
railroad projects, and development of international intercourse, including 
th,e establishment of steamship lines, an international American bank, and 
negotiations of reciprocity treaties. Secretary of State Root and other 
officials of the United States Government will participate in this congress. 

♦ * 

"I Must Also See Rome. 9 *— Paul. 

So said Paul, and in due time he saw Rome. Not in the way for which 
he planned, but in the way which God planned. The Italian National Sun- 
day-school Committee has invited the World's National Sunday-school Com- 
mittee to hold their next convention in Rome. The invitation has been 
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accepted. The official call has just been issued, and the World's Fifth Sun- 
day-School Convention will be held in the city of Rome, May 20-23, 1901, 
and we who are interested in Sunday-school work are invited to be present. 
The official call says : 

"Imperial Rome — with its laws, its customs, its rulers, soldiers, and citi- 
zens — made up the environment within which the members of that early 
company of Christians gave themselves unsparingly, at any cost, to the cause 
of him whom they loved with a devotion not less than that of the great 
apostle. The Appian Way knew their footsteps ; the Mamertine prison could 
not shut from heaven their fervent pleadings ; the Colosseum ran with their 
blood and sounded with their dying songs of triumph ; the Catacombs closed 
in upon them with a thick darkness which could not quench the flame of 
their Christian hope ; and the Roman Forum daunted them not at all in its 
formidable publicity, when they must stand fearlessly for the rejected King 
whose willing bond-slaves they were. 

"Everywhere in the City of the Seven Hills are memorials of that early 
struggle for the supremacy of Christ, a warfare waged by men and women 
to whom our debt is immeasurable. And there on every hand, in its ancient 
ruins, in its public buildings, in its cathedrals and treasures of art, Rome 
holds for any sojourner within its gates a revelation of world-history, incom- 
parably fascinating in its breadth of significance." 

•We hope our readers who for years have been planning a trip across the 
ocean, will take note of this date and plan to go at the time named. To 
visit this city at any time, and especially on such an occasion, would be a 
lifelong inspiration. Think it over in time and begin to plan for it, and 
then, God willing, go. 

A Collet?* Conference. 

The third annual conference, made up of representatives of eastern col- 
leges and seminaries, was lately held at Hartford Seminary. It was inter- 
seminary, inter-collegiate, and inter-denominational. There were some four- 
teen institutions represented, and the meeting continued for the most of 
three days. President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, made a forcible ad- 
dress on "The Relations of the Minister to the Community." President Mc- 
Kenzie, of Hartford Seminary, in his address, suggested that each candidate 
for the ministry should consider three things: "First, having but one life 
to live, do your work and put all the value you can into it. Secondly, where 
do the highest values for the human soul and the human race lie? 
Thirdly, are you willing to answer these questions in perfect surrender to 
the will of Jesus Christ?" Doctor Kinsolving, rector of Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, defended the institutional church. Dr. Robt. S. MacArthur stated 
that his second son had just decided to study for the ministry, which, he 
declared, "surpasses all the professions in breadth, depth, and height of in- 
tellectual culture." The claims of the home and foreign fields were empha- 
sized by President S. B. Copen, of the American Board, and Secretary A. 
W. Halsey, of the Presbyterian Foreign Board. Prof. W. Adams Brown, 
of Union Seminary* save the New Testament view of self-sacrifice, and the 
concluding address was by Dr. Rush Rhees, of Rochester University, on "The 
Call to the Ministry." He argued the call would not be miraculous, but in- 
telligent ; that the need of the hour and of the world was for a man of in- 
sight with a message ; a message which had become his own as the effect of 
intellectual and scriptural experiences. It was a very interesting meeting. 

Independent Churche* In Great Britain. 

Every year the London Times gives the statistics of the Non-Conformist 
churches. The Congregational churches report 4,905 places of worship and 
mission stations, with seating accommodations for 1,774,480 persons. The 
actual membership is returned at 479,112, an increase over last year of 
16,434. The number of ordained ministers is 3,130, a decrease in the year 
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of twenty-two. There are nearly 1,000 churches and mission stations in 
the British .colonies. The Baptist hand-book reports a membership of 426,- 
563, a net gain over last year of 31,752. The average yearly increase for 
the last decade has been about 6,000 persons. The yearly returns of the 
various divisions of Wesleyan Methodists shows a membership, including 
probationers, throughout the world of nearly eight millions, the exact re- 
turns being 7,959,549. In Great Britain and Ireland there are 18,385 Meth- 
odist places of worship, with 954,204 members and 1,803,431 scholars. The 
reports of Presbyterian churches in England show 350 places of worship, as 
compared with 271 in 1876. During that time the membership has increased 
from 51,013 to 83,113. 

No Occasion for Pessimism. 

Dr. C. R. Blackall, of Philadelphia, in speaking of the present Sunday- 
school outlook, says : "Never so largely as now has improvement in methods 
and teaching material been so much in evidence; never so generally and 
rapidly as now have periodicals issued for Sunday schools been improving 
in form, as well as in matter; never within a single decade have so many 
worthy and practical volumes for teachers and pupils been issued ; never so 
fully as now has the spirit of unity and cooperation been dominant with 
determination to bring about the utmost advance; never so strenuous as 
now has been the demand for more honest work by superintendents and 
teachers; never so much as now have the best educational principles been 
adopted in a steadily increasing number of individual schools. Both the 
National Educational Association and the Religious Education Association 
have had noble part in producing this result. The International Sunday- 
School Association might have worked more rapidly, but even as it is, the 
gain and the progress have been immense. Organized Sunday-school work 
holds a place to-day far beyond that of any period in the past. On every 
side are tokens and prophecies of better things to come. Wise and helpful 
suggestions from educators of large experience are welcomed, and methods 
are adopted that once were not regarded as practical, or even suitable for 
the Sunday school. I am confident that the future will surely be as much 
better than the present as the present is incomparably better than the 
past." 

* * 

Apostolic Succession. 

Canon Hensly, in the Christian World of London, insists that all efforts 
of the Anglican Church for the reunion of Protestants are useless as long as 
the Church insists on apostolic succession. It not only shuts out other 
churches, but is largely responsible for their own internal strife. It is both 
unhistorical and uncharitable. The claim, he says, is disappearing among 
educated Anglicans. He says: "We reject it because it is demonstrably un- 
true, not because it is a barrier to that fellowship with our fellow-Christians 
who are non-Episcopalians. Nothing is more certain than that the mass of 
the English laity hold in contempt the doctrine of apostolic succession, 
which has been disproved by the most respected of the English bishops, and 
is known to be disallowed by the ablest of the clergy." He urges Parliament 
to cleanse the statute both of that relic of barbarism which forbids Anglicans 
to welcome into their pulpits the leaders of non-Episcopal Christianity 
"whose books they read and whose apostolic labors they revere." 

The People Must Be Reached. 

Two years ago the Presbyterians of Rochester lost their church by fire, 
and while rebuilding worshiped for a year and a half in a theater. It was 
noticed that many new people came into the theater who did not care to go 
to church. This was a hint to the preacher and the people. They closed 
their church for seven Sunday evenings during the winter and held services 
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in the theater. They prepared for the services by increasing theix choir, 
securing the best orchestra in the city, enlarging their committees of per- 
sonal workers. The) theater seats 2,460 persons. The very first night it 
was filled save a few seats in the upper gallery. Cards were passed to all 
by the attendants, and then gathered up, signed or unsigned. At the dose 
tracts and leaflets were distributed. The crowds kept increasing until 
when the doors of the building were opened thousands could not get in. 
Four of the seven meetings have been held at this writing, with increased 
attendance and interest at every meeting. Among the subjects of the ser- 
mons were "The Good God and His Human Children." "The Trail of the 
Serpent," "As When Good Angels Fight With Devils." The result has 
been so encouraging the church will hold a similar service next year. By 
going out after the people in this way you show you are sincere and really 
want them. Could this not be repeated elsewhere? 

* * 

The Preacher's Business. 

Our ministers should study, as far as they have the opportunity, the 
methods and results of the so-called higher criticism. They need to do this 
so as to be well informed as to the trend of theological thought Such mat- 
ters are proper for discussion in ministerial institutes, in the theological 
class-room, but should not be introduced into pulpit discourse. There is no 
opportunity here for question and answer, as there would be in class-room 
study. • Hie subjects for the pulpit are not scholastic. It is the business of 
the preacher to proclaim the good news of salvation ; to announce to a suf- 
fering world the power of the gospel to heal the broken-hearted ; to open the 
doors to those that are led captive in sin. It is his business to bring Christ 
to men. Let him stick to his business and let the scholars settle the ques- 
tions that arrange themselves around the authors of the various books. 

Dr. Borden P. Boune says: "Christian thought does not center around 
the authorship of the Pentateuch or about any questions concerning the 
unity of Isaiah or the historical character of Daniel. It centers in the 
thought of God the Father Almighty, of Jesus Christ his Son and our Lord, 
of the sanctifying, inspiring, life-giving Spirit, and of the kingdom of God. 
This is the gist and root of the whole matter, and from this our thought 
should go out and to it our thought should ever return. The supreme thing 
is not to affirm or deny higher criticism ; not to affirm or deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch ; not to affirm or deny the historicity of Daniel, 
but to preach the gospel and bring in the kingdom of God." 

* * 

Manuals for Christian Culture. 

Dr. Levi Gilbert, editor of the Western Christian Advocate, in a late 
issue writes in favor of a closer cooperation between pastors, Sunday-school 
teachers, and parents in a systematic training of children religiously for 
future church membership. In order that this should be done in the best 
possible way he thinks special manuals should be prepared that could be put 
into the hands of Christian parents, giving, them the best information as to 
how to impart instruction from the Bible. To a Christian mother books 
telling how to train immortal souls for here and hereafter would seem to be 
as necessary as cook-books that provide for bodily growth. He says fur- 
ther: 

"Looking back on our own pastorate, we feel * that it was lamentably 
weak just at this point. If the task were given us again we should en- 
deavor to supplement any deficiency we might feel along pedagogical lines 
by systematically drilling ourselves until we had learned how to take a class 
of boys and girls through a thorough six-months' course in Christian doc- 
trine and morals. They would be instructed definitely as to what the Chris- 
tian life implied, both as to belief and conduct, and as to the obligation of 
church membership. We should thus secure a steady increase in the church 
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of informed and intelligent members, drawn not only from the families in 
the church, but from without, and giving promise of peculiarly strong and 
consistent lives. The Roman Catholic Church has always shown great wis- 
dom in the churchly training of its children. That training may seem to us 
too ecclesiastical, but we are, owing to our remissness, in poor condition to 
criticise others. We have sometimes spoken disparagingly of the system in 
vogue in the Lutheran Church as though it were lifeless and formal, but 
that body can well teach us some valuable lessons. We can adopt their sys- 
tematical methods and incorporate into them our own more fervid and 
experimental type of religious thought." 

* * 

A Good Example. 

The delegates to the Moroccan convention, held in Algeciras in the inter- 
est of Moroccan reforms, were all united to witness a special bull-fight 
which had been arranged in their honor. To give all an opportunity to 
attend, it was held on Sunday. This was the Spanish national pastime. 
The president of the convention was made honorary president of this affair. 
It is said more than six thousand people were in attendance, and as the 
affair was made one of special note, all the beauty and barbarity of a Span- 
ish bull-fight were seen at their best. We are glad to note that the dele- 
gates from Protestant England and Protestant America refused to witness 
it. This was one wa£ of registering their protest against a profanation of 
the Lord's day as honored in their respective countries, and also against 
a sport which greatly offends the Anglo-Saxon's taste. We should not tol- 
erate popular amusements for the sake of international comity when these 
offend our moral sense. Our foreign officials might do much more than they 
do in honoring this sentiment, if so disposed, and thus honor that which has 
.greatly blessed our nation. Let others follow this good example. 

* * 

Son* of Ministers. 

It has been said that fewer sons of ministers follow their fathers' profes- 
sion than do sons of men in other professions. Some who claim to have gath- 
ered the facts assort that "ninety per cent, of our farmers have farmers for 
.fathers; forty-two per cent, of the bankers, forty-one per cent, of the law- 
yers, and thirty per cent, of the physicians continue the work their fathers 
began, but only eight per cent, of the ministers spring from clerical stock." 
The Brooklyn Eagle does not think that this condition of things is neces- 
sarily so because the sons of the clergy are averse to the churchly profession, 
""but that ministers, being less well paid than men of other callings, are not 
as well able to send their children through college and divinity school, so 
they are forced to see them take service in other fields, though many of the 
boys continue in the church as helpful laymen. It is different with the 
lawyer. Tne fees received by successful practitioners are fortunes, and it is 
not only easy for them to give a university education to their sons, but the 
example of their success draws the son to adopt their calling." 

"The Higher Rock," by Edmund Jacob Wolf, D.D., LL.D. (oct., cloth, 
379 pages, price $1.50. Tne Lutheran Publication Society, Philadeplhia, 
Pa.) This volume is made up of sermons, addresses, and other articles 
written by Doctor Wolf, who, when living, was professor of church history 
and New Testament exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa. 
It is a memorial edition, compiled by a committee of the Board of Publica- 
tion. The selections seem to have been made with great care. Tne sermons 
have never before been published. They all give evidence of mature thought. 
He was a loyal man to his church and deserves to be remembered by it. It 
is a handsomely prepared volume and should have a wide reading on the 
part of the members of the church which he loved and so faithfully served. 
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A CREED SUFFICIENTLY FULL. 

A friend on the Pacific Coast, in writing to us concerning the wants of 
that section of the country, adds a postscript in which he calls attention to 
the work of the Tri-Church Council by remarking, "Is not your new confes- 
sion of faith a little thin?" 

It is evident our brother had not carefully studied the report of the com- 
mittee on "Doctrine" as it was finally adopted by the Council. Article I. 
states: "Our bond of union consists in that inward and personal faith in 
Jesus Christ as our divine Savior and Lord on which all our churches are 
founded: also on the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the inspired 
source of our faith and the supreme standard of Christian truth ; and, fur- 
ther, in our consent to the teaching of the ancient symbols of the undivided 
church and in the substance of Christian doctrine which is common to the 
creed* and confessions which we have inherited from the past. But we 
humbly depend, as did our fathers, on the continued guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to lead us into all truth.'* This is equivalent to saying that the sub- 
stance of the doctrines taught by each of these three churches, contains the 
truths that are essential to salvation and are accepted by the whole evan- 
gelical church. What more does any one want? 

We do not have before us the Discipline of the Methodist Protestant 
.Church, but we know enough about them to know they are as thoroughly 
evangelical as we are ourselves. The reason for their existence was not 
that they were dissatisfied with the doctrines taught by the mother church, 
but because they wanted a more liberal form of government. 

Each Congregational church may, of course, determine its own creed. As 
a rule, however, when a new church is organized it accepts the creed which 
has been prepared and recommended by a body of its most distinguished 
representatives. They do just as United Brethren do in accepting a creed 
provided for them which contains the teachings essential to salvation. They 
vote to accept theirs, and we must accept ours, at least in theory, before we 
can become a local United Brethren church. At the National Council in St. 
Louis, in 1880, a committee of seven men was appointed to select a com- 
mission of "twenty-five men of piety and ability to prepare a simple, clear, 
and comprehensive exposition of the truths of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God for the instruction and edification of our churches." They did 
this, and their work is called the "Creed of 1883," and was published in a 
manual authorized by the National Council in 1895. 

As we write we have a copy of this creed before us, but it is too long to 
quote. We give a summary. It expresses a belief in one God the Father, 
Maker of heaven and earth : in Jesus Christ his only Son, who is of one 
substance with the Father: in the Holy Spirit, the Giver of life, who is to 
be worshiped and glorified ; in a Providence who governs the world, yet does 
not impair the freedom of the will ; that man was made in the image of 
God: that our first parents fell by disobedience, and that there is no re- 
demption save by God's redeeming grace: that God desires the salvation of 
all men: that the Scriptures, Old Testament and New Testament, are the 
record of God's revelations of himself, and they were written by men under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit; that the love of God to sinful men found 
its highest expression in the redemptive work of his Son ; that he rose from 
the dead, and as the one Mediator carries forward his work of saving men; 
that a holy life is the fruit and evidence of saving faith; all his children 
have access to Jesus Christ without priestly intervention; that the church 
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of Christ comprises all true believers ; that the Lord's day should be observed 
as a day of rest and worship; baptism and the Lord's Sapper should be 
observed. Finally, "We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the kingdom 
of Christ over all the earth ; in the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Savior, Jesus Christ; in the resurrection of the dead; and in a final 
judgment, the issues of which are everlasting punishment and everlasting 
life." How much mere creed does a man need? 

It is well to give due care to a system of correct doctrine, but there are 
other things as vital. A man may intellectually accept a creed and yet it may 
have no saving effect on his life. He may be very orthodox in his intellec- 
tual beliefs and very heterodox in his practice. The thing to be sought is a 
devoted religious life, which should follow the "form of sound words." It 
strikes us a model creed would be limited in length and embrace the few 
things essential to salvation. The apostles in organizing the early churches 
do not seem to have insisted on many "points" of faith, nor is there any 
reason why we should do so. The essentials are few, and in these we should 
agree for the sake of harmony and efficient work. Outside of these, there 
should be much latitude for individual opinion. Our land and our methods 
of education train us to independent thinking. It is not hard to hold up a 
system of dogmatic theology, and there is nothing wrong in it, so long as we 
do not unchristianize men who do not accept our sincere philosophical terms. 
In essentials, unity and agreement ; in non-essentials, large liberty for differ- 
ences of opinion. These common creeds allow this. The creed question 
need not be, and we are sure will not be, in the way of the union move- 
ment. If other matters were as easily adjusted, we should have clear sailing. 

* * 

THE COMING YEAR. 

Before our next? issue some of the conferences will be in session, and we 
must depend on the managers of these bodies to look after the subscription 
list of The United Brethren Review. Our volume begins with January 
and ends with December. The Review is not a journal for religious news, 
and hence cannot look for a large subscription list. It is a publication for 
the expression of the higher thought of the Church ; for the presentation of 
fundamental principles and the best methods of realizing them in daily life. 
It is a journal for our aggressive ministers and laymen, and for the students 
and professors in our institutions of learning. It aims to help all of these 
classes by the wider outlook it brings to them, and thereby challenges their 
support. Our Year-Book reports on our rolls about 1,900 itinerants. The 
resources of some of these are very meager, and others may be incapacitated 
from active work. We could wish, for their sakes, that wherever there are 
such men who have given their lives to the Church, there might be found 
some broad-hearted man who would furnish them a copy of the Review. 
Making due allowance for these, we should have a subscription list of one 
thousand names from those that are left. If we should add to this clerical 
list our many wide-awake laymen who should be interested in the Church 
and its literature, and our educated men who. of all others, should be inter- 
ested in such a journal, we would carry it without drawing on the funds of 
the "House," and this is what we seek to do. That this may be the result, 
we ask the help of all our friends who have a broad vision of the Church's 
work. 

We shall expect the Bishops at all the conferences to see that the matter 
is presented in the open conference or by special agent, and subscriptions 
solicited for the coming year. If the Publishing Agent is present he will 
doubtless do it in person or may appoint one to represent him. In addition 
to this public work, a personal canvass should be made of the members in 
attendance and not present at the time, thus giving an opportunity* to all. 
Presiding elders could do much, no doubt, in enlisting the ministers in their 
districts who may not hitherto have had the pleasure of reading it. 

At all these conferences a number of lay delegates will be present. These 
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have been chosen, no doubt, because of their interest in the work of the 
Church. Many of these men may need its visits for their own higher cul- 
ture. If not, then a layman could make no more appropriate gift to his 
pastor than to present him with a copy of this Review. 

We are arranging for some special articles from competent writers. The 
year before us will be an interesting one, no doubt, in church progress, as 
well as in the history of the world. The question of church union is upon 
us, and we need instruction and inspiration in all departments of church 
work, that we may measure up to the reasonable expectations of those 
whose eyes are turned hopefully toward us. 

Shall not the heart of the editor, and publisher as well, be cheered not 
only by the renewal of old names that have been with us from the begin- 
ning, but by a list of new names that have not hitherto been on our lists, or 
if they have, in some unaccountable way have dropped out, to whom we 
shall have the pleasure of bringing a bi-monthly message of hope and cheer 
during the year 1907? 

* * 

HOW SHALL THE STUDENT SPEND HIS SUNDAY? 

It is known to most educators that many students prepare their lessons on 
Sunday for recitation the following day. Many who do this are conscientious 
men, seeking to live religious lives, and do not think that in so doing they 
are violating any divine law. This practice is said to be increasing in our 
colleges. Why is this? 

It is suggested that probably one reason is that Christian people do not 
hold, as our fathers did years ago, that in our talking, and reading, and 
thinking, we must confine ourselves to topics that are of devotional, biblical, 
theological, or ecclesiastical import. Many may so believe to-day, but others 
have not given us so rigid an idea of Sabbath-keeping. In the subjects he is 
studying the student sees nothing out of harmony with the spirit of the 
Sabbath. We do not to-day, as in the olden time, distinguish so carefully 
between what is secular and what is sacred. Having attended church and 
looked after his other religious duties, he sees no impropriety, as the evening 
comes on, in giving a few hours to his text-books. 

Another reason may be in the increased amount of topics that are to be 
studied, thus increasing the work he must do. Even to attain a moderate 
acquaintance with the subjects assigned, means much more work than it 
used to mean. Teachers may not be careful in assigning lessons on Friday ; 
instead of lessening they may increase them, expecting them to be prepared 
on Saturday. So many say if tfcey take time for recreation, and sleep, and 
to meet the many little things demanding their attention, they must study on 
Sunday if they would keep up with their classes. A faithful pastor urges 
his student friends to preserve at any cost the freedom of their Sunday, be- 
cause the rest day is necessary, first, for the development of the mind, and 
second, for the development of that upon which, after all, more than any- 
thing else, future usefulness and happiness depend, namely, the spiritual na- 
ture. Spirituality demands space. It will not grow in the shade. It suf- 
fers from being crowded. 

A gentleman Fent about thirty letters to eminent educators, asking an an- 
swer to the following question : "Does the average student, in your judg- 
ment, need so much as an entire day in every seven, or its equivalent, for 
rest from his regular work?" In a late issue of The CongrcgationaUst are 
printed some of the answers. 

Arthur J. Fiske, master of the Boston Latin School, writes : "I believe a 
man's mind will do work longer, and will do better work, if he gives it a rest 
during one day in seven." Endicott Penbody, master of the Groton School, 
says: "I am of the opinion that it would be a great deal better for the 
average boy if he should give up all work in his regular studies for the whole 
of Sunday." Alfred E. Stearns, principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
answers: "There is not the slightest question in my mind that, mentally 
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and morally, the average student does need, and need badly, for his own good 
and for the good of the world which, he hopes to serve, one entire day in 
every seven for rest from his routine requirements, and for directing his 
thoughts in other lines." 

The heads of colleges tell the same story. W. E. Huntington, of Boston 
University, says : "I believe that any person needs one day in seven for rest, 
and for moral and religious improvement. There is abundant evidence that 
this portion of our time so set apart has the divine authority and wisdom 
to justify and sanctify it." President Eliot, of Harvard, as reported by his 
secretary, "believes two -half days of respite from intellectual labor are bet- 
ter than one whole day." President Hadly, of Yale, writes : "The average 
student seems to me much better for as complete a rest from his regular work 
one day in seven as his circumstances can possibly admit." President Wil- 
son, of Princeton, says : "In my judgment every student does need one en- 
tire day in seven, not only for rest, but for the release of his thoughts from 
the things which press upon him during the other days of the week, and the 
realizations of the things which ought to dominate him in all his work." 
President Butler, of Columbia, answers "yes" to the question asked. Pres- 
ident Tucker, of Dartmouth, writes : "I should say that a student needs, as 
much as anybody, one day out of seven for change from routine work." 
President Harris, of Amherst, reports : "As to the amount of rest needed, 
I think it is well for them not to study one day. That day is really from 
Saturday evening to Sunday evening — the old Jewish Sabbath." President 
Hopkins, of Williams, writes : "The student who desires to make the most of, 
himself should set apart the whole of Sunday from the routine of his daily 
work." President Faunce, of Brown, writes : "It is necessary for the best 
intellectual progress that the average student should have an entire day in 
every seven for rest from his regular work." President Hyde, of Bowdoin, 
says : "It has always been my own practice, both as a student and since, to 
make Sunday a day of rest. I believe that the average student will accom- 
plish more, and that his work will be of a higher quality, and his life move 
on a higher level, if he gives one day in seven tc interests other than those 
connected with his regular work." President Angell, of Michigan University, 
asserts : "It has always been my practice, both as a college student and aa 
a man with many cares, to refrain from pursuing my regular studies on Sun- 
day. I always advise students to follow that rule." President King, of 
Oberlin gives the same testimony : "My own belief is that it is not at all 
necessary for students to study on Sunday ; that they will find in the end 
that they will accomplish quite as much in their study, and much more in 
their general life, by giving Sunday to things outside their study proper, 
giving the whole range of the higher life a chance at them." 

Colleges for women speak in the same tone. We have room only for Mary 
G. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke : "I am convinced, from experience and observa- 
tion, that a student makes a very serious mistake in studying on Sunday. He 
needs an entire rest and change, physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. I have always been thankful that I have never allowed that 
day to be encroached upon by studying for any purpose except that of a 
Sunday evening talk." 

THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALLER COLLEGE. 

President Butler, of Columbia College, said not long since, "The time is 
coming when our educational institutions with an annual income of $5,000,- 
000 will not be exceptional." If this be true, then there will follow superior 
equipment and better advantages. These will outrank those of the smaller 
colleges and tend to draw away their more ambitious students. This would 
cripple and in time tend to destroy the smaller colleges. Would this be a 
good thing to do? 

Mr. James Buckham. in The Christian Work, answers, No. "In discipline 
and in everything pertaining to what are called 'the humanities/ the smaller 
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•college is the superior of the large college. It is A better preparatory insti- 
tution than the large college, where the object of preparation is fitness for 
the general and average life of society. It takes students through what is 
called 'the boy-and-girl period' with more care and better success than the 
great university. While education is still in that early and preliminary 
stage where it is part discipline and part instruction, there is no question 
that the small college does more and better for its students than a great 
institution overwhelmed by numbers and legitimately absorbed in the pursuit 
of advanced knowledge. The big university does not pretend to be disci- 
plinary or paternal, and its notable lack in this respect is a strong argument 
with many parents for sending their boys and girls to the smaller colleges for 
undergraduate training." 

In order to preserve the small college, he proposes a plan of cooperation 
rather than of competition as at present. Let each then appeal to the public 
in that sphere in which it can do best. "Let the small college confine itself 
more particularly to its original lines of work, languages, the classics, Eng- 
lish, philosophy, etc., with that general training in culture and morals that 
comes from personal contact with instructors of high grade." Let it shorten 
its course to three years. Let it confine itself to the old-line studies and 
seek to excel in them. The university could then turn away from some of 
these and concentrate its strength on those branches requiring large equip- 
ment and expert investigations. The smaller college would thus have a prov- 
ince of its own and a continued chance for existence. Instead of spreading 
out it would concentrate. It would make less pretense and do better work. 
It would gain dignity by retiring from a foolish competition to do that which 
it cannot do well, and aim at supremacy in its own sphere. "Let it be con- 
tent to be the stepping-stone between the high school and the university, the 
crowning stage in general education, but not the final stage for those who 
seek the highest specialized training that can be obtained/' 



M. E. CHURCH SOUTH. 

The fifteenth General Conference of the M. E. Church South has just 
been held in Birmingham, Alabama, a city of nearly 00,000 people. All the 
denominations are represented, with some forty-four churches, a dozen of 
which belong to the M. E. Church South. Since 1870 the conference has 
been composed of an equal number of ministerial and lay delegates. The 
total number of delegates was 204. The prasent membership is 1,614,648; 
there has been a gain during the last four years of 109,427, as against 
38,085 the previous quadrennium. There has been a remarkable decline in 
local preachers: a loss was reported of 2,016 in four years. The bishop's 
address was well spoken of. 

One of the most interesting discussions grew out of a resolution offered by 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Tillett, dean of the Vanderbilt University School of The- 
ology, to appoint a committee of five to meet like committees from all other 
Methodist bodies, to make a restatement of the Twenty-five Articles of Re- 
ligion. Its introduction created no little consternation among bishops and 
delegates. Those opposed characterized this procedure as radical, unmetho- 
distic, revolutionary, and such like. The discussion continued for parts of 
three days. By a vote of the conference, the bishops were asked to speak. 
Three of them, Wilson, Hoss, and Candler, were against the proposition, 
while Henjdrix spoke in favor. On the third day the vote was taken by 
orders, the first time such a vote has been taken in the history of Southern 
Methodism. The result wus in favor of a restatement, eighty-three clerical 
and sixty-eight lay; against restatement, clerical, fifty-six; lay, fifty-one. 
A majority of forty-four clearly shows that the conference is in favor of a 
clear, up-to-date setting forth of what they believe. 

Another forward step by the conference was to give to unordained itin- 
erant preachers the right to perform the marriage ceremony, and, in the 
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absence of an elder, to administer the rite of baptism and control all the 
services held within his charge. 

Three new bishops were chosen. Rev. Dr. John James Tigert was born 
in Louisville, Ky., November 25, 1856. After graduating from Vanderbilt 
University he served it as tutor for a decade, and then as professor of moral 
philosophy. For four years he was a pastor in Kansas City. In 1894 he- 
became both editor and publisher of the Quarterly Review. He is a preacher 
and platform orator of no little power, as well as a man of sound scholar- 
ship and ready with his pen. 

Rev. Dr. Seth Ward was born in Texas, November 1, 1858. He grew up 
on a Texas ranch, without a college training, but grew into a careful student 
and soon made himself felt as an evangelist of high order. He is a skillful 
administrator, and for some years has been assistant corresponding secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions. 

Rev. Dr. James Atkins, the third bishop, was born in Knoxville, Tenn., 
April 18, 1850. He graduated from Emory and Henry College and was a 
pastor for eight years. From 1872 to 1896 he was in the educational work ; 
at the head of Asheville Female College for ten of these years, then presi- 
dent of his Alma Mater till 1893, and for three years again administrator 
of the Asheville institution. For ten years he has been editor of the Sunday- 
school publications of his church. He is a man of ability and wise leader- 
ship, and ranks high in pulpit efficiency. 

Rev. Bruce Alexander, of Louisville, Ky., was elected editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, to succeed Bishop J. J. Tigert. Rev. G. B. Winton was 
reelected editor of the Christian Advocate, and Rev. F. B. Chappell was 
elected Sunday-school editor, to succeed Bishop Atkins. 

* * 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

J. Bbierlt closes a sermon with these most beautiful and helpful words : 
"When one lies awake at night in the deep darkness and silence of night, 
the thought comes to one of the last closing hours — and we do think of 
those things sometimes, do we not? — when you can hear your own heart 
beating in the dead silence of the night, and you realize that some future 
day — it may not be far off — that patient worker will lay down his task and 
the last hour will come. Oh, in that last hour, what will be our great con- 
summation and gladness? Will it be that we have made our way in the 
world, that we have accumulated money, that we have climbed the social 
ladder and gotten into elegant society, that we have built up some reputa- 
tion, that we have made some small name for ourselves? Oh, what a poor 
business that would be in those closing hours! No, I feel for myself that 
next to the assurance of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, that the great 
joy of one's soul in that final moment will be that by the infinite mercy of 
our God we have been permitted to lift some poor and wandering spirit a 
little nearer to the light — a little nearer to the holy and beautiful love of 
God." 

* * 

There is nothing like being up to date. Some men are everlastingly behind,, 
and some .are not. There is a Congregational church at Edgartown, Mass., 
which was founded 264 years ago. The present pastor is preparing his 
people for what may come in the not far distant future in church relations 
by printing in his weekly calendar, after the name of his own local church, 
"In Affiliation with the General Council of the United Churches." 

* * 

At the Nashville Convention there was a joint meeting of Congregation- 
alists, United Brethren, and Methodist Protestants. Assembling first in 
separate bodies, they «oon merged their meetings in one. A rare love feast 
it was, and a harbinger of the happy union on a broader scale which seems 
likely to be consummated speedily. — The Congregationalist. 
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[ Book* reviewed in this department can be secured from the United Brethren 
Publishing Houee at the prices named.} 

"The Unrealized Logic of Religion," by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 
(eighth thousand, 8mo, cloth, 275 pages, price, net, $1. Jennings & Gra- 
ham, Cincinnati, Ohio). The title to this book is a little peculiar, but not 
inappropriate. It is a vindication, of Christianity on popular yet logical 
grounds. The author shows the credibility of Christianity by arguments 
drawn from history, literature, science, philosophy, the spiritual, and the 
common life. He sets forth clearly the absurdity of atheism, materialism, 
and agnosticism. The presumption in favor of Christianity as against its 
rejection is unanswerable. That this is the eighth edition shows the book 
is appreciated. It should have a still more extensive sale. 

"The Scarlet Empire," by David M. Parry (12mo, cloth, illustrated, 400 
pages, price $1.50. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis). This is the story- 
of a man who, tired of trusts and corporations, and with no hope of a change, 
thought to commit suicide, so jumped from a pier in New York Harbor. 
When he came to himself he was in the bottom of the sea, in a new world 
called the Scarlet Kingdom. It was found to be a social democracy, the 
very thing he coveted on earth. The book tells of his haps and mishaps, 
and finally how tired he grew of it, and how he managed to get away just in 
time to save his life and bring a wife and two other friends with him. The 
intent of the book is to show the perils of a social democracy. 

"The Unfolding of the Ages in the Revelation of John," by Ford C. Ott- 
man (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. Price, $2). Tliere is a revival 
of interest everywhere in the Revelation of John. As a result the number of 
commentaries and special volumes on this last book of the Bible is growing. 
Doctor Ottman's work is one of the most recent, and, from its point of view, 
,the best. He thus describes his plan : "There is an ever-increasing number 
of Bible student 8 who are coming to believe' that it was the intention of the 
Holy Spirit to cover in the seven brief epistles to the churches the entire 
period of the Christian dispensation. In other words, the many volumes of 
church history as compiled by man are by the Holy Spirit reduced into these 
brief letters, which are thus made to constitute the history of the church 
from the divine side." "According to this theory, everything from the fourth 
chapter to the end of the book is still future, and will follow the removal 
of the church from the earth at the appearance of our Lord. Such is the 
view accepted and advocated by the writer of the following pages." 

"The Joys of Life," by Lillie Hamilton French (small 12mo, cloth, 274 
pages, price 80 cents net. New York: TTie Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
This is a delightful little volume, showing us that joy is a thing for us all, 
and why we should not miss having it. There are eighteen brief papers on 
such topics as the cultivation of ideals, mothers and daughters, friends of 
the family, generosity as a curative force, the manner of receiving misinter- 
pretation, allowing for growth, and kindred subjects from which we could 
select a number of quotable sentences. The suggestions are not abstruse, 
but gracious and natural. It is a readable, helpful little volume, and would 
make a fine birthday present for a son or daughter. 

"Jesus — an Unfinished Portrait." by Charles Van Norden (12mo, cloth, 
295 pages, price $1. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York). This book is said 
to be written by a retired Congregational clergyman, residing at Sacra- 
; men to. The Christ which the creeds give us is mythological. In the Mas- 
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ter's claims he never refers to the Immaculate Conception, bis remarkable - 
nativity, the chorus of angels, or the coming Magi. There is a vast chasm 
between what he claimed for himself and "the deified Savior of the subse- 
quent ages." In his teaching there is no hint of total depravity, of atone- 
ment, of substitution, and of other metaphysical subtleties of a later day. 
Capitalism is the antichrist of to-day. We must not be content to pluck 
individuals out of the world's evil. The church must war against the evil 
of the world. Until this is done the true portrait of Jesus will not appear. 
There are many striking statements in this book, but it is semi-rationalistic. 

"Enigmas of Psychical Research," by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(12mo, cloth, 427 pages, price $1.50 net. Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston). 
The writer of this volume was for some time a professor in Columbia Col- 
lege. He was secretary of the Society of Psychical Research, and has urged 
the examination of alleged spirit communications and those bearing on the 
theory of a life beyond the grave. Some time ago the author discussed these 
in "Science and a Future Life." Much of the information then left over and 
culled from the records of this society is here presented under such titles as 
"Crystal-Gazing," "Telepathy," "Dreams." "Apparitions," "Clairvoyance," 
"Premonitions," and "Mediumistic Phenomena." The author is not dog- 
matic and does not write as one who has made up his mind, but as one who 
is still seeking more light. Thoughtful men will be interested in the volume. 
The Boston Herald says it is "an interesting and instructive volume on this 
unfathomable science." 

"The Vest- Pocket Dictionary" (small buckram, 296 pages, price 25 cents 
cloth, 50 cents leather. Funk & Wagnalls, New York). This is abridged 
from the large Standard Dictionary, and is designed to give the orthography, 
pronunciation, syllabification, and definition of more than 26,000 words. 
With this is a gazetteer, containing much other valuable information. It 
is a convenient and well-filled little volume. 

"The Struggle for Existence," by Walter Thomas Mills, A.M. (oct., cloth, 
640 pages, price $2.50. Chicago: International School of Social Economy). 
This is a skillful and thorough presentation of the aims, methods, and prin- 
ciples of socialism. It is the application of evolution to economics. The 
author shows how our present order came up through slavery and serfdom. 
He asserts that what we call capitalism is not the best nor final form of 
organization. The principles which will underlie the coming order will be 
collectivism, democracy, and equality. In Part IV. is a discussion of the 
purposes for which the state may exist. Part V. deals with social prob- 
lems of the day, and shows how socialism will solve them. In the chapter 
on municipal misrule he shows how evil forces unite and control our cities, 
and how socialism would cure all this. Part VI. shows the nature of a 
political party and gives plans for organizing a socialist party and why it 
should be done. Whether one can agree with all the author says or not, the 
thoughtful reader will find this an interesting volume. We have been per- 
sonally acquainted with the author, and know him to be a man of intense 
moral honesty and earnestness. Whether socialism is the coming industrial 
order we are not yet sure. The corruption and dishonesty in the so-called 
higher circles of business life are causing many men to ask themselves, Is 
there not a better way? m 

"The Problem of the Pentateuch," by Randolph H. McKim, D.D., LL.D. 
(12mo, cloth, 136 pages, price $1 net. Longman, Green & Co., New York). 
This volume is composed of three lectures delivered at the Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1905, setting forth some of the results of the higher criti- 
cism. The author is rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D. C. There is an introduction by the Dean of Canterbury, in which he 
expresses his cordial sympathy with the general argument. The author be- 
lieves "that the alleged results of the current criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment are in certain cardinal points unsound, and as an inevitable conse- 
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quence injurious to the Christian faith." lie believes, and has sought to 
show, "that an unlearned Christian may still keep his Bible as the record of 
revelation and of a divinely guided history of the chosen people, without dis- 
loyalty to truth and without justly incurring the charge of shutting out the 
light which scholarship has to offer." 

"In the Heart of India," by James F. Holcomb, D.D., and Helen H. Hol- 
comb (12mo, cloth, ornamented cover, 251 pages, price $1 net. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia), is an interesting history of the beginnings of 
missionary work in Bundela Land. Doctor Holcomb is the writer's college 
classmate. He was for some time a pastor, but in 1870 resigned to go into 
foreign missionary work. He thought he would be satisfied if he could give 
ten years to this work. Instead, his health so improved that he has given over 
thirty-five years to it. We found this volume a very interesting and readable 
history of our brother's mission field. He is glad he gave his life to mission 
work, and we congratulate the Presbyterian Church on having so faithful a 
worker. 

"Fundamentals, and Then Contrasts," by James M. Buckley, D.D. (12mo r 
cloth, 210 pages, price $1 net. Eaton & Mains, New York). These lectures 
were delivered to the students of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., on the Quillian 
foundation, by Dr. J. M. Buckley, the accomplished editor of The Christian 
Advocate. He does not determine whether this is an "age of faith" or an 
"age of doubt," but the fundamentals of religion have been questioned as 
never before. He believes if these fundamentals can be stated and the alter- 
natives sharply defined, the foundations of religion in general and of Chris- 
tianity in particular will be recognized and accepted by all except minds of 
a peculiar structure. It is an interesting and able little volume. 

"Primitive Christian Education," by Geraldine Hodgson, B.A. (12mo. r 
cloth, 2,875 pages, price $1.50. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York). An impression has been made by 
certain historians that the early Christians despised education. Mrs. 
Hodgson in this volume goes back to the original sources and shows that 
the early fathers were themselves familiar with classical literature, and also 
helped to establish schools in connection with the home and church so as to 
train the youth in right perceptions and judgments. "No community ham- 
pered as these were ever sowed educational seeds which brought forth a 
richer, more abundant, more valuable harvest than the society of the early 
Christians." It is a helpful contribution to the early history of the church. 

"The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament," by Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. (12mo., cloth, 270 pages, price $1 net. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston). The author thinks the tendency has been in later years to neglect 
the Old Testament, which, in his judgment, is due to the fact that its value 
is not understood. He aims to teach us how to rediscover its value. It was 
written to teach ethical and spiritual truths by direct address, using illus- 
trations from ancient traditions and from records of individual and national 
experience. While tracing the development of the Old Testament according- 
to the known laws of the growth of human knowledge, he recognizes the 
divine guidance which produced it. It is not written in a controversial 
style, but is an effort to make the student see the beauty of the volume and 
to better understand its purpose. It was submitted in manuscript to a 
number of earnest Sunday-school workers, who made suggestions so as to 
render it more helpful in inducing a study of the Old Testament. 

"A Living Age," by John A. Ryan (12mo, cloth, 346 pages, price $1 net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York). The author is a Roman Catholic 
and a teacher in St. Paul Seminary, a theological school of the church. In 
this volume he seeks to show us what Christianity has to say about wages. 
He claims that every laborer has at least a right to a living wage, which 
means an income "capable of maintaining himself, his wife, and those of his- 
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children who are too young to be self-supporting, in a condition of reason- 
able comfort." To do this in our country would require, as he thinks, about 
$600 a year. Less than this is paid to sixty per cent, of adult male work- 
men. He thinks the state could help to remedy this. Among other remedies, 
he thinks the eight-hour day, old-age pensions, a tax on incomes and inheri- 
tances, and a minimum wage fixed by the legislature, would all be valuable. 
The book is well worth careful study. 

"The Battles of Labor," by Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. (12mo, cloth, 220 
pages, price $1 net. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.). This is a 
series of four lectures delivered before the faculty and students of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Divinity school of Philadelphia. Their titles are: "The 
Background," "In Medieval and Modern Industry," "Great Modern Battles," 
and "How Modern Battles of Labor Are Treated." Doctor Dwight for years 
was United States Commissioner of Labor, and there could be no better 
authority on these questions. He believes that facts will show that strikes 
are "uneconomical" in all cases, and he believes that in the near future the 
good sense of employers will combine with that of employees to hurry them 
to an end. 

"Words of Help on Belief and Conduct," edited by Rev. A. R. Buckland, 
M. A. (12mo, variegated cloth, 280 pages, price $1 net. American Tract So- 
ciety, New York). This volume consists of eighteen different articles written 
by fourteen different men of mature spiritual experience, who hav^ sought 
to help others in living the religious life. They have been collected by the 
editor with the hope of rendering service to the many persons who ask for 
guidance on questions of faith and conduct. Some of the topics treated are : 
"How Can the Individual Soul Approach God?" "The Clans of Christianity," 
"Why do we Believe?" "Under Which King?" "Choice and Decision," "Why 
I Am a Christian," "Christ the Answer to Human Need," "Gambling," 
"Temptation," "The Battle of Life," **Marks of Manhood," "The Power of 
Speech," "Reading," and other like subjects. It is a well-written volume. 

"The Struggle for Self-Governnient," by Lincoln Steffens (12mo, cloth, 
204 pages, price $1.20 net. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York). Some 
years ago the country was startled by some thrilling articles, published in 
McClure'8 Magazine, showing the corrupting practices that were carried on 
in the government of our great cities such as New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, and others. It was a dreadful pic- 
ture, and yet its unveiling was helpful to public morals. This work is an 
attempt to trace American political corruption to its sources in *w? States of 
the United States. Its shrewd irony is shown in dedicating it to the Czar 
of Russia, and in so doing shows him that he can yield what his people want, 
and if he is shrewd and follows the American plan he can still be as much 
of a dictator as he is to-day. 

"Justice," by Charles Wagner (12mo, cloth, 227 pages, price $1 net, Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York), is a complaint against the injustice which 
is present in our social orders and an effort to remedy it, which is found 
only in the new life to which Christ calls us. He finds a disposition to un- 
fairness, bad faith, and evil-speaking nearly everywhere. He hopes a cry 
from his heart against it may reach others. He treats common things with 
a freshness which delights the reader. 

"The Apostle Paul," by Alexander Whyte, D.D. (12mo, cloth, 230 pages, 
price $1.00, Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham). This is a neat little volume 
containing sixteen brief letters describing "Paul as a Student," as a 
preacher, as a pastor, as a controversialist, as a man of prayer, as the chief 
of sinners. They were originally a part of "Bible Characters," but are bound 
together. They exhibit the author's peculiar traits, which we have found in 
all his biographies. He is a writer of keen insight and has great skill in 
awakening the careless and indifferent. This is an interesting volume. 



There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning 

A broader and a juster brotherhood; 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 

All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would hare him — brother unto brother. 

There shall come a time when brotherhood grows stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the world; 

When the cannons roar and the trumpets blare no longer. 
And the ironclad rusts, the battle flags are furled; 
When the bars of speech and creed and race which sever 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 

— Sir Lewis Morris. 
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A PLAIN FOE CHURCH UNIOX. 

Proposed Plan of Union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren in Christ, and Metho- 
dist Protestants. 



1. The type of this union shall be the union of the several 
States into the United States of America, though it is expressly 
agreed that the analogy is not exact in every particular, as a 
church cannot be in every respect like a State. 

2. The name shall be The United Churches, with the sub- 
titles : Congregationalists, United Brethren in Christ, Methodist 
Protestant, and others. 

3. The national body and representative of the united 
churches shall be a national council, on the basis of the following 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT: 

I. Name. 
The National Council of the United States. 

II. Members. 

This body shall be compoeed of delegates on the basis of one 
jninister or layman for each 10,000 members, or major fraction 
thereof ; selected by the several denominations entering into this 
union by such method as each denomination may prefer for 
itself. 

III. Officers. 

Near the beginning of each council the following named 
officers shall be elected : 

1. The president from its own members, who shall preside 
over the council, and, with the consent of the council, shall ap- 
point all committees, both during the council and in the interval 
between councils. 

2. One vice-president shall be selected by the delegates of 
each denomination ; and these vice-presidents shall rank in the 
order of the number of members in each denomination; and 
they shall perform the duties of the president in the order of 
their rank, in case of the absence or disability of the president 

3. One or more secretaries, who shall perform the duties 
common to this office. 

4. One treasurer shall be selected, who shall hold the funds 
of the council and disburse the same on the order of the execu- 
tive committee. 

5. An executive committee composed of all the above-named 
officers shall conduct the business of The United Churches be- 
tween the meetings of the National Council, subject to the same 
limitations as the National Council. 

6. These officers shall hold office from the time of their 
election until the next meeting of the National Council, or until 
their successors are elected. 

IV. Purposes of the National Council. 

1. To present^ as far as it possibly can, a realization of that 
unity which seems so greatly desired by Christian churches. 

2. To promote a better knowledge and a closer fellowship 
among the Christian bodies thus uniting. 

3. To secure the effective cooperation of the three bodies in 
evangelistic education and missionary work, and to help them to 
grow into as perfect and indissoluble union as our nation. 
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4. To advise against the unnecessary multiplication of 
churches and to encourage the union of weak churches in the 
same region, wherever it is mutually agreeable to so unite, and 
to invite and encourage the affiliation with the council of other 
Christian bodies cherishing a kindred faith and purpose. 

5. To make the glory of our Kedeemer and Lord, and the 
coming of his kingdom our highest ambition and greatest en- 
deavor, to the honor of God the Father, and through the guid- 
ance and power of the Holy Spirit 

V. Confession of Faith. 

The confession of faith adopted by the Dayton Council shall 
be the testimony to the church and the world of The United 
Churches, to the truth as it is in Jesus, in addition to the creedal 
confession of each of these churches. 

VI. Powers and Limitations of the National Council. 

1. Thp power of the National Council shall be deliberative 
and advisor^', but not legislative. 

2. It is expressly agreed that eacli body entering into this 
union shall retain full and complete ownership and control of 
all its property, of whatsoever kind, all its customs and methods 
of religious work, its methods of ministerial supply, and its con- 
fession of faith, and the name of the denomination. 

3. It shall earnestly unite in devising ways and means to 
carry into effect any and all of the purposes named in Article 4, 
above, and advise each of these bodies to accept the same as its 
own will and action. 

VII. Order of Voting. 

Whenever called for by a majority of the delegates of any 
one of these denominations, the vote shall be taken by denomi- 
nations, a majority of the votes of each denomination being 
necessary to decide a question. 

On all other questions a majority vote of The United Council 
shall decide. 

*VIII. Meeting of the National Council. 

After the union of churches is ratified by the several denomi- 
nations entering into the union the first meeting of the National 
Council shall be held at such time and place as a committee of 
three from each denomination shall decide, and thereafter it 
shall meet every fifth year, at such time and place as the execu- 
tive committee of the National Council shall decide. Each de- 
nomination shall provide for the expenses of its own delegates. 
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and morally, the average student does need, and need badly, for his own good 
and for the good of the world which he hopes to serve, one entire day in 
every seven for rest from his routine requirements, and for directing his 
thoughts in other lines." 

The heads of colleges tell the same story. W. E. Huntington, of Boston 
University, says : "I believe that any person needs one day in seven for rest, 
and for moral and religious improvement. There is abundant evidence that 
this portion of our time so set apart has the divine authority and wisdom 
to justify and sanctify it." President Eliot, of Harvard, as reported by his 
secretary, "believes two -half days of respite from intellectual labor are bet- 
ter than one whole day." President Hadly, of Yale, writes : "The average 
student seems to me much better for as complete a rest from his regular work 
one day in seven as his circumstances can possibly admit." President Wil- 
son, of Princeton, says : "In my judgment every student does need one en- 
tire day in seven, not only for rest, but for the release of his thoughts from 
the things which press upon him during the other days of the week, and the 
realizations of the things which ought to dominate him in all his work." 
President Butler, of Columbia, answers "yes" to the question asked. Pres- 
ident Tucker, of Dartmouth, writes : **I should say that a student needs, as 
much as anybody, one day out of seven for change from routine work." 
President Harris, of Amherst, reports: "As to the amount of rest needed, 
I think it is well for them not to study one day. That day is really from 
Saturday evening to Sunday evening— the old Jewish Sabbath." President 
Hopkins, of Williams, writes : "The student who desires to make the most of, 
himself should set apart the whole of Sunday from the routine of his daily 
work." President Faunce, of Brown, writes : "It is necessary for the best 
intellectual progress that the average student should have an entire day in 
every seven for rest from his regular work." President Hyde, of Bowdoin, 
says : "It has always been my own practice, both as a student and since, to 
make Sunday a day of rest. I believe that the average student will accom- 
plish more, and that his work will be of a higher quality, and his life move 
on a higher level, if he gives one day in seven tc interests other than those 
connected with his regular work." President Angell, of Michigan University, 
asserts : "It has always been my practice, both as a college student and as 
a man with many cares, to refrain from pursuing my regular studies on Sun- 
day. I always advise students to follow that rule." President King, of 
Oberlin gives the same testimony : "My own belief is that it is not at all 
necessary for students to study on Sunday ; that they will find in the end 
that they will accomplish quite as much in their study, and much more in 
their general life, by giving Sunday to things outRide their study proper, 
giving the whole range of the higher life a chance at them." 

Colleges for women speak in the same tone. We have room only for Mary 
G. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke : "I am convinced, from experience and observa- 
tion, that a student makes a very serious mistake in studying on Sunday. He 
needs an entire rest and change, physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. I have always been thankful that I have never allowed that 
day to be encroached upon by studying for any purpose except that of a 
Sunday evening talk." 

* * 

THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALLER COLLEGE. 

President Butler, of Columbia College, said not long since, "The time is 
coming when our educational institutions with an annual income of $5,000,- 
000 will not be exceptional." If this be true, then there will follow superior 
equipment and better advantages. These will outrank those of the smaller 
colleges and tend to draw away their more ambitious students. This would 
cripple and in time tend to destroy the smaller colleges. Would this be a 
good thing to do? 

Mr. James Buckham. in The Christian Work, answers, No. "In discipline 
and in everything pertaining to what are called 'the humanities,' the smaller 
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-college is the superior of the large college. It is a* better preparatory insti- 
tution than the large college, where the object of preparation is fitness for 
the general and average life of society. It takes students through what is 
called *the boy-and-girl period* with more care and better success than the 
great university. While education is still in that early and preliminary 
stage where it is part discipline and part instruction, there is no question 
that the small college does more and better for its students than a great 
institution overwhelmed by numbers and legitimately absorbed in the pursuit 
of advanced knowledge. The big university does not pretend to be disci- 
plinary or paternal, and its notable lack in this respect is a strong argument 
with many parents for sending their boys and girls to the smaller colleges for 
undergraduate training.*' 

In order to preserve the small college, he proposes a plan of cooperation 
rather than of competition as at present. Let each then appeal to the public 
in that sphere in which it can do best. "Let the small college confine itself 
more particularly to its original lines of work, languages, the classics, Eng- 
lish, philosophy, etc., with that general training in culture and morals that 
comes from personal contact with instructors of high grade/' Let it shorten 
its course to three yea re. Let it confine itself to the old-line- studies and 
seek to excel in them. The university could then turn away from some of 
these and concentrate its strength on those branches requiring large equip- 
ment and expert investigations. The smaller college would thus have a prov- 
ince of its own and a continued chance for existence. Instead of spreading 
out it would concentrate. It would make less pretense and do better work. 
It would gain dignity by retiring from a foolish competition to do that which 
it cannot do well, and aim at supremacy in its own sphere. "Let it be con- 
tent to be the stepping-stone between the high school and the university, the 
crowning stage in general education, but not the final stage for those who 
seek the highest specialized training that can be obtained." 



M. E. CHURCH SOUTH. 

The fifteenth General Conference of the M. E. Church South has just 
been held in Birmingham, Alabama, a city of nearly 60,000 people. All the 
denominations are represented, with some forty-four churches, a dozen of 
which belong to the M. E. Church South. Since 1870 the conference has 
been composed of an equal number of ministerial and lay delegates. The 
total number of delegates was 204. The present membership is 1.614,648; 
there has been a gain during the last four years of 109,427, as against 
38,085 the previous quadrennium. There has been a remarkable decline in 
local preachers: a loss was reported of 2,016 in four years. The bishop's 
address was well spoken of. 

One of the most interesting discussions grew out of a resolution offered by 
Rev. Dr. W. F. Tillett, dean of the Vanderbilt University School of The- 
ology, to appoint a committee of five to meet like committees from all other 
Methodist bodies, to make a restatement of the Twenty-five Articles of Re- 
ligion. Its introduction created no little consternation among bishops and 
delegates. Those opposed characterized this procedure as radical, unmetho- 
distic, revolutionary, and such like. The discussion continued for parts of 
three days. By a vote of the conference, the bishops were asked to speak. 
Three of them, Wilson, Hoss, and Candler, were against the proposition, 
while Hendrix spoke in favor. On the third day the vote was taken by 
orders, the first time such a vote has been taken in the history of Southern 
Methodism. The result was in favor of a restatement, eighty-three clerical 
and sixty-eight lay; against restatement, clerical, fifty-six; lay, fifty -one. 
A majority of forty-four clearly shows that the conference is in favor of a 
clear, up-to-date setting forth of what they believe. 

Another forward step by the conference was to give to unordained itin- 
erant preachers the right to perform the marriage ceremony, and, in the 
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absence of an elder, to administer the rite of baptism and control all the 
services held within his charge. 

Three new bishops were chosen. Rev. Dr. John James Tigert was born 
in Louisville, Ky. f November 25, 1856. After graduating from Vanderbilt 
University he served it as tutor for a decade, and then as professor of moral 
philosophy. For four years he was a pastor in Kansas City. In 1894 he- 
became both editor and publisher of the Quarterly Review. He is a preacher 
and platform orator of no little power, as well as a man of sound scholar- 
ship and ready with his pen. 

Rev. Dr. Seth Ward was born in Texas, November 1, 1858. He grew up 
on a Texas ranch, without a college training, but grew into a careful student 
and soon made himself felt as an evangelist of high order. He is a skillful 
administrator, and for some years has been assistant corresponding secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions. 

Rev. Dr. James Atkins, the third bishop, was born in Knoxville, Tenn., 
April 18, 1850. He graduated from Emory and Henry College and was a 
pastor for eight years. From 1872 to 1896 he was in the educational work ; 
at the head of Asheville Female College for ten of these years, then presi- 
dent of his Alma Mater till 1893, and for three years again administrator 
of the Asheville institution. For ten years he has been editor of the Sunday- 
school publications of hjs church. He is a man of ability and wise leader- 
ship, and ranks high in pulpit efficiency. 

Rev. Bruce Alexander, of Louisville, Ky., was elected editor of the Quar- 
terly Review, to succeed Bishop J. J. Tigert. Rev. G. B. Winton was 
reelected editor of the Christian Advocate, and Rev. F. B. Chappell was 
elected Sunday-school editor, to succeed Bishop Atkins. 

* * 

HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

J. Brierly closes a sermon with these most beautiful and helpful words: 
"When one lies awake at night in the deep darkness and silence of night, 
the thought comes to one of the last closing hours — and we do think of 
those things sometimes, do we not? — when you can hear your own heart 
beating in the dead silence of the night, and you realize that some future 
day — it may not be far off — that patient worker will lay down his task and 
the last hour will come. Oh, in that last hour, what will be our great con- 
summation and gladness? Will it be that we have made our way in the 
world, that we have accumulated money, that we have climbed the social 
ladder and gotten into elegant society, that we have built up some reputa- 
tion, that we have made some small name for ourselves? Oh, what a poor 
business that would be in those closing hours ! No, I feel for myself that 
next to the assurance of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, that the great 
joy of one's soul in that final moment will be that by the infinite mercy of 
our God we have been permitted to lift some poor and wandering spirit a 
little nearer to the light — a little nearer to the holy and beautiful love of 
God." 

* * 

There is nothing like being up to date. Some men are everlastingly behind,, 
and some .are not. There is a Congregational church at Edgartown, Mass., 
which was founded 264 years ago. The present pastor is preparing his 
people for what may come in the not far distant future in church relations 
by printing in his weekly calendar, after the name of his own local church, 
"In Affiliation with the General Council of the United Churches." 

* * 

At the Nashville Convention there was a joint meeting of Congregation- 
alists, United Brethren, and Methodist Protestants. Assembling first in 
separate bodies, they -soon merged their meetings in one. A rare love feast 
it was, and a harbinger of the happy union on a broader scale which seems- 
likely to be consummated speedily. — The Congregationalist. 
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[ Book* reviewed in this department can be eecured from the United Brethren 
Publishing Haute at the prices named.] 

"The Unrealized Logic of Religion," by W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 
(eighth thousand, 8mo, cloth, 275 pages, price, net, $1. Jennings & Gra- 
ham, Cincinnati, Ohio). The title to this book is a little peculiar, but not 
inappropriate. It is a vindication of Christianity on popular yet logical 
grounds. The author shows the credibility of Christianity by arguments 
drawn from history, literature, science, philosophy, the spiritual, and the 
common life. He sets forth clearly the absurdity of atheism, materialism, 
and agnosticism. The presumption in favor of Christianity as against its 
rejection is unanswerable. That this is the eighth edition shows the book 
is appreciated. It should have a still more extensive sale. 

"The Scarlet Empire," by David M. Parry (12mo, cloth, illustrated, 400 
pages, price $1.50. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis). This is the story * 
of a man who, tired of trusts and corporations, and with no hope of a change, 
thought to commit suicide, eo jumped from a pier in New York Harbor. 
When he came to himself he was in the bottom of the sea, in a new world 
called the Scarlet Kingdom. It was found to be a social democracy, the 
very thing he coveted on earth. The book tells of his haps and mishaps, 
and finally how tired he grew of it, and how he managed to get away just in 
time to save his life and bring a wife and two other friends with him. The 
intent of the book is to show the perils of a social democracy. 

"The Unfolding of the Ages in the Revelation of John," by Ford C. Ott- 
man (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. Price, $2). There is a revival 
of interest everywhere in the Revelation of John. As a result the number of 
commentaries and special volumes on this last book of the Bible is growing. 
Doctor Ottman'8 work is one of the most recent, and, from its point of view, 
,the best. He thus describes his plan : "There is an ever-increasing number 
of Bible students who are coming to believe' that it was the intention of the 
Holy Spirit to cover in the seven brief epistles to the churches the entire 
period of the Christian dispensation. In other words, the many volumes of 
church history as compiled by man are by the Holy Spirit reduced into these 
brief letters, which are thus made to constitute the history of the church 
from the divine side." "According to this theory, everything from the fourth 
chapter to the end of the book is still future, and will follow the removal 
of the church from the earth at the appearance of our Lord. Such is the 
view accepted and advocated by the writer of the following pages." 

"The Joys of Life," by Lillie Hamilton French (small 12mo, cloth, 274 
pages, price 80 cents net. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
This is a delightful little volume, showing us that joy is a thing for us all, 
and why we should not miss having it. There are eighteen brief papers on 
such topics as the cultivation of ideals, mothers and daughters, friends of 
the family, generosity as a curative force, the manner of receiving misinter- 
pretation, allowing for growth, and kindred subjects from which we could 
select a number of quotable sentences. The suggestions are not abstruse, 
but gracious and natural. It is a readable, helpful little volume, and would 
make a fine birthday present for a son or daughter. 

"Jesus — an Unfinished Portrait," by Charles Van Norden (12mo, cloth, 
205 pages, price $1. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York). This book is said 
to be written by a retired Congregational clergyman, residing at Sacra* 
men to. Hie Christ which the creeds give us is mythological. In the Mas- 
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ter's claims he never refers to the Immaculate Conception, his remarkable 
nativity, the chorus of angels, or the coming Magi. There is a vast chasm 
between what he claimed for himself and "the deified Savior of the subse- 
quent ages." In his teaching there is no hint of total depravity, of atone- 
ment, of substitution, and of other metaphysical subtleties of a later day. 
Capitalism is the antichrist of to-day. We must not be content to pluck- 
individuals out of the world's evil. The church must war against the evil 
of the world. Until this is done the true portrait of Jesus will not appear. 
There are many striking statements in this book, but it is semi-rationalistic. 

"Enigmas of Psychical Research," by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(12mo, cloth, 427 pages, price $1.50 net. Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston). 
The writer of this volume was for some time a professor in Columbia Col- 
lege. He was secretary of the Society of Psychical Research, and has urged 
the examination of alleged spirit communications and those bearing on the 
theory of a life beyond the grave. Some time ago the author discussed these 
in "Science and a Future Life/' Much of the information then left over and 
culled from the records of this society is here presented under such titles as 
"Crystal-Gazing," "Telepathy," "Dreams," "Apparitions," "Clairvoyance," 
"Premonitions," and "Mediumistic Phenomena." The author is not dog* 
ma tic and does not write as one who has made up his mind, but as one who 
is still seeking more light. Thoughtful men will be interested in the volume. 
The Boston Herald says it is "an interesting and instructive volume on this 
unfathomable science." 

"The Vest-Pocket Dictionary" (small buckram, 296 pages, price 25 cents 
cloth, 50 cents leather. Funk & Wagnalls, New York). TTiis is abridged 
from the large Standard Dictionary, and is designed to give the orthography, 
pronunciation, syllabification, and definition of more than 26,000 words. 
With this is a gazetteer, containing much other valuable information. It 
is a convenient and well-filled little volume. 

"The Struggle for Existence," by Walter Thomas Mills, A.M. (oct., cloth, 
640 pages, price $2.50. Chicago: International School of Social Economy). 
This is a skillful and thorough presentation of the aims, methods, and prin- 
ciples of socialism. It is the application of evolution to economics. The 
author shows how our present order came up through slavery and serfdom. 
He asserts that what we call capitalism is not the best nor final form of 
organization. The principles which will underlie the coming order will be 
collectivism, democracy, and equality. In Part IV. is a discussion of the 
purposes for which the state may exist. Part V. deals with social prob- 
lems of the day, and shows how socialism will solve them. In the chapter 
on municipal misrule he shows how evil forces unite and control our cities, 
and how socialism would cure all this. Part VI. shows the nature of a 
political party and gives plans for organizing a socialist party and why it 
should be done. Whether one can agree with all the author says or not, the- 
thoughtful reader will find this an interesting volume. We have been per- 
sonally acquainted with the author, and know him to be a man of intense 
moral honesty and earnestness. Whether socialism is the coming industrial 
order we are not yet sure. The corruption and dishonesty in the so-called 
higher circles of business life are causing many men to ask themselves, Is 
there not a better way? m 

"The Problem of the Pentateuch," by Randolph H. McKim, D.D., LL.D. 
(12mo, cloth, 136 pages, price $1 net. Longman, Green & Co., New York). 
This volume is composed of three lectures delivered at the Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1905, setting forth some of the results of the higher criti- 
cism. The author is rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D. C. There is an introduction by the Dean of Canterbury, in which he 
expresses his cordial sympathy with the general argument. The author be- 
lieves "that the alleged results of the current criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment are in certain cardinal points unsound, and as an inevitable conse- 
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quence injurious to the Christian faith." He believes, and has sought to 
show, "that an unlearned Christian may still keep his Bible as the record of 
revelation and of a divinely guided history of the chosen people, without dis- 
loyalty to truth and without justly incurring the charge of shutting out the 
light which scholarship has to offer." 

"In the Heart of India," by James F. Holcomb, D.D., and Helen H. Hol- 
comb (12mo, cloth, ornamented cover, 251 pages, price $1 net. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia), is an interesting history of the beginnings of 
missionary work in Bundela Land. Doctor Holcomb is the writer's college- 
classmate. He was for some time a pastor, but in 1870 resigned to go into 
foreign missionary work. He thought he would be satisfied if he could give 
ten years to this work. Instead, his health so improved that he has given over 
thirty-five years to it. We found this volume a very interesting and readable 
history of our brother's mission field. He is glad he gave his life to mission 
work, and we congratulate the Presbyterian Church on having so faithful a 
worker. 

"Fundamentals, and Then Contrasts," by James M. Buckley, D.D. (12mo r 
cloth, 210 pages, price $1 net. Eaton & Mains, New Ybrk). These lectures, 
were delivered to the students of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., on the Quillian 
foundation, by Dr. J. M. Buckley, the accomplished editor of The Christian 
Advocate. He does not determine whether this is an "age of faith" or an 
"age of doubt," but the fundamentals of religion have been questioned as 
never before. He believes if these fundamentals can be stated and the alter- 
natives sharply defined, the foundations of religion in general and of Chris- 
tianity in particular will be recognized and accepted by all except minds of 
a peculiar structure. It is an interesting and able little volume. 

"Primitive Christian Education." by Geraldine Hodgson, B.A. (12mo., 
cloth, 2,875 pages, price $1.50. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York). An impression has been made by 
certain historians that the early Christians despised education. Mrs. 
Hodgson in this volume goes back to the original sources and shows that 
the early fathers were themselves familiar with classical literature, and also 
helped to establish schools in connection with the home and church so as to 
train the youth in right perceptions and judgments. "No community ham- 
pered as these were ever sowed educational seeds which brought forth a 
richer, more abundant, more valuable harvest than the society of the early 
Christians." It is a helpful contribution to the early history of the church. 

"TJie Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament," by Charles- 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. (12mo„ cloth, 270 pages, price $1 net. Pilgrim Press r 
Boston). The author thinks the tendency has been in later years to neglect 
the Old Testament, which, in his judgment, is due to the fact that its value 
is not understood. He aims to teach us how to rediscover its value. It was 
written to teach ethical and spiritual truths by direct address, using illus- 
trations from ancient traditions and from records of individual and national 
experience. While tracing the development of the Old Testament according" 
to the known laws of the growth of human knowledge, he recognizes the 
divine guidance which produced it. It is not written in a controversial 
style, but is an effort to make the student see the beauty of the volume and 
to better understand its purpose. It was submitted in manuscript to a 
number of earnest Sunday-school workers, who made suggestions so as to 
render it more helpful in inducing a study of the Old Testament. 

"A Living Age," by John A. Ryan (12mo, cloth, 346 pages, price $1 net. 
The Macmillan Company, New York). The author is a Roman Catholic 
and a teacher in St. Paul Seminary, a theological school of the church. In 
this volume he seeks to show us what Christianity has to say about wages. 
He claims that every laborer has at least a right to a living wage, which 
means an income "capable of maintaining himself, his wife, and those of his- 
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children who are too young to be self-supporting, in a condition of reason- 
able comfort." To do this in our country would require, as he thinks, about 
$600 a year. Less than this is paid to sixty per cent, of adult male work- 
men. He thinks the state could help to remedy thus. Among other remedies, 
he thinks the eight-hour day, old-age pensions, a tax on incomes and inheri- 
tances, and a minimum wage fixed by the legislature, would all be valuable. 
The book is well worth careful study. 

"The Battles of Labor," by Carroll D. Wright, LL.D. (12mo, cloth, 220 
pages, price $1 net. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.). This is a 
series of four lectures delivered before the faculty and students of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Divinity school of Philadelphia. Their titles are: "The 
Background," "In Medieval and Modern Industry," "Great Modern Battles," 
and "How Modern Battles of Labor Are Treated." Doctor Dwight for years 
was United States Commissioner of Labor, and there could be no better 
authority on these questions. He believes that facts will show that strikes 
are "uneconomical" in all cases, and he believes that in the near future the 
good sense of employers will combine with that of employees to hurry them 
to an end. 

"Words of Help on Belief and Conduct," edited by Rev. A. R. Buckland, 
M. A. (12mo. variegated cloth, 280 pages, price $1 net. American Tract So- 
ciety, New York). This volume consists of eighteen different articles written 
by fourteen different men of mature spiritual experience, who hav^ sought 
to help others in living the religious life. They have been collected by the 
editor with the hope of rendering service to the many persons who ask for 
guidance on questions of faith and conduct. Some of the topics treated are : 
"How Can the Individual Soul Approach God?" "The Clans of Christianity," 
"Why do we Believe?" "Under Which King?" "Choice and Decision," "Why 
I Am a Christian," "Christ the Answer to Human Need," "Gambling," 
"Temptation," "The Battle of Life," "Marks of Manhood," "The Power of 
Speech," "Reading," and other like subjects. It is a well-written volume. 

"The Struggle for Self-Government," by Lincoln Steffens (12mo, cloth, 
294 pages, price $1.20 net. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York). Some 
years ago the country was startled by some thrilling articles, published in 
McClure 1 * Magazine, showing the corrupting practices that were carried on 
in the government of our great cities such as New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Minneapolis, and others. It was a dreadful pic- 
ture, and yet its unveiling was helpful to public morals. This work is an 
attempt to trace American political corruption to its sources in six States of 
the United States. Its shrewd irony is shown in dedicating it to the Czar 
of Russia, and in so doing shows him that he can yield what his people want, 
and if he is shrewd and follows the American plan he can still be as much 
of a dictator as he is to-day. 

"Justice," by Charles Wagner (12mo. cloth. 227 pages, price $1 net, Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York), is a complaint against the injustice which 
is present in our social orders and an effort to remedy it, which is found 
only in the new life to which Christ calls us. lie finds a disposition to un- 
fairness, bad faith, and evil-speaking nearly everywhere. He hopes a cry 
from his heart against it may reach others. He treats common things with 
a freshness which delights the reader. 

"The Apostle Paul," by Alexander Whyte. D.D. (12mo, cloth, 230 pages, 
price $1.00, Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham). This is a neat little volume 
containing sixteen brief letters describing "Paul as a Student," as a 
preacher, as a pastor, as a controversialist, as a man of prayer, as the chief 
of sinners. They were originally a part of "Bible Characters," but are bound 
together. They exhibit the author's peculiar traits, which we have found in 
all his biographies. He is a writer of keen insight and has great skill in 
awakening the careless and indifferent. .This is an interesting volume. 



There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning 

A broader and a juster brotherhood; 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 

All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him — brother unto brother. 

There shall come a time when brotherhood grows stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the world; 

When the cannons roar and the trumpets blare no longer. 
And the ironclad rusts, the battle flags are furled; 
When the bars of speech and creed and race which sever 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 

— Sir Lewis Morris. 
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A PLAIN" FOR CHURCH UNIOX. 

Proposed Plan of Union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren in Christ, and Metho- 
dist Protestants. 

by bishop j. s. mills, d.d. 

1. The type of this union shall be the union of the several 
States into the United States of America, though it is expressly 
agreed that the analogy is not exact in every particular, as a 
church cannot be in every respect like a State. 

2. The name shall be The United Churches, with the sub- 
titles : Congregationalists, United Brethren in Christ, Methodist 
Protestant and others. 

3. The national body and representative of the united 
churches shall be a national council, on the basis of the following 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT: 

I. Name. 
The National Council of the United States. 

II. Members. 

This body shall be composed of delegates on the basis of one 
minister or layman for each 10,000 members, or major fraction 
thereof ; selected by the several denominations entering into this 
union by such method as each denomination may prefer for 
itself. 

III. Officers. 

Near the beginning of each council the following named 
officers shall be elected : 

1. The president from its own members, who shall preside 
over the council, and, with the consent of the council, shall ap- 
point all committees, both during the council and in the interval 
between councils. 

2. One vice-president shall be selected by the delegates of 
each denomination ; and these vice-presidents shall rank in the 
order of the number of members in each denomination; and 
they shall perform the duties of the president in the order of 
their rank, in case of the absence or disability of the president, 

3. One or more secretaries, who shall perform the duties 
common to this office. 

4. One treasurer shall be selected, who shall hold the funds 
of the council and disburse the same on the order of the execu- 
tive committee. 

5. An executive committee composed of all the above-named 
officers shall conduct the business of The United Churches be- 
tween the meetings of the National Council, subject to the same 
limitations as the National Council. 

6. These officers shall hold office from the time of their 
election until the next meeting of the National Council, or until 
their successors are elected. 

IV. Purposes of the National Council. 

1. To present^ as far as it possibly can, a realization of that 
unity which seems so greatly desired by Christian churches. 

2. To promote a better knowledge and a closer fellowship 
among the Christian bodies thus uniting. 

3. To secure the effective cooperation of the three bodies in 
evangelistic education and missionary work, and to help them to 
grow into as perfect and indissoluble union as our nation. 
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4. To advise against the unnecessary multiplication of 
churches and to encourage the union of weak churches in the 
same region, wherever it is mutually agreeable to so unite, and 
to invite and encourage the affiliation with the council of other 
Christian bodies cherishing a kindred faith and purpose, 

5. To make the glory of our Redeemer and Lord, and the 
coming of his kingdom our highest ambition and greatest en- 
deavor, to the honor of God the Father, and through the guid- 
ance and power of the Holy Spirit 

V. Confession of Faith. 

The confession of faith adopted by the Dayton Council shall 
be the testimony to the church and the world of The United 
Churches, to the truth as it is in Jesus, in addition to the creedal 
confession of each of these churches. 

VI. Powers and Limitations of the National Council. 

1. Tli£ power of the National Council shall be deliberative 
and advisory, but not legislative. 

2. It is expressly agreed that each body entering into this 
union shall retain full and complete ownership and control of 
all its property, of whatsoever kind, all its customs and methods 
of religious work, its methods of ministerial supply, and its con- 
fession of faith, and the name of the denomination. 

3. It shall earnestly unite in devising ways and means to 
carry into effect any and all of the purposes named in Article 4, 
above, and advise each of these bodies to accept the same as its 
own will and action. 

VII. Order of Voting. 

Whenever called for by a majority of the delegates of any 
one of these denominations, the vote shall be taken by denomi- 
nations, a majority of the votes of each denomination being 
necessary to decide a question. 

On all other questions a majority vote of The United Council 
shall decide. 

*VIII. Meeting of the National Council. 

After the union of churches is ratified by the several denomi- 
nations entering into the union the first meeting of the National 
Council shall be held at such time and place as a committee of 
three from each denomination shall decide, and thereafter it 
shall meet every fifth year, at such time and place as the execu- 
tive committee of the National Council shall decade* Each de- 
nomination shall provide for the expenses of its own delegates* 
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1. The order of business and program of the National Coun- 
cil shall be provided by the executive committee of the National 
Council, and published in the organs of these denominations 
inree months preceding the meeting of the council 

2. Amendments. These articles may be amended at any 
meeting of the National Council by a majority vote of the dele- 
gates of each denomination entering into this union, provided 
notice of the proposed change is made in the program three 
months previous. 

remarks : 

1. This plan seems to remove all the difficulties and objec- 
tions known to its author ; but it is offered only as a contribution 
to aid in solving the problems of church union. 

2. The widely differing nature of the vested rights in the 
several denominations seems to prevent merging the property 
of the several denominations. The Congregationalists have no 
property owned and controlled by the denomination ; but their 
property is all held by incorporated boards, not subject to the 
authority of the denomination. This is partly true of the Meth- 
odist Protestants. But the United Brethren in Christ as a de- 
nomination own and control all their property, except where the 
laws of the State make other provisions. It is not here sug- 
gested which is the better way ; but it now seems impossible to 
convey the property of the three bodies to a united body, ex- 
cept as the States merged into the American union. 

3. This plan makes a united church, which is both, a federal 
and an organic union after the type of our nation which is 
both ; and it ought to please both those who want church, federa- 
tion and those who want an organic union. One has but to 
ask if our nation is an organic body to convince himself that 
this type of union is as organic as any other type. At the same 
time all the advantages claimed for mere federation are secured ; 
that is, each denomination retains its own name, property, pol- 
ity, creed, and customs. Nothing valuable or cherished by any 
one is sacrificed. What will be gained by each may bo seen by 
again reading Article 4. 

4. This plan provides for the easy maintenance of the rights 
of the smallest as w T ell as the largest body entering the union, 
as seen in Article 7. 

5. This plan removes the serious problem of name for the 
united body ; each denomination retains its present name, as the 
States entering the union retained their former names. 

6. This plan provides for cooperation in all right ways, and 
for such merging at all times and places as the denominations 
may desire, and the wisdom of the National Council may advise. 
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THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE WORLD. 

BY PROF. WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D. 

(An address made before the National Congregational Council at Dee 
Moines, Iowa.) 

We must ask ourselves what we mean by an absolute or final 
religion; for we must reckon with, the fact that some will 
accuse us of arrogance if we insist that a final and universal 
religion is possibla Who are w r e, they will urge, to lay down 
the program for the ages and to assert that we know what man 
is to believe and to experience, even until time ends and the 
eternal world is unfolded to our view ? As a matter of fact, 
there are many facts which we know absolutely, and which we 
know can never change. That two and two make four ; that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points; that 
every event must have its causal origin and its own end ; that 
the earth moves on its own axis, and also around the sun ; that 
duty is absolute; that justice is duty; these, and many other 
principles which no sane and no honorable man will question, — 
these are final truths for reason and from experience, out of 
which the substance of our social life is fashioned. The ages 
of human history can use these, can study to understand them, 
can watch their universal influences over the making of man- 
kind; but those ages can never obliterate them from human 
reason nor rear the structure of truth and goodness without 
them. 

So with the idea of a final and universal religion. It does 
not imply that progress is impossible, that no more light is to 
be gained concerning God and man; but it does assert that 
further progress is to be permanently conditioned to the ,end 
of time by the central features of the Christian faith. Hence- 
forth all growth in the love and worship of God, all growth in 
the purity and strength of human character, all growth in the 
apprehension of all truth, must be grounded as really and as 
fully upon the gospel of Christ as upon the categories of reason 
or the laws of the physical universe. That is what we mean 
by the final religion. 

Let me try to illustrate this by describing briefly certain 
elements in the Christian faith which have the nature of abso- 
luteness or finality. There are many of them, and several have 
been deliberately discussed in the New Testament itself, where 
the problem was raised, as it was more than onoe in the Apos- 
tolic church. 
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In the first place, the Christian faith arose and is main- 
tained through the conviction that God entered into union with 
the human race in the person of Jesus Christ. I am not con- 
cerned now with definitions of that Person, nor with discussions 
about the manner in which that union was consummated. The 
one fact before us is that, according to the New Testament, 
God spoke to humanity, not in a prophet nor in a priest, whose 
origin and conditions of life were like those of ancient prophets 
or priests, taken from among men. God has spoken to us in 
one whose nature is that of "a Son." All his earthly story is 
enriched, interpreted, and glorified by his unique relation to 
God and to the race. He comes burdened with eternal powers 
and makes them gifts to us. Xow this faith of Christendom 
in the Incarnation means that no higher form of connection 
between God and man in time is conceivable. This person of 
Christ conditions the development of the race in its knowledge 
of God and in its union with God. I do not mean that it is 
of such a nature as to force our reason like an axiom of mathe- 
matics. I do not mean that all men who accept it are bound to 
define it in the same terms. It is an object of faith, an his- 
torical fact, an act of God so grand, so rich in content, so 
charged with moral and spiritual significance, that it must be 
viewed with divided interest by different minds. But I do 
say that it belongs to the very essence of the Christian religion, 
and that, for those who so accept it, the incarnation of the Son 
of God is one of those facts which we must call final. Hence- 
forth history moves upon that as a door upon its hinges. Hence- 
forth God and man are related to one another for all Christian 
thought and conduct, for all the processes of the divine life in 
man, through the eternal Person, Jesus Christ. He is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forevermore. 

In the second place, let me name the revelation in Christ of 
the supreme standards of holiness and love. No one who has 
an eye for the spiritual universe will deny that these words 
cover the highest conceivable elements of human life. As per- 
sonality is supreme over all other forms of reality, so the 
supreme qualities of a personal being are holiness and love. It 
is a good thing to be wise, and a good thing to be strong; but 
wisdom and strength can themselves be devastated by sin and 
hate. They, to reach their full meaning and value, must be 
saturated by that without which nothing matters, unto which 
all the universe bows in reverence and admiration — the spirit 
of holiness and of love. Xow the world has labored long to 
discover the supreme laws of human action. Slowly in ancient 
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times they felt their way, and brilliant were some of those 
flashes which fell upon their minds of that which is right and 
good. But in vain we look among their religionists, their poets, 
their philosophers, for any clue to the absolute nature of right- 
eousness or the eternal glory of love. Christ made a new world. 
When men had seen and known and handled him, the Word of 
Life ; when, after the deed of God upon the cross and after the 
deed of God on the resurrection morning, they received his 
Spirit; when human eyes looked out upon life from the new 
day which he had created, to them the heart of holiness and of 
love, the heart of God, stood revealed. The Sermon on the 
Mount fell like seed from the lips of Jesus. His parables of 
generosity and mercy enshrine his spirit forever in their words 
of gold; but the fountain of the ethics of Christendom is 
beyond and above even these. The final law and the final love 
were struck from history, as the water from the rock, by the 
deed of holy love upon the cross. There the Lawgiver of the 
mount sealed his law in his own blood ; there the Preacher of 
love paid the last demands of an absolute love to meet the abys- 
mal need of man. There man found and finds to-day that^ in 
the life of the eternal God, a righteous will and a limitless love 
reign supreme. 

Xow the religion which makes that law and that love clear 
and sure, the religion which brings this mercy of God to bear 
upon the sinful man in the hour of his moral and mortal agony, 
— that religion is final. There is much to do in interpreting 
and applying these great facts, these deeds of God, to individ- 
uals and to all the details of life. There is room and need for 
endless progress here. No age has been without its protest 
against some portion of that law or some aspect of that love. No 
age has been without confusion regarding the particular manner 
in which various laws apply to particular emergencies of society. 
But to the conscience of the Christian man there is no doubt 
that holiness and love are objective facts, realized before the 
world's eyes in a manner which can neither be repeated nor sur- 
passed. This revelation is supreme and final. 

In the third place, the Christian religion has conferred on all 
believers the consciousness of, or conscious faith in the posses- 
sion of an eternal life. We know how the ancient world yearned 
after a future. There is no religion which does not include in 
some measure the thought of the under world, the further stage 
into which men pass at death. Even Buddhism, by its very 
anxiety to avoid a continued existence in another world, at least 
affirms that mankind is in imminent danger of getting there. 
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Here again Christianity comes upon the world like a burst of 
sunlight after a long and obscuring gloom. With its message of 
the resurrection life, with its vision of a spiritual body and a 
new heaven and a new earth, of a human destiny whose pattern 
is set forth in the triumph of Jesus, the gospel speaks like 
springtime after winter, like morning after night, like radiant 
health after pining and despair. Any religion which contains 
a doctrine of man's final destiny thereby partakes of finality and 
seeks at once to make itself universal. Hence the missionary 
spirit of Buddhism; hence the passionate self-sacrifice of Mo- 
hammedans ; hence, too, the sublime energies of the Christian 
church. When it works, its eyes are upon the destiny of the race. 
Not here is humanity at home ; not here are the true needs of 
our heart fulfilled. Neither society nor the individual can be- 
come complete amid the uncertainties, the struggles, the sins of 
the earthly life. That which is seen is temporal ; that which is 
not seen is eternal. "It is not yet manifest what we shall be." 
"When He shall appear we shall be like him." , 

We might easily add to our list of those elements in Chris- 
tianity which constitute it for our reason and our faith the final 
or absolute religion. Let these suffice. They enable us to face 
the world with the great conviction that man was made for 
Christ as truly as Christ for man. The deep, the deepest mys- 
tery of sin is here resolved, not in a mere theory of its origin or 
issues, but in an actual removal of sin from the individual rec- 
ord and the individual heart by the will of God, through Jesus 
Christ The grave which confronts each man can be looked 
upon by the man who knows and believes in the power of the 
risen Christ as already mastered. In his very faith he has the 
seed of life indissoluble and divine. And all this the individual 
receives and realizes, not in virtue of personal and private en- 
dowments and graces, but simply because he i& a man. The gos- 
pel is for this man because it is for man. Because it is absolute 
and final in its very nature and in its relation to the race, there- 
fore it becomes the ground of final hope, the fountain of ever- 
lasting life to each human soul. 

Is it not evident, then, that such a religion must become uni- 
versal? Somehow its inherent nature must find expression; 
somehow its absolute and final value must come into direct rela- 
tion with every man. No solitary soul must be robbed of that 
which in the purpose of God is created and intended for man as 
man. Every man must have the chance of tasting manhood, 
and manhood has not reached its opportunity, has not come in 
sight of its own supreme possibilities, until the absolute grace of 
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God, all his holiness and all his love, are there revealed in one 
great heart, on one great cross and throne. 

But, some one will say, how is the sublime task to be accom- 
plished ? and the answer, of course, is a very simple one. The 
absolute religion makes itself universal through the witness and 
lives of its believers. That also is too large a field to discuss 
just now. I must be content to touch it at one point. In the 
evolution of human experience the divine Spirit engages the 
free action of man himself. Man is present at, and is watching, 
nay, assisting, his own creation after the image of God in Christ 
Jesus. As he looks upon the redemption into which he has come 
he not merely congratulates himself, but studies its bearing 
upon the race; and not only so, but seeks to know what part, 
with his mind and his heart, he may have in the task of God. 
Christianity spreads by awakening in us the passion for its own 
extension. 

Let us be content to name three of the great thoughts which 
have become motive powers of immeasurable importance in the 
Christianizing of the world. 

1. When the apostle Paul wrote his letter to the Roman 
Christians he felt himself compelled to justify his desire to visit 
the imperial city. He did so on two broad and general grounds. 
The first was that Christianity is the absolute and universal re- 
ligion. "It is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth." The second was that his own share in the power of 
the gospel made him a debtor to all mankind. "I am debtor 
both to Greeks and to barbarians." "I am debtor." There are 
debts which crush and there are debts which ennoble a man. A 
man may sleep and wake under the terrible bondage of an obli- 
gation which haunts him. To have incurred it is a dishonor. 
To fail in it is like the bitterness of death. It sows in his heart 
fear and shame before men ; it starts in their minds distrust and 
dislike of him. But there is an indebtedness whose very yoke is 
an honor and whose burden is joy. It springs not from poverty 
but from wealth, not from failure but from achievement It 
goes forth in splendid labor, inspiring alike the debtor and the 
receiver of his free and happy toiL This is the indebtedness of 
the man who is blessed, because he is blessed, to the man who is 
unblessed, that he may become blessed. It is a principle of wide 
application. It inspires the modern glorious ideals of educa- 
tion. It is beginning like a divine ferment to work in the 
thoughts of those who face all kinds of social and industrial 
problems and, indeed, all human duties. But as a working 
principle in human life it has its historic origin and its perma- 
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nent energy here, in the indebtedness of the Christian man to 
the human race. 

But this debt has its own peculiar conditions and its own 
characteristic emotion. It works through a pitying Jove. Be- 
hind Paul's great phrase, "I am debtor both to the Greeks and 
to the barbarians," there is a deep movement of the heart It is 
the same emotion which breaks out later in the same epistle as 
he thought of the position of Israel. "I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not> my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy 
Ghost that I have great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart. 
For I oould wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren's sake, my kinsmen after the flesh." There speaks 
the passion that can conquer a world. If that glorious extrava- 
gance, that spiritual self-contradiction of love to God and man, 
can repeat itself in other hearts, who or what shall stem its tide ? 
It shall yet cast its "pure ablution'' upon all of "earth's human 
shores," and save the world from its threatening anathema, its 
curse and doom. The church has lost much power through loss 
of a sincere compassion for the heathen man and the rejector 
of Christ. There never can be a passionate evangelism except 
out of the depths of a passionate pity. We are timid about the 
word "lost." We play around it with our petty marginal glosses 
taken from magazines, and from amateur theologians, and from 
third-rate poetasters who only see an inch deep into the heart 
of man. We are afraid, I say, to put anything of the absolute, 
of the eternal, into that word "lost" ; but it came from the lips 
of Christ ; but it brought the Son of man from God's throne ; 
but it thrust through his heart with sorrow on the hill slopes of 
Galilee and in the streets of Jerusalem; but it cost the Father 
that eternal sorrow which spoke on Calvary, when he spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all. All the possibil- 
ities of a free will, all the sanctities of a holy love, all the brim- 
ming cup of Gethsemane, all the horror of the death of Christ, 
all the eternal love of God, must go to form our conception of 
the meaning of that word "lost." 

And thus, and thus, our debt will rise up before us. Then 
we who by God's grace are being saved shall look out with our 
eyes upon the old world. When that great compassion humbles, 
purifies, permeates, compels us all, the Christianization of the 
world will approach its consummation. 

2. We have already seen that the central figure and the real 
foundation of all that is final in Christianity is in the person of 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God; It is therefore natural 
to expect that he should directly act upon the motives of his 
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disciples in this world mission. If compassion for man draws 
ns, it is devotion to the purpose and spirit and word of Christ 
which impels us manwards. Loyalty is one of the great words 
of modern speech. To be loyal, to be trusty, is to command 
admiration and confidence. History is full of thrilling in- 
stances of loyalty. The capacity of man for that great virtue is 
inexhaustible. The mother's devotion to her child, the patriotic 
love of the fatherland, the friend's sacrifice, even of life, for his 
friend, the lofty consecration of great souls to great ideals and 
unselfish tasks, these and many other forms of loyalty make the 
very substance of history and cover its pages with glory. But 
human loyalty has reached its highest expression in relation to 
the person of Christ. He claimed it from men in words which 
still sometimes stun our reason — "He that loveth father and 
mother more than me is not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of me; and he that doth 
not take up his cross and follow after me is not worthy of me." 
Those words, which seem to loosen the most sacred ties of blood 
and love on earth, could only be justified by his divinity and his 
cross; nay, they can only be justified in history by his power, 
through that very command and our acceptance of it, to make 
those ties dearer and firmer than they were before. But expe- 
rience has proved that behind them, as he spoke them, there beat 
the very heart of love divine, all love excelling. Experience 
has proved that in those communities in which the love of 
Christ's person is made supreme the love of hxunan kinship is 
made divine. The preacher of the gospel has resolved to make 
the love of Christ supreme in his life, the molding principle of 
his career. 

Hence it is that we find the apostle glorying in his weakness, 
in his trials, in his sufferings. He sees that more sorrow was 
necessary than that of Christ ere the actual salvation of the 
world could be attained. In a bold and passionate phrase he has 
said it all. In his own sufferings he is making up that which 
was lacking in the afflictions of Christ, The gospel has to be 
both created and proclaimed in order that the world may be 
saved. Christ could not do both. He created it ; man must pro- 
claim it. But in each task sacrifice is absolutely necessary. 
There is no creating a gospel without the agony of a cross, and 
a man cannot carry its message without tasting its pain. But 
in that very thought the apostle finds inspiration. To suffer as an 
apostle is to suffer after and for and with Jesus Christ. It is to 
be associated in God's high purpose with the Redeemer of the 
world. It is to be made partaker in that sorrow of God from 
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which all the story of redemption has its rise. In our day it is 
the custom of many to rest their missionary enthusiasm upon the 
great commission, "Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations ; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world." These numberless young men and women who 
have volunteered to do their part in Christianizing the world 
have heard those words as a soldier hears the words of a com- 
mander loved and trusted. It is no slavery to obey his com- 
mands; no lash is needed to drive his soldiers to an unwilling 
warfare. His w r ord, because it is his, is enough to make the 
warm blood tingle and the young eye flash, and Christianity 
has awakened in one more heart the passion for its own exten- 
sion. 

3. Once more let me revert to the man who w T as the greatest 
of all Christ's missionaries, and the laying bare of whose heart 
has revealed to all generations the nature and power of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ as no other life has done. When writing 
to the Corinthian church, in the energy of his great thought he 
uttered many striking words about the Christian ministry, but 
none is more remarkable than this, "We are fellow-workers 
with God." The very heart of Christian experience is found 
in the new and conscious fellowship with God through faith in 
Christ Jesus. This fellowship is not exhausted in mere inter- 
change of thought or in experience of mutual love. The divine 
is a creative life, and fellowship is not complete which does not 
share that creative energy and end of God. As I said before, 
God's method of evolution in man consists in using the mind 
and will and love of man to work out his august doings. But 
the other side to that is obvious. Man is a coworker with God. 
He is allowed to see the end, he is allowed to grasp the means, 
he is allowed to put his own strength into the building of the 
house of God, whose stones of quivering life and ringing joy are 
the purified souls of men. It is not a thought which we can 
elaborate. It is one which steals into our minds as we sit alone 
and meditate. It is too great to be described, too subtle to be 
made explicit, too close to heart and conscience to be rudely 
urged and pressed by man on man. But look at it. To see the 
far-off end of God, a human race perfected in eternity in Christ 
Jesus. To feel its glory. To know that we may work with 
God for that! 

If my argument has been in the main a sound one; if Chris- 
tianity is the absolute and final religion ; if it awakes the pas- 
sion for its own extension through the motives which we have 
named ; if the church of Christ can be stirred by a firm and deep 
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pity for the world as Christless, hopeless, lifeless; if the church 
can follow the will of Christ as the army goes out to fight for all 
that is dearest on earth ; if the church of Christ can realize what 
it is to be coworkers with God in his eternal purpose, then I re- 
turn to our starting-point : the Christianization of the world is 
inevitable. 



WHY DO PEOPLE GO TO CHURCH? 

BY WM. D. STRATTOX, PH.D. 

The inquiry in the above subject-title may be answered by 
saying that people go to church because they endeavor to 
identify themselves with some desire or desires which they wish 
gratified and further fixed permanently by self-realization in 
life, or they attend church services through the influence, con- 
scious or unconscious, of others. The desire or desires rise into 
a motive upon the self -identification. The motive, as in other 
actions of life, is not always simple, but rather complex ; that is, 
the leading desire is somewhat shaded or influenced by other 
desires, and people go to church, not from one desire alone, but 
from one principal desire, and perhaps a number of lower de- 
sires. It is also true that the principal desire in those that at- 
tend churches is not always the same in different individuals, 
and hence lower desires will not always be the same, as they 
must take their range from the chief desire. The motive must 
be a complex one, and variable, and the answer difficult. We, 
however, make a few general reflections. 

The highest general motive that people have for attending 
church is that they may come into and continue in harmonious 
relations with God. Many people, like the poor Indian, see 
the manifestation of God "in cloud and hear him in the wind," 
or the range of manifestation is extended through intelligence 
"far as the solar walk or milky way," yet in each manifestation 
of God in the objective world or cosmos, there is but a vague, 
undefined, and an "inscrutable pow r er" manifested. All men 
by nature instinctively feel that they are in the presence of a 
"somewhat" — all powerful — and before which they are im- 
potent. In other words, they are dependent upon the independ- 
ent; they and all about them are relative to the Absolute. A 
certain awe must strike them as they stand in nature before the 
presence of this "Inscrutable Power." A feeling of indiscrib- 
able weakness and dependence must overtake them, and yet the 
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objective world does not reveal this Power, and renders no help 
to dependent man. When we turn from the objective world to 
the subjective world, then the "Inscrutable Power" takes on per- 
sonality and becomes a great Architect — a great Designer — an 
all-powerful sustainer. The voice of reason will never lead us 
to him— but to the Absolute, the Architect, the Designer, and 
then only to the footprints of his power. The soul yearning for 
him is met by the majestic picture, the glorious cosmos, the 
wonderful building, and must remain unsatisfied as long as it 
only looks to nature and reason. The winds blow, the grass 
grows, and the stars shine — all singing, "the hand that made us 
is divine." When we go to nature we apprehend him there, but 
not near us, for we are nearer to ourselves than we are to na- 
ture, and he is not in us rationally, for in our rational flesh 
dwelleth no good thing — he is beyond us as an Architect. 

Having failed, both in the objective and the subjective world, 
to find more than the manifestations of him, the soul now 
turns his feet to the sanctuary, where, by revelation, he dis- 
covers what was heretofore hid to the eye of sense or the percep- 
tion of reason. A new world is open to him, namely, a spirit 
world. The senses revealed an objective world, the reason and 
self-consciousness a subjective world, and the faith faculties, 
exercised upon the tilings of revelation, a spirit world. God is 
a Spirit, and we can come into harmonious relations with him 
— have a knowledge of him, of his requirements, his laws, his 
blessings and privileges, and our duties and responsibilities — 
through faith. When we learn that sin, which is practically 
unbelief, has wrought alienation from God ; that sin is a disease 
which continually corrupts the body, and has already caused 
the death of the spirit; that we and our fellow-men are power- 
less to help under such a condition, and that all self-efforte only 
tend to further alienation from God, as they imply a lack of 
trust which is the only condition of help ; that we are poor and 
miserable, having only a hope of this present world, and that 
cut short by transgression, then in our helpless, dependent, sin- 
ful, and hopeless condition we long for the courts of our God, 
where we may learn of one mighty to save and strong to deliver; 
then we have a. passionate longing for the life that abides, know- 
ing that the life in the flesh is temporal ; and then we have a de- 
sire to learn and fulfill every condition whereby we may be 
reconciled to him. I say long for the courts of God, because it 
is through the sanctuary, by the Word and by the Spirit, that 
God reveals himself. 

The church is the body of Christ, of which he is the head, 
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and through which the Holy Spirit operates. The visible church 
is the symbol of the invisible church, and we draw near through 
the symbol as an expression of our faith, the prime condition of 
our reconciliation and favor. We attend the services of the 
sanctuary because the sanctuary is x the most enduring emblem 
of the presence of God, and because our growing likeness to him 
depends upon our dwelling in his presence, with a determina- 
tion to obey his commands. The passionate longing of the oonl 
to be like God, as well as to have been created in his image ; to 
have his favor because living in harmony with him ; to be 
emancipated from sin because a miracle is wrought in human 
nature; to be a coworker with him in the great scheme of 
human redemption because he carries on his work through 
sympathy and love manifested through us; to be a sharer in the 
hope of eternal glory because he has promised it; to live in ex- 
pectancy of future rewards because of faithful service, leads the 
soul to the fullest consecration, and to a supremo devotion to 
God. This consecrated service and supreme devotion is man- 
ifested in the interest taken in the varied forms of worship in 
the sanctuary, including that of benevolence. If a man is to 
know the will of God, and to do the will of God ; if he is to be 
conformed to his image, and to grow in his likeness, which 
means the development of all the Christian virtues and graces, 
then he must become a disciple or a learner ; he must delight 
himself in divine worship and in the ordinances of God's house. 
In short, duty, obedience, and disposition must harmonize. 

The disciple learns of duty where the oracles of God are held 
sacred, where the sense of these oracles are expounded ; where 
the Word of God is studied, and where the ordinances of the 
church are solemnized. To edify the body of Christ, which is 
the church, that body must be present. 

Besides the desire to be in harmony with God manifested in 
worship, which includes repentance, faith, praise, communion, 
fellowship, petition, obedience, and service, there is the desire 
for fellowship with one another. How precious it is to meet 
those who have obtained "like precious faith." It is a joy to be 
in the company of those who have had kindred experiences to 
that of our own, even though these experiences are those of 
suffering and grief. How blessed it is to know that the sym- 
pathy of a fellow-brother shares my burden and makes it 
lighter. This cultivated desire for the exchange of mutual help 
and sympathy is a fascinating acquisition. To many a father 
and mother in Israel, when deprived of the privilege of the fel- 
lowship of the saints at stated meeting times, it is a greater loss 
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to them than that of property or health. "How good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." 

Another desire entering into the complex motive for attend- 
ing church is the craving for society of our social natures. We 
are social creatures, and cannot well live alone. Robinson 
Crusoe did not dwell alone on the lonely island from choice, 
but from necessity. His desires ran fever high for home, for 
native land, and the sound of the church-going bell, and when 
he saw the footprint of a fellow-man his entire thought of his 
lonely condition changed. The church gathering is not the only 
social gathering, but it, is the principal one on Sunday, and to 
the toiler of the week it furnishes the opportunity to satisfy the 
longing for the society of others. 

Then, again, many more attend church to hear the first word 
uttered in behalf of moral reform. The pulpit is not weak in 
its declarations for righteousness, and it is only the exception 
when wrong doing is condoned. Wrongs abound, and must be 
made right. Law cannot make wrongs right without the help 
of public sentiment,, which in reality is the forerunner of law. 
The pulpit is the greatest factor in the molding of public sen- 
timent. It stands for righteousness, for justice, and for truth. 

There are lower desires that enter into the motive for attend- 
ing church, such as that of curiosity, that of vanity, that of 
criticism, that of doubt, or scorn, that of following the example 
or influence* of another, and to cherish the aesthetic feelings. 
The gossip, the cynic, the hypocrite, and Satan also attend 
church, each having a desire to propagate or to counteract the 
motives of those better disposed. Perhaps to have analyzed 
these more fully would have shown better, by way of contrast, 
why the sincere and the devout attend church services, but this 
larger analysis and amplification must be omitted for the pres- 
ent. 

Lake Odessa, Mich. 

We may observe in this the difference between Christ and 
the tempter. Christ hath his fan in his hand, and he fanneth 
us ; the devil has a sieve in his hand and he sifteth us. Now, a 
fan casteth out the worst and keepeth in the best ; a sieve keep- 
eth in the worst and casteth out the best. So Christ and his 
trials purgeth chaff and corruption out of us, and nourisheth 
his graces in us. Contrariwise, the devil, what evil soever is in 
us, he confinneth it ; what faith or good thing soever, he weak- 
eneth it — Trapp. 
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JUVENILE COURTS. 

BY REV. CRAWFORD JACKSON. 

(A paper read at the fifth annual meeting of Georgia State Sociological 
Society, held in Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga., June 27, 1900.) 

We are living in a sociological age. It is a good thing for 
humanity that problems relating to human brotherhood are now 
receiving not only popular, but scientific treatment Xo one of 
the many sociological problems calling for attention is of more 
importance than that of how to deal with wayward, dependent, 
and criminal children. 

We are waking up to the fact that the methods hitherto 
adopted in dealing with the criminal child have been bad; it is 
hardly possible to conceive of any worse. Instead of weaning 
him away from his evil ways, we have confirmed him in them ; 
instead of closing the door to wrongdoing, we have opened it 
wide and invited him to enter it; instead of surrounding him 
with helpful, elevating, virtuous, and ennobling conditions, so 
as to inspire within him lofty ideals and afford opportunities 
for their attainment, we have closed to him that door of hope by 
surrounding him with a criminal environment, giving him as 
daily and nightly companions the most degraded and hardened 
habitues of our jails and chain-gangs, and for tutors we have pro- 
vided him with degenerates and past masters in crime. What 
wonder if the boy whose first delinquency is nothing more than 
an outburst of boyish playfulness, should come out of the ordeal 
no longer a playful child but an embittered victim of an insane 
system, possessed with one desire, to get even with society which 
has wronged him and ruined his character and reputation. He 
is not only embittered, he is dangerous, for he has been dili- 
gently taught the tricks and ways of crime by his older fellow- 
prisoners. 

We start on the assumption that we are dealing with a child 
of God and not with a little devil in human shape. We feel that 
our task is rather to correct a mistake than to punish a crima 
We recognize in the wayward child a better self to which we 
can appeal with the happiest results. 

If asked to define briefly the juvenile court and probation 
system, I would say it is such a court as proves in the person of 
the presiding judge a wise father to the wayward child in the 
adjudication of his case, and the probation officer an intelligent 
and patient mother to the same neglected and delinquent child. 

18 
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Thus combining the best principles of fatherhood and mother- 
hood, as well as of jurisprudence, the juvenile court is preemi- 
nently a family court. 

My ideal of a juvenile courtroom would resemble a large 
parlor with a decidedly homelike appearance. And, whilst 
there might be well-founded objections to a secret session, yet 
the nature of the case suggests the desirability of discouraging 
the attendance of any one outside the circle of those personally 
interested. But if there be a clergyman, a Sunday-school 
teacher, a district visitor, or any such person, in any way inter- 
ested in the case, their presence should be encouraged ; whilst 
the presence of parents or guardians should be obligatory. 
With such surroundings it will be possible to impress the young 
delinquent with the serious consequences that might follow his 
persistence in a wrong course, and at the same time encourage 
him in well doing and give him genuine proof of the sincerity 
and kindness of his friends and their willingness to help him in 
every effort to elevate himself. Under such circumstances new 
aims, new hopes, and new ambitions will be inspired ; the boy 
would walk out of the courtroom, his face towards the rising 
sun, his heart beating with aspirations of noble endeavor. This 
surely is better than putting a boy on trial in a police court, the 
very atmosphere of which reeks with crime, and sending him 
thence with a heavy and vindictive heart to occupy a prison cell 
or wcrk in chains with negroes on the county roads. 

When a boy is overtaken in a fault which brings him face tt.« 
face with municipal or State law, his act may, from a legal 
standpoint, be correctly described as a crime, since crime is a vio- 
lation of human law, but our object is to keep the idea of crime 
as far as? possible in the background. We want the boy to 
undorst'ind that he has committed a mistake, that he has done 
wrong, but we do not want him to feel that he is a criminal. 
From our point of view, it is the worst possible policy to attach 
the stigma of crime to a juvenile delinquent Our aim is to 
segregate him as far as possible from criminal associations. It 
would be well to ignore entirely the very idea o*f crime. There 
should be no semblance to criminal court procedure in dealing 
with him. 'Hie formalities of a court, should, as far as possible, 
be dispensed with. The case should be considered not. in a room 
where older prisoners are tried, not even in the same building, 
not even near it. Its proceedings should not be reported in the 
papers as criminal proceedings. It were better to keep the 
matter out of the papers altogether, but if this is not practicable 
it will be no difficult matter to inspire the local journalists with 
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our own sympathetic and philanthropic spirit so that their refer- 
ence to the proceedings of a juvenile court, shall further, rather 
than hinder, our aims. 

There is a certain popular, brutal attitude toward the crim- 
inal that advocates Draconian severity with the idea of crush- 
ing out crime by sheer brute force. Such a mind conceives the 
criminal to be the vermin, the reptile of society, fit only for ex- 
termination. Such conceptions are relics of a barbarous age 
and altogether unworthy of an age which is beginning to learn 
for the first time in the world's history the lesson of the brother- 
hood of man. Frederick Denison Maurice has finely said, "We 
cannot truly utter the first two words of the Lord's Prayer until 
we realize the brotherhood of man." If we would acceptably 
say "Our Father," we must take all mankind with us to the 
throne of grace. Our whole penological system must be satu- 
rated with the spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus. Our aim 
should be not to crush the criminal, but to redeem him, and 
there is no redemption without love. Iron bars, chains, convicts' 
garb, and prison fare, the society of degenerates and degraded 
associates, are powerless to redeem. On the contrary, if any 
circumstances can place any human being outside the pale of 
redemption, surely such circumstances would. Truly, as Oscar 
Wilde said in his "Ballard of Reading Gaol" : 

"The vilest deeds, like poison weeds, 

Bloom well in prison air: 
It is only what is good in man 

That wastes and withers there. 
Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the warder is Despair." 

All who are interested in humanizing and Christianizing our 
penal methods ought to especially rejoice in the agitation in 
favor of juvenile courts. The need of such courts is very read- 
ily conceded when once the matter is fairly brought before the 
mind. I am convinced that it would require but a few years' 
experience of juvenile courts to demonstrate the desirability of 
introducing the elements of mercy, sympathy, and hope for 
better things when dealing with older criminals whose redemp- 
tion is as desirable, though more difficulty than that of the child. 

My own experience fills me with boundless hopefulness of a 
wonderful and rapid change and improvement in our methods 
of dealing with criminals of all classes. As I have traveled 
through Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, advocating wherever I went the estab- 
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lishment of juvenile courts, I have found an easy and delight- 
ful task to convince the public of the need of reform in our 
dealing with wayward children. The case has but to be stated, 
in most cases, to win immediate consent, and so sure ain I of 
the success of improved methods of dealing with the young 
criminal, that that very success will recommend the application 
of similar methods to all classes of criminals. 

The history of the juvenile court in Georgia is soon told, as 
it dates back but two years. My own personal attention was 
called in that direction by the case of the notorious John Gentle, 
who had been a frequent visitor at the police barracks and had 
been in the chain-gang about a dozen times. I became interested 
in the lad and did what lay in my power to rescue him from a 
career of crime. As many of you know, he is to-day a cause for 
just pride to all who have had any share in his redemption. At 
the time that I became interested in this lad, the Charities Con- 
vention held its annual meeting in Atlanta, with Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, of Denver, Colorado, as one of the speakers. Judge 
Lindsey, while here, visited the city stockade, where he found 
fourteen boys of tender years working, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping in close association with men of the most degraded 
type. He alluded to his visit to our stockade in his convention 
address, and found it an easy task to convince us all of the im- 
mense advantage of the Colorado methods. The Colorado laws 
for dealing with criminal children were ahead of any legislation 
of that kind in any of the States of the Union. Fortunately it 
can no longer make that noble boast, though it may forever 
claim the honor of being the first in a good causa Baltimore, 
New York, Chicago were quick to perceive the excellence of the 
Denver plan, and, with more or less fidelity to follow in her 
footsteps, the Soutli was hardly less prompt in following. I 
was at that time publishing the Christian Union, and I used its 
columns without stint for the purpose of advocating the juvenile 
court in Georgia. I made several journeys, 'advocating this re- 
form, speaking in its behalf in about one hundred Georgia 
towns. As a result of all this agitation, the city of Atlanta in- 
stituted a juvenile court, the sessions of which are held at the 
police barracks, appointing Captain Gloer as probation officer. 

The juvenile court and reformatory system are indissolubly 
bound together. I therefore did not stay the agitation when 
Atlanta instituted its juvenile court, but during the session of 
the legislature of 1905 I interviewed many of our senators and 
legislators, keeping the matter constantly before them until the 
Georgia Reformatory bill was passed and an appropriation of 
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$20,000, which sum has since been expended on the reformatory 
building, now almost ready to be opened at Milledgeville. 

While we rejoice in both these measures, as being distinct 
steps in advance, we cannot but admit that they are far from 
being satisfactory, and in many respects fall short of our ideals. 
Our probation officer is a member of the police force and wears 
the police uniform. The court is held at the police barracks 
and the little fellows who are dealt with there have to breathe 
the atmosphere of crime. The public press chronicles the pro- 
ceedings of that court much in the same way as it chronicles 
proceedings against older criminals. With regard to the re- 
formatory, its location on the prison farm at Milledgeville, 
under the very shadow of the penitentiary, we regard as a fatal 
mistake. Boys who will go there will feel that they are going 
to jail, and when they come away the stigma of crime will 
attach to them. Then, were that institution all that could be 
desired in other respects, it is not large enough to cope w T ith the 
situation. It has accommodation for but one hundred and 
twenty-five boys, whereas the State needs one of a capacity of at 
least ten times that number. In a work like this a great deal, 
one might even say everything, depends on the workers in 
charge. Workers specially trained and adapted by tempera- 
ment, by conscience, and a sense of duty are needed for a work 
like this, but such workers cannot be secured where political in- 
terests prevail. The State reformatory is in politics; all ap- 
pointments in it will be made by politicians and awarded to men 
with political pull, with but little regard for their fitness for 
such work. It is in view of these undeniable facts that some of 
us are convinced that this work cannot be properly done except 
under auspices of private philanthropy. This is why we are 
carrying on the agitation for a Central Juvenile Protectory. 
The best institutions of the kind in the country are thus con- 
ducted. The duly established juvenile courts where they find it 
necessary to commit a child to detention, send the child to one 
of these institutions, which thus becomes the child's legal guar- 
dian and is authorized to detain the child in accordance with 
the orders of the court. 

I have so far regarded this subject from the high vantage 
ground of morality and religion. There is an economic feature 
which is well worthy of our attention. Crime is one of the most 
expensive features of our modern civilization. From recent 
statistics drawn from government documents, our criminals cost 
us $6,000 each per annum, and as our jails and chain-gangs 
hold in durance vile a population of one hundred thousand, this 
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country has to foot a crime bill every year of $600,000,000. 
And now contrast this with our education bill. We have fifteen 
million children in our schools, and we are educating them at a 
cost of $165,000,000. Thus it costs us $11 per annum to edu- 
cate a child, while each criminal costs the country $6,000 per 
year. Crime is very much more expensive than education. 

It will hardly be proper to close this paper ^dthout stating 
that a yery ably drawn and comprehensive Juvenile Court and 
Probation bill, drawn at my request by Attorney Jas. L. Ander- 
son, is now pending before the Georgia Legislature, and is quite 
likely of passage. 

The essential features of this bill are that the Ordinary's 
court in every county in the State shall have jurisdiction in all 
cases of juvenile offenders sixteen years of age and under; that 
the Ordinary or the judge of the Juvenile Court shall appoint in 
those counties having a population of over 100,000, three pro- 
bation officers, or one chief and two assistants; in counties of 
over 50,000, one chief probation officer and one assistant, each 
to get specified salaries. In all other counties the appointment 
of one probation officer is left to the Ordinary, and his salary, 
if any, to the grand jury. These officers have the power and au- 
thority of sheriffs to arrest or re-arrest children coming under 
the jurisdiction of this court.; but their chief business is to con- 
stantly put forth efforts, during the continuance of each child's 
case or the period of probation, looking to his reformation and 
training for good citizenship. 

Another important feature is that parents or guardians can 
be and will be summoned to this court when their children or 
wards are to be tried. Every case is to be carefully investigated, 
not only as to the particular offense, but the surroundings of the 
child when he violated the law and before, including his home 
influences, his advantages, and his disadvantages. This goes 
back to the fountainhead. Moreover, if it can be proved in the 
Juvenile Court that the parent, guardian, agent, corporation, or 
employer of a child has contributed to or is responsible for his 
moral delinquency, such person or persons are guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and are punishable accordingly. 

Such a law in other States and communities has been found 
to work beautifully, reaching out as it does after the delinquent 
child, and also the delinquent parent or other responsible per- 
son. 

But one more wise provision of this bill I will point out: It 
is made unlawful to imprison any child in the State fourteen 
years of age and under, in any common jail, prison-yard, or en- 
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closure, with adult criminals. If the child cannot give bail the 
sheriff or the probation officer, or the presiding judge can have 
him detained in some suitable place till his case is tried, which 
need be but a few hours at best, as the Ordinary's court is prac- 
tically always open. The barbarous custom of putting children 
in the same atmosphere with those more advanced in crime, and 
behind iron l>ars, has no doubt put more iron into the souls of 
wayward children than any other one cause, and every man in 
this day — unless he be a stubborn ignoramus — wants it done no 
more forever. 

Evidently before the days of the best institutions for way- 
ward children, including Juvenile Courts, some one said : 

"Then to the rolling Heav'n itself I cried, 
Asking, 'What lamp had Destiny to guide 
Her little children stumbling in the dark V 
And ; A blind understanding/ Heaven replied." 

The friends of children will suffer me to add : 

From a better Heav'n a gentler voice hath cried, 
The voice of One who hath been crucified, 
Let Justice's sword in Mercy's scabbard rest, 
Its cold keen edge is not for childhood's breast ; 
Xot "understanding blind" its guide shall be, 
"Suffer the lost lambs to come unto ma" 

THE ETERXAL FATHER— ABSOLUTE AND UNIVER- 
SAL SOVEREIGN. 

BY I). K. MILLER, D.D. 

There are centered in each of the persons of the Trinity cer- 
tain attributes in common which force the recognition of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost as the one divine Lord. 
And yet, evidently there are vested in these respective persons 
alone certain offices* either assumed or assigned in the counsels 
of the godhead, for the achievement of which the respective per- 
son is pledged. 

Especially is this true in relation to the redemption and sal- 
vation of our race. These respective offices, whether assumed 
by, or assigned to the respective persons in the Trinity, are in 
sweetest harmony, and accord with the divine will, which is, in- 
deed, the supreme law of the Diety. In the Father is centered 
supreme authority. He is the executive head of the divine gov- 
ernment He proclaims, execute^ and enforces the supreme 
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law of the universe; and this he does, not because this law — his 
will — is arbitrary, but rather the expression of infinite wisdom 
and love. 

The father disposes of all things and events to meet the de- 
mands of his unlimited wisdom, unbounded reason, and infinite 
love. In and through the Father all things are di- 
rected after the counsel of the divine will. Ho forms and exe- 
cutes his own designs. In the Hebrew's Jehovah, and through 
the eternal Father infinite benevolence is directed by infinite 
knowledge and infallible reason. 

I submit, does not our own reason affirm that what infinite 
wisdom and love wills must be right? It too must be right, 
not because Jehovah wills it, but that he wills it because it is 
right and obligatory in the very nature of things. 

Dr. Charles G. Finny, in his "Systematic Theology," says: 
"God's will does not make the things that he commands right, 
fit, proper, and obligatory, in the sense that should he require 
the opposite of what he now requires would be right, fit, proper, 
suitable and obligatory, but in the sense that we need no other 
evidence of what is in itself intrinsically proper, fit, suitable 
and obligatory than the expression of his will." 

The sacred writers, and many of the doers of profane history 
who were brought face to face with the Jehovah — the Eternal 
Father, recognized his absolute and universal sovereignty, and 
proclaimed him "Lord of all." Moses taught Israel to sing: 
"Who is like unto thee, O Lord among the Gods? Who is like 
unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders?" 

David, in his thanksgiving song before the congregation of 
Israel (I. Chron. 29:11-13), exclaimed: "Blessed art thou, O 
Lord the God of Israel, our Father from eternity to eternity. 
Thine, O Lord, is magnificence, and power, and glory, and vic- 
tory : and to thee is praise : for all that is in heaven, and in earth, 
is thine: thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art above all 
princes. Thine are riches, v and thine is glory, thou hast domin- 
ion over all, in thy hand is power and might: in thy hand great- 
ness and the empire of all things." 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, after his dethronement, 
and after his sad experience "among the beasts of the field," 
and "feeding on grass like the ox," said : "I . . . lifted up mine 
eyes unto heaven, and mine understanding returned unto me, 
and I blessed the Most High, . . . and honoured him that liveth 
for ever, whose dominion is an everlasting dominion ; ... he 
doeth according to his will" (Dan. 4:34-35). 
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The Nazarene, Jesus Christ, the only begotten of the Father, 
recognized the fatherhood, and absolute sovereignty of the Je- 
hovah. When he had borne testimony of John, and reproved 
the Pharisees for stupidity, he turned and addressed the Father 
thus: "I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the wise and understanding, 
and didst reveal them unto babes: yea, Father, for so it was 
well-pleasing in thy sight. All things have been delivered unto 
me of my Father"" (Matt. 11 :25-27). 

The Son of God affirmed that in regard to the time deter- 
mined for the judgment day and the execution of his sovereign 
will pertaining thereto, the Father reserved to himself alone this 
knowledge. See Mark 13 :32 : "But of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father. Take ye heed, watch and pray : for ye know not 
when the time is." 

At Gethsemane, when pressed imder the weight of the world's 
sin, hearing the counter appeals from the law of self-protec- 
tion and that of innocent suffering and sacrifice, and confronted 
with his own assumed obligation, before Heaven's assembled 
court, to open that "sealed book" and redeem a lost race, the in- 
carnate Son of God cried: "Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto thee; remove this cup from me: howbeit not what I will, 
but what thou wilt" (Mark 14:36). And again: "O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away from me : never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt" (Matt, 26:39). 

The psalmist quite frequently emphasizes the wonderful wis- 
dom, greatness^ and goodness of Jehovah, as manifest in his uni- 
versal supervision over all creation. Hear him: "Our God *s 
in the heavens; he hath done whatsoever he hath pleased." 
"Our Lord is above all gods." '/Whatsoever the Lord pleased, 
that did he in the heavens and in .the earth, in the seas, and all 
deep-places." "He causeth the vapours to ascend from the 
ends of the earth: he maketh lightnings for the rain; he 
bringeth the wind out of his treasuries." "Great is the Lord, 
and greatly to be praised ; and his greatness is unsearchable." 
"He telleth the number of the stars ; he calleth them all by their 
names; he covereth the heavens with clouds; he giveth snow 
like w r ool and scattereth the hoar-frost." "He prepareth rain 
for the earth, and maketh grass to grow upon the mountains; 
he giveth the beast his food, and the young ravens when they 
cry." 

Aye more; David, though living in an age when the sciences 
had but begun their discoveries, was permitted, through the 
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telescope of inspiration, to take the broader range of observation. 
When as the superior object in value above the heavens, the 
moon and the stars, the chief and most valuable of all objecte 
within the range, and coming under the gracious notice and mer- 
ciful provisions of the Creator, he beheld man, and exclaimed : 
"When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? and the Son of man, that thou visitest 
him?" 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The thoughts here expressed by the psalmist, will recur, 
doubtless, to many of the present, when the increased knowl- 
edge of other worlds comes within the range of their comprehen- 
sion. That amid such a multiplicity of worlds and the atoms 
thereof man should share so much attention, that the great Sove- 
reign of the universe should so continuously supply his wants 
and provide for his welfare, should excite both wonder and ad- 
miration in all. 

See that husbandman, standing in his broad fields, surrounded 
with the myriad grains of wheat, able to tell their number, and 
compute the value of each grain, and to immediately recognize 
the addition or subtraction of but one grain ? Ah, you say, 
such knowledge is not within man's grasp. But look again; 
see him provide against the loss of a single grain, and arrange 
so definitely as to assign each grain to its respective place in the 
granary. Again 1 am told such ability is beyond man's pos- 
sibility. But Jehovah sits enthroned in his universe, giving 
special attention to the very smallest atom, and directing it 
in its particular sphere. Ay, tlie formation of the dewdrop 
and the opening blossom of the wayside flower have 
his care and engage his wisdom, as do the greater 
events that convulse the world and shake its kingdoms. 
Indeed, the hand of our Father may be seen in all the ways of 
providence, and when properly understood indicates infinite 
wisdom and goodness, accompanied with a divine glory which 
lifts the soul into an atmosphere where is ever echoed the 
sublime article of faith, "One God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all." 

It may, as often expressed, be true, that "there are broken 
hearts all around us," and that "the record of burning tears 
and deep-drawn sighs constitute a large chapter in the history 
of the race." But it is also and always true that above the tu- 
mult and within sight and reach of itfl, our Heavenly Father 
sits enthroned, not as an idle spectator, but as a sympathizing 
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friend. "He healeth the broken-hearted and bindeth up their 
wounds." Therefore, 

"Come ye disconsolate, wherein ye lanquish ; 
Here bring your wounded heart, here tell your anguish ; 
Earth hath no sorrows that heaven cannot heal." 

Now, also, let us review what the Son of God, in his uplifting 
discourses on this theme said of his Father's mindfulness of, 
and his provisions for man, namely, "Consider the ravens, 
that they sow not> neither reap; which have no store-chamber 
nor barn ; and God f eedeth them : of how much more value are 
ye than the birds! . . . Consider the lilies > how they grow: 
they toil not> neither do they spin ; yet I say unto you, Even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But 
if God doth so clothe the grass in the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven ; how much more shall he clothe 
you" (Luke 12 :24-28, K. V.). "Are not two sparrows sold for 
a penny ? and not one of them shall fall on the ground without 
your Father : but the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not therefore: ve are of more value than many sparrows" 
(Matt 10:29-31). 

The mindfulness of our Heavenly Father embraces all his 

works, both little things and lowly ones, as well as those that 

are great. 

"He sees with equal eye as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall." 

This mindfulness of the Father is also, by his Son, made to ap- 
pear in loving condeoensions to man's actual conditions, and 
thus seen and understood is amazing in its manifest gracious- 
ness. In these proverbs the incarnate Son gives us lessons on 
providence, enforced by daily observations, easily understood. 
These teach lis to rely on the care of our Heavenly Father. 
For a moment, let us look at these statements: 
The first brings the ravens to view. They neither sow nor 
reap; they possess neither storehouse nor barn. A raven is a 
kind of pirate bird, a bird of prey, a plunderer ; but God feeds 
it. Of how much more value are men than these birds; so 
much more will he care for men. 

The second brings the beautiful lily into the picture. Of 
these most beautiful of all flowers, there are fifty or more varie- 
ties, all ornamental, all beautifully clothed — clothed more richly 
than Solomon in all his glory — clothed of God. The reader 
may tell how the lilies grow. What artist formed and painted 
them ? If God does not make them grow, and if he does not 
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form and clothe them, who do£s ? "Consider the lilies, how they 
grow." Then how much more shall we be clothed ? 

The third calls attention to the sparrow, that almost domestic 
creature which nestles around man's home and sanctuary in 
nearly every clime. It found a place in the Ark, and its chir- 
rup, expressed by its Hebrew name, Tsippor, was in the psalm- 
ist's ear when he watched for the deliverance of his God. Esp 
teemed of little value everywhere, in Palestine two were sold 
for a farthing, which equaled one-half cent in our currency, or 
one sparrow for one-fourth of a cent. Luke reports that five 
sparrows sold for two farthings, equal to two mills each in our 
currency. Xow, these having so little value, it may be asked, 
does God care for sparrows? The answer is at hand. Jesus 
said: "Not one falleth to the ground without, your Father." 
Not one of them is forgotten of God. What then ? "Fear not 
therefore: ye are of more value than many sparrows." 

Again, into this niedley are brought as an object of God's 
notice and care the hairs of our head. In almost every genera- 
tion since the world began the hair of the head has been recog- 
nized as a chief article of adornment Many have given and 
many now give special attention to their hair. With great care, 
by many the hair is adjusted, and, as Milton expressed it: 

"How beautifully 
The golden tresses in wanton ringlets wave." 

It is a fact that for adornment, at times, the demand for hair 
has made it almost a staple in the market. To supply this de- 
mand, in some cases the dead have been raised, and man's in- 
genuity aroused so that .attempts have been made to convert 
grass into hair. This attempt proved successful to the extent 
that many used the artificial product with seeming satisfaction, 
if not pleasure. Who among the many, giving special attention 
to their hair can tell the number of hairs upon their heads, or 
perceive when one is missing ? Not one yet. God is so minute 
in watchfulness that the "very hairs of our head, are all num- 
bered." "Not one falleth without his notice." 

THE FATHER'S SUPERVISION IS UNDER LAW. 

Law controls everything. The life or being of little things is 
limited or conditioned by law which embraces the greater ob- 
jects, each however is confined to its particular orbit. In the 
general w T ay, the law of life and death, of health and sickness, 
of growth and decay, affect the sparrow and the disciple to- 
gether ; and within the sphere to which law limits them provision 
is made for them, and liberty and happiness secured to them. 
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In the great world there are crumbs, and the sparrow finds in 
theni the food needed. Not less certainly, however, are there 
loaves for the disciples and the multitude. If occasionally some 
crumbs or loaves perish, the world is not therefore ruined ; and if 
God's children are sometimes left seeemingly alone to suffer, 
they are not, therefore, left to perish. A certain free- 
dom is given to all ; they seek their food and find it ; and 
when they do not find all, or consume all, other ends are met. 
God does not bind down the action of living things to 
a dead uniformity. Life has liberty within its own sphere, 
and hence the variety. Providence, rightly luiderstood, 
allows great variety and much freedom. Every indi- 
vidual of the most minute organism has its own history, its own 
development, its own locality, its special relation to one part 
of creation, and in this regard cannot be identical with any 
other. This, in respect to things which perish may seem tri- 
vial, but when applied to man, it becomes full of interest. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

THE UNITY OF EDUCATION AND KELIGION.* 

BY REV. LUCIUS HARRISON THAYER. 

Just before Easter, a great student^ who w T as also a great 
teacher, left his books and laboratories, left this corner of the 
universe which he knew so well, left the many-sided earthly 
fellowship which interested him so deeply, and went out, we 
may believe, an undaunted soul, keen to learn new lessons as he 
investigates other conditions where God dwells, and as he re- 
joices and serves in a more complex and delightful spiritual fel- 
lowship than this world affords. 

Nathaniel S. Shaler w T as a professor in a great university, 

but he was also a ripened soul. He was a learned man, but he 

had gotten wisdom, a principal thing. lie was an instructor in 

geology, but he was an educator of men. We have listened to 

the appreciative tributes of pupils and colaborers. We have 

recalled some of the words and much of the spirit in which he 

narrated the "Outlines of the Earth's History," and in which 

he fruitfully interpreted and skilfully enforced the principles 

of man's life and relationships upon the earth, as he wrote of 

"The Individual," "The Neighbor," and "The Citizen." Once 

more we have listened to the lines of his Phi Beta Kappa poem : 

*A paper read before the State Association of Congregational churches at 
Kxeter, X. H., May 23, 1900. 
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"Know ye God's valor goes 
On two legs of a man, and that his heart 
Is ark to hold the covenants that seal 

His right as man." 

And, listening and recalling, we behold a universe which is not 
only the expression of God's wisdom and power, but is also the 
Father's house, where man abides, developing under the 
gracious tutelage of the Father himself until the child of 
earth becomes a wise, reverent^ valorous, brother-loving son of 
God. 

We have referred to Dean Shaler at this time with no inten- 
tion of making any discriminating appraisal of the man, but 
because his career, comprising what he did, what he said, and 
what he was, affords a striking exposition of education in its 
highest terms, and he is a living demonstration of the funda- 
mental harmony and essential unity of education and religion. 

If we may still further indicate in terms of life the proposi- 
tion which we are set to defend, we most naturally turn to the 
classic figure of Arnold of Rugby, exponent of all true teachers 
who have sought not to inform minds or sharpen wits, but to 
discover and enkindle souls. 

Of the great father, the accomplished son wrote: 

"Still thou performest the word 

Of the spirit in whom thou dost live, 

Prompt, unwearied, as here, 

Still thou upraiseth with zeal 

The humblest good from the ground, 

Sternly represseth the bad ; 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 

Those who with half-open eyes 

Tread the border-land dim 

Twixt vice and virtue; revivest, 

Succorest This was thy work, 

This was thy life upon earth. 
****** 

Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 
And, at the end of the day, 
O faithful shepherd ! to come 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand." 

Finally, there comes before us the figure of Him to whom we 
all bow; the Master of our thinking and the Lord of our lives. 
He was the great Teacher. He came that men might have life, 
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and might have it abundantly, and this through a knowledge of 
their Father and his Son Jesus Christ 

Here we would gladly rest our argument for the unity of 
education and religion. Certainly in the personality and 
careers of great teachers education and religion are blended 
into one. 

But if the purposes of this hour compel us to turn away from 
the luminous and inspiriting demonstrations of our theme avail- 
able in life itself, to some proof attempted through the use of 
imperfect word symbols and cold and halting logical forms, we 
shall find ourselves first of all entering the field of definitions. 

Here we find much available material, admirable alike in its 
exact statement and suggestiveness, as regards the separate con- 
ceptions. We do not find the definitions that give us a satis- 
factory analysis of the terms as related to each other. The defi- 
nitions are not such as to demarcate the conceptions or explicitly 
relate them to each other. Yet a study of these definitions leads 
us to exclaim, Who can separate education and religion ? What 
God hath joined together, man may not put asunder. There is 
an evident danger in resting a discussion upon definitions. The 
result depends upon' the particular definitions approved. But 
it is no purpose of ours to arbitrarily select or construct defini- 
tions. We have before us statements and descriptions made 
about religion, and particularly about education, which exist 
as to the natural interpretations of real and persisting expe- 
riences as they have been vitally apprehended. These state- 
ments are indicative of a close relation existing between educa- 
tion and religion. 

Our discussion has little to do with religion considered in its 
ecclesiastical, theological, and ritual aspects. These do not con- 
stitute religion. Rather, they are formal accessories of religion, 
as changing as they are natural and necessary. Religion is the 
life of God in man, and man's life in God. Religion is primar- 
ily inward, vital and personal. There is in it the experience of 
growth, self-discovery, self-education, self-realization under the 
stimulus of the ministering spirit of God, which moves through 
all things. Religion manifests itself outwardly in individual 
character, tempered through discipline to Tightness of life in 
trust and service, and this in a system of human relationships 
wherein all become citizens of God's kingdom. Our discussion 
has to do with religion, not as it may be in its origin or even in 
its history, but as it is in its essence, which is best known in the 
achievements of Christianity, which is the complete life of man 
dominated by spiritual interests and values. 
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Organized religion has apprehended, if not understood, the 
close affinity between religion and education. The synagogue 
schools, the universities in their rise, and the New England 
schoolhouse built by the church, testify that education was felt 
to be at least an accessory of religion. Where ecclesiasticism 
or dogmatism have prevailed, education has been understood in 
the futile form of religious instruction. Wherever spiritual re- 
ligion has triumphed, there a truer education has flourished. 
The New England church desired, of course, to make sure of an 
educated ministry, but John Eliot had in mind more than this 
when at the synod of the churches in Boston he prayed : "Lord, 
for schools everywhere among us! Oh, that our schools may 
flourish ! that every meml>er of this assembly may go home and 
procure a good school to be encouraged in the town where he 
lives, that before we die we may see a good school in every plan- 
tation in the country." Xew England was realizing that the 
principle of democracy was implicit in the religion of Jesus, 
and Christianity and democracy demand educated men, and 
therefore demand that men be educated. Men are to be kings 
and priests unto God. Bread and the catechism are not suffi- 
cient food to develop God's freemen. 

But if spiritual religion has recognized its close affinity to 
education, much more surely have the great educators felt the 
unity which enfolds the two conceptions. The educationalists 
of to-day, much more than the religionists, have rid themselves 
of the hindering distinction between secular and religious, and 
these men affirm that all true education must be religious. 

Education, as conceived of to-day, is not instruction and 
training, but the awakening and development of native powers. 
Education is not the impartation or the presence of a body of 
information, but the appropriation and assimilation of truth by 
the individual. Education is not passing through a formal 
routine, but is vital contact with lifa Education is not the 
sharpening and strengthening of the intellectual capacities; it 
is the development of the whole man in knowledge, love, and 
power. The meaning of education is not found in 90 much in- 
formation conveyed, nor in so many principles inculcated, nor 
even in so much truth, beauty, and worth disclosed. Education 
comes to its goal in a personality itself becoming true, beautiful, 
and noble, in a personality set free, in a soul in which the divine 
is so incarnate that there is a new revelation of God, another 
Son of God, appearing to justify the travail of the ages. 

Education results in individual power and in social adjust- 
ment> but these are held in such a consciousness of God as to 
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secure unselfishness and service. The conscience and the heart 
of man are in the foreground of the educational purpose of the 
educational leaders of to-day, and man's spiritual destiny pre- 
sents claims which cannot be gainsayed. 

There are two sayings of the first century that are moving in 
their pathos yet powerful in their sublimity. Each was a final 
word, as the problem of loved personality pressed itself home 
upon teachers who had given not only much instruction but life 
itself to their pupils. The sayings move to the same end. One 
was uttered by a noble Jewish rabbi. It contained all his wis- 
dom, "Bo good, my child, be good." The other was the brief 
but complete counsel of the Apostle John, "Little children, love 
one another." The results of a true educator's work are known 
in the humility, purity, courage, obedience, and love of the 
scholar. Our leaders are at one with Paul as he opens up the 
worth of education, saying, "And if I know all mysteries and 
all knowledge but have no love, I am nothing." 

It is quite time for us to turn to some of the significant mod- 
ern definitions of education of which we have spoken, and which 
imply a deep sense of the unity of religion and education in the 
minds of the writers. 

Ruskin said: "Education is the leading: of human souls to 
what is best, and making what is best out of them." 

John Stuart Mill defines education to be: "Whatever helps 
to shape the human being, and to make the individual what he 
is and to hinder him from being what he is not" 

President Butler speaks of education as: "A gradual adjust- 
ment to the spiritual possessions of the race." 

Professor Starbuck writes : "The end of all education cen- 
ters in the highest and deepest product of development^ the spir- 
itual life. The end of education is to recognize the divine life 
as it conies to light in souls." 

Professor Goer's definition is: "Education is the effort to 
assist immature beings toward complete self-realization in and 
through both their fellows and their God." 

Professor H. H. Home tells us that "Education is the eternal 
process of superior adjustment of physically and mentally de- 
veloped, free, conscious human beings to God, as manifested in 
the intellectual, emotional, and volitional environment of men." 
If educationalists so describe the process and nature of educa- 
tion, what words remain to religionists in which to speak of re- 
ligion ? 

' But thus far there is no identification of religion and educa- 
tion in set phrase. It is left for Professor Peabody, rare teacher 

19 
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and preacher alike, to take a further step in a statement which 
he does not justify by any formal proof, but which he effectively 
elaborates in his first chapter in "The Religion of an Educated 
Man." He says : "In their fundamental method and final aim, 
religion and education are essentially consistent, coordinate, 
mutually confirmatory, fundamentally one." 

Perhaps Professor Coe goes a step farther in the assertion of 
unity, when he says: "Religious education is not a part, of gen- 
eral education, it is general education. God's will compasses 
all the ends; his presence suffuses all the means; his power 
works in all the processes of it" "The end of education is one 
with the end of life," "The thought of God must dominate and 
transfigure the conception of education, and here the educa- 
tional movement and the religious interest become as one." 

Neither Pealxnly nor Coe give any formal or complete analy- 
sis which makes clear the nature of the unity which they em- 
phasize. Some light is thrown on this by Professor Coe, when 
he says : "Religion, instead of being a department of education, 
is an implicit motive thereof." Secure, then, at the heart of 
education is religion, an energizing and directive power. 

I venture here a still further analysis, which may help us to 
understand the nature of that unity of religion and education 
which appears to exist. 

Education denotes that vital process ever going forward in 
the developing personality. This development takes place in a 
divine environment, and is due to the reaction of the personality 
upon the divine environment, as the different powers of person- 
ality are awakened by the touch of the divine Spirit, whose 
ways and means are various. 

Attendant upon this process there is a resultant known in the 
experience and recorded on the soul of the subject This re- 
sultant, known in each clear moment of experience, gives satis- 
faction to the soul that knows itself in such moments as being in 
the presence of the divine, and the total resultant remains as 
an enlargement and enrichment of the personality. 

This resultant is a matter of growing self-consciousness, 
which is also a consciousness of the world without, and in its 
last analysis is a consciousness of God. This resultant is an 
achievement in which the soul knows itself and gains a perma- 
nent hold upon truth and beauty and goodness, and is itself 
formed into the likeness of God. This resultant is nothing 
other than religion. The living process through which the per- 
sonality is developed is education. The resultant achievement 
of character with the attendant consciousness of God and glad- 
ness in him is religion. 
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The love of the mother, the justice of the teacher, the passion 
of the reformer, the nobility of the saint, the stars in their 
courses, the unfolding of the blossom, the moral order, the story 
of chosen peoples, all these are educational and reveal the divine, 
making possible the calm obedience, the glad trust, the ecstatic 
surrender of religion. 

A treatment of our theme restricted to an investigation of 
the subject, the subject matter, the method and the aim of edu- 
cation, even briefly considered, discloses the real harmony, if not 
the essential unity of education and religion. In the emphasis 
which must be put upon the divine element in the child, in the 
environment, in the process, and in the goal, we come upon 
matter of especial significance for religion as well as for educa- 
tion. 

.First: In a consideration of the nature of the being to be 
educated, we find that we have to deal with a religious being, 
and that any true education must complete itself in a developed 
spiritual life, Again, this man is no longer conceived of as a 
being with various capacities separated by walls of partition, 
and having a distinct activity of their own. Man is a unitary 
being, and the experience through which he comes to self-real- 
ization must be a unitary process, whether we put the emphasis 
upon religion or upon education. 

Second: Upon investigation, the subject-matter available 
for education is found to be nothing less or other than God 
imminent or incarnate in nature, in history, and in the souls of 
men. This material of education which compels man to think 
God's thoughts after him, and keeps man constantly in touch 
with the divine life which animates all things, provides for an 
experience with God which is of the essence of religion. 

Third : In their method, education and religion are in entire 
accordance. Both contemplate inward capacity and not be- 
stowal from without. Both depend upon an awakening, in 
which a power, more than human, has part. Both conform to 
the law of development, and to the principles of continuity and 
natural order. Both call for self-expression and seek freedom 
through obedience. Both are forwarded by association with 
strong personalities. If a place must be found in religious ex- 
perience for sudden illumination and "critical upheavals," none 
the less do similar experiences mark the red-letter days of the 
intellectual life. We may well encourage young people to expect 
religious growth to be comparable with intellectual life, and to 
understand one experience in the light of the other. Men are 
born again in intellectual life as well as in religion. Within 
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a week I asked a young man, about to take his examinations, 
what led him to think of going to college. "Oh," he said, "I 
had heard about colleges." "Yes," I said, "but what led you to 
decide to go to college?" "Well," he answered, "one day in 
the grammar school I was reading in some notes on a pocsm of 
Longfellow's about his going to Europe for three years to study, 
and the thought flashed into my mind that I would like to study 
something as he did, and I then and there determined to go to 
college." 

Fourth: The aim of education is to secure fully developed 
personalities by bringing out all their capacities and fitting 
them to live helpfully with each other. Education seeks to de- 
velop character and power for service. Is not the goal of educa- 
tion and religion identical, then, since the latter has in view 
men in whom the image of God is being realized and who dwell 
together as citizens of the kingdom of God ? 

"Education," said Fichte, "is eternal perfecting." How 
closely this conception corresponds with the description of his 
vocation by one of the greatest preachers of spiritual religion, 
when he says: "Warning and teaching every man in all wis- 
dom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ." Xot 
different from this was Paul's conception of the "purpose of the 
ages, which God purposed in Christ Jesus." "And he gave 
some to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
.... till we all attain unto a full-grown man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of Christ," 

"Beloved, now are we the children of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know if it shall be manifested 
we shall l>e like him." Through a divine education, man is to 
become like the divine Father. Here is the culmination of edu- 
cation in the completed experience of religion. 

"We sometimes wonder," writes Dr. Haddon, "at the supe- 
rior sanctity of some men's lives, and yet the grand, simple 
secret of their sanctity is the fact that their lives are willed with 
the sense of God, and spent in conscious fellowship with hitn. 
And that is your privilege and mine. As a matter of real per- 
sonal experience we also may be able to say, 'Thou art with ma' 
'I am continually with thee.' Into all their duties and diffi- 
culties and evils of life we may take with us the thoughts of 
God's nearness, and thus shall all life's relations and interests 
and activities be thereby hallowed." 
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THE ETHICAL VALUE OF GREEK AXD LATIN 
LITERATURE. 

BT PROF. X. E. CORXKTET, A.M. 

Ix this paper I am limited to Greek and Latin classics. I 
shall illustrate, in the main, by reference to Greek writers and 
literature. 

The question, "Have these classics anything of moral worth V 
awakens a keen interest in the student and teacher of aesthetic 
perception. He believes the beautiful and superb to be akin to 
the divine. He feels the ethical in all literature and learning 
that pulsate with elevating thought. This will be readily seen, 
if it be admitted, that education is ethic It seems strange to 
the scholar in these departments of knowledge that, any one 
should doubt the helpfulness of these languages and literatures 
in the making of strong manhood and womanhood. While Latin 
and Greek literature is pagan, not often is there found in it that 
which reaches the level of coarseness and immodesty sometimes 
found in the literature of modern languages, and even in the 
English. But on the other hand, some thoughts of almost sur- 
passing beauty and ethical value are found original in Greek 
writings. The Greeks had a splendid system of ethics. Hence, 
William Henry George, of Princeton, says, "The Greeks had a 
highly developed and finished ethical system." True, their 
ethics were highly subjective, and so a lack of unity is seen. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of quotations which will 
illustrate and prove the foregoing statements. 

The "Father of History" is a good name with which to begin. 
Herodotus, in book seven, section ten, writes: "To plan well I 
find to be the highest gain. If failure come in 'anything, never- 
theless it has been well thought out> but the plan is defeated by 
fortune; but the one having planned shamefully, if fortune at- 
tend him, he has happened upon a. find, but he is conscious of 
having deliberated badly." In these words we find the practical 
economics and ethics of success. 

In the same sipction, further he says: "To hasten in a great 
matter produces failure, from which great losses often become ; 
but in going slowly there are advantages, if not apparent, at 
once, yet in time some one may find them." In this the maxim, 
"Make haste slowly," is found. 

Again, he writes on slander: "He who slanders does wrong 
in accusing one who is absent. And he does wrong who accepts 
the story before he proves the words. But the one absent from 
the accusation is in these matters treated unjustly in this way, 
both having been slandered by the one, and by the other having 
been thought base." \ 
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Observe the moral element in Xenophon's "Story of Cyrus," 
as found in Gleason's text> page eight Here Xenophon gives a 
statement of highest ethical worth in writing on the training pf 
the Persian boys. "They judge ingratitude, and if they find 
any one not giving thanks, they punish him severely. For the 
ungrateful, as they think, are careless as to the gods, fatherland, 
parents, and friends. And all other disgraceful things are 
thought to follow ingratitude," This reminds us of the New 
Testament value put upon gratitude. The mind recalls the one 
grateful of the ten healed. 

Many of the best stops in character making are taken when 
the soul is lifted high with an ecstatic vision inspired by the 
beautiful. The sublime in verse abounds in Homer's "Iliad," 
and Virgil's "^Eneid." The naturalness and superbncss are en- 
chanting. Study this in the following from the "Iliad" : "The 
assembly was agitated as the billows long-stretching of the sea, 
the Icarian deep, which Eurus and Xotus stir up, rushing out 
from the clouds of father Zeus. And as the west wind moves 
tjie high-standing grain, coming upon it, violently dashing, and 
thereupon it bends with its ears, thus the assembly was moved, 
and from beneath their feet a cloud of dust having risen stood." 
These verses led Milton to write : 

"With posted spears, as when a field of Ceres ripe for harvest 
waving bends, 
Her bearded grove of ears which way the wind sways them." 

There are many expressions much more beautiful which can- 
not be apprecfated unless read in the original language. In this 
the spirit and personality of the author and his writings are im- 
pressed. 

The student should have his eyes open to see the numerous 
utterances found in these old studies that are now incorporated 
in modern codes of morals and philosophy. To the unschooled 
many of these best things are thought to be modern, but they are 
taken from the classics. 

The following will illustrate the statement in the previous 
paragraph. Lysias, in one of his speeches, says to the juryj re- 
ferring to the dead wrongf idly killed : "I think they hear us, 
and will take knowledge of you as you cast your vote. As many 
as acquit these will be condemning them to death, and as many 
as would punish these, in behalf of them have taken vengeance." 
Lysias assumes the conscious existence of the dead, and the pos- 
sibility of their knowing what is going on in this world. 

Reflect a little on dramatic literature. The best in all tongues 
is based on Greek models. A recent critic observed that the 
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writers who have remained closest to these old models are most 
successful to-day. The fact that recently a translation of "Eleo- 
tra" was given in London, England, instead of a modern pro- 
duction, indicates something of the tendency and the truth. 

Permit me to quote a few ethical and practical sentences from 
the chief of tragedians, in his masterpiece, "(Edipus Tyran- 
nus." "The highest service for a man is to help with what he 
has and can use." "It is not right falsely to think the bad of 
use or the serviceable bad." "Time only reveals the just man, 
but an evil man you may know in one day." "The quick to 
think or decide are not safe." 

Read again Cicero's "De Amicitia," if you think the Latin 
writers cannot teach any tiling in morals. He says friendship 
can exist only among the good. This is a union of sentiment on 
all matters human and divine joined with good will and affec- 
tion. Friendship, according to Empodocles, is the conservative 
force in nature, having its origin in nature, and it is eternal. 
He states the qualities of friendship as follows: Fidelity, sin- 
gle-in indedness, sympathy in taste and feelings, slowness to sus- 
pect or believe ill, agreeableness, condescension, liberality, and 
magnaminity. 

The moral influence of Plato demands study, and also invites 
it "Plato, a Greek philosopher who has contributed more than 
any other philosopher to the moral and intellectual culture of 
the human race." It is he who portrays Socrates to the world. 
In his apology he makes Socrates say: "I am busy in nothing 
else than in persuading both young and old, neither to care for 
the body, nor for money in preference to the soul how it may 
be best. Because not from means virtue becomes, but from vir- 
tue money becomes, and all other great things for men." How 
like the expression, "Seek first the kingdom of God and these 
things shall be added." 

Take into the account all of the" high moral thoughts as found 
in the Euthyphro, Crito, Phaodo, and other writings of Plato. 
Then you wall be impressed that no classic student can dili- 
gently read from the authors used in our college curricula with- 
out a splendid ethic outlook. However, when we reflect that 
these studies are still recognized as productive of the best cul- 
ture of mind for any sphere in life, and that clear thinking 
tends toward high living, it will be patent to all of us that the 
humanities still lift up, not only the student, but others, in that 
they lead him to so know life and appreciate it, as to draw men 
unto Him whose Gospel is written in one of these languages. 

Otterbein University. 
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Preachers' Parliament. 





WHAT THE PEW NEEDS FROM THE PULPIT. 

Professor Winchester said that he should change his topic slightly and 
should speak not so much upon what the pew needs from the pulpit as upon 
what the pew expects from the pulpit. It is rather difficult to know what 
we need, but, I suppose, we all of us know what we want, at least we think 
we do. The layman knows the clergyman in the two relations, of pastor and 
preacher. And of these two relations that of pastor is in my judgment 
more important than that of preacher. The office of pastor is certainly 
more intimate, more individual, than that of the preacher. Let me ask then 
at once, what do I expect of my pastor. I expect that he shall be my friend, 
and shall make me regard him as such. He must be my adviser, my coun- 
selor, one of the three or four persons in the world (if I am fortunate 
enough to have so many as that) to whom I may go for sympathy or direc- 
tion or encouragement. Needless to say he cannot be that to me if I only 
know him as he stands in the pulpit on Sundays. I do not think I shall be 
so likely to know him in that way, if I think of him purely as a priest — re- 
moved in office and character from myself by some special consecration. I 
must, indeed, think of my pastor first, last, and always as a good man — a 
man preeminently of religion. Only from such a man can I listen to the 
sacred words that solemnize the great crises of life, or breathe above our be- 
loved dead. But I want to feel, in all the common and dusty work of life, 
that he is my interested, sympathetic friend. I think one of the most essen- 
tial qualifications of the successful minister must be this gift of friendship; 
he must genuinely like folks, all sorts of folks. I know, indeed, that this 
broad and genial sympathy is a high and rare gift. Most of us of the laity 
cannot profess to have it in any high degree. We like our society classified, 
stratified. But you will find that the really great preachers have not had this 
temper of exclusiveness of selection. And do not think this catholic sym- 
pathy implies any lack of sensitiveness or refinement of taste or manner; it 
implies precisely the opposite. It is just this sensitiveness that responds to 
every hidden grace and temper in other people, — the vision to see underneath 
whatever exterior any essential charm of grace or character. 

And then, further. I want my pastor to be a man of weight and influence 
in the community. I should not like to have any one say of him, "Oh, he is 
a minister; he doesn't count in practical affairs." It is his work to inspire 
and direct men in the practice of righteousness seven days in the week and 
not one. He may have the knowledge of books — the wider the better — but 
he must have the knowledge of life and of men. Do not misunderstand me 
as saying anything whatever in contradiction to the able address of Presi- 
dent Wilson, last evening. I never would have my pastor conceal the fact 
that he is a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. I would have him leave no 
doubt of that, wherever he is and whatever he does, and whatever he says; 
but I would have him carry his influence into all departments of life and 
activity. 

Such men, very roughly and imperfectly indicated, is the kind of man I 
would like my pastor to be as a pastor. But what do I expect of him as a 
preacher? There is no higher or more solemn privilege committed to any 
man in this world than to be an authorized teacher and preacher of right- 
eousness. Regarded from a lower point of view, there is no other place that 
I think to-day offers such an opportunity as the pulpit, for influence and 
reputation by the persuasive power of human speech. Eloquence now finds 
its most congenial home not at the bar or in the senate, but in the pulpit. 
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The pulpit, I verily believe, is the one place left for the real orator — the 
man who can use the strange power of speech to move and uplift his fellow- 
men. 

It would be impossible to answer directly the question what the pew ex- 
pects of the preacher, because different pews expect very different things; 
and, collectively, they expect little short of omniscience and universal benevo- 
lence. But I am asking what the pew has a right to expect of the sermon 
as an aid to the religious life — if I may use a time-honored phrase — "as a 
means of grace." For, I take it, pulpit and pew will agree that it is as 
such that the sermon should be primarily regarded. It is not a lecture, an 
address, a speech ; the preacher is not an entertainer ; and if we settle back 
in our pews after the second hymn, expecting to be entertained by a not too 
strenuous intellectual exercise, enlivened by fancy and rhetoric, why we de- 
serve to be disappointed — and probably shall be. Of course you will not 
understand me to be depreciating the value of intellect and imagination in 
the sermon, or to be excusing mere pious emptiness of thought — far from it. 
I only say that all the highest powers manifested in the sermon are directed, 
and must be directed, to distinctively religious ends ; and we who sit in the 
pews must remember that. I hardly think I go too far when I say that no 
sermon from the pulpit meets rightly the need of the pew unless it tends 
clearly and unmistakably to strengthen our distinctively religious motives. 
I must feel when it is over a stronger purpose to be a good man, to be a re- 
ligious man. The best test of the sermon is to inspire. There are manifold 
ways by which to stimulate and inspire. The least effective is probably 
that of direct exhortation. A sound psychological insight shows that the 
most powerful inspiration comes by indirection. The inspiration may come 
from exposition, or from history, or from doctrinal presentation — in many 
ways, — but the pew has the right to expect to find it. 

The range of subjects that my preacher may present to me is practically 
infinite — as wide as human life : for he is helping me to bring all my thought 
and action under the sway of religious motives. It is true, as is often stated, 
that the great fundamental truths of the gospel which the preacher has to 
declare and apply are few. and they are familiar; but in the application of 
those few old truths to the manifold forms of human character, and the 
intricate changeful phenomena of human experiences, there is infinite va- 
riety. And then how imperfectly do we in the pews understand the mean- 
ing of these great familiar truths. Now, surely, I may expect my preacher 
to help me into a more intimate sense of the meaning of these great truths 
of the religious life. 

One thing may I say in closing, I do think I have the right to demand of 
my preacher who ministers to me the truth, that he has tested it by his own 
thinking or his own experience, that he has made it his own truth. I do not 
care to have him minister to me somebody else's probable opinion. I do not 
care to have him preach his reading to me. I would have him read : but 
his reading should have passed through his own mind. "Reading." says my 
Lord Bacon, "maketh a full man;" but when a man is constantly spilling 
over his reading, it looks as if his capacity was not great. What my 
preacher says to me from his pulpit on Sunday may not be novel or pro- 
found or brilliant or striking ; I have no right to expect that. But I do 
expect that it shall be vital ; not second-hand, but fresh from his thought, 
warm with his own feeling. To such a message coming from such a man, 
this man whom I know and love as my pastor seven days in the week, whom 
I never see without wanting to shake hands with him in good fellowship — 
to such a message from sur-h a man I shall listen, you may be sure. Nor 
can I conceive of any higher service that may be rendered to me in this 
world, than to speak to me Sabbath after Sabbath thoughtful, loving words 
of divine truth — which he knows to be the truth — that shall guide, console, 
and inspire. This is the need of the pew ; it is the opportunity and privilege 
of the pulpit. Opportunity and privilege higher than these, no man can 
conceive. — Prof. C. T. Winchester, in Hartford Seminary Record. 
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RELIGION MAKING AN ALLY OF EDUCATION. 

[An address made before the General Association of New Hampshire, at 
Exeter, May 23, 1906, by the Rev. Henry R. McCartney.] 

Religion and education, ideally considered, aim at the same end, and em- 
ploy largely similar methods; but practically, as illustrated in institutions, 
they are distinct and often inharmonious forces. The statement of the 
topic requires that I so consider them, and especially suggest what religion 
can do in order to make of education an ally. We need to keep in mind that 
even if we hold education as a coordinate force with religion, it is not co- 
extensive. Religion has to do with multitudes who are not educated, with 
peoples among whom education has became a spent force, and with those 
who have been miseducated. It has to do with other human forces: with 
emotion, with tradition, with imagination, with primitive social influences, 
and with the compelling force of practical experience. It has a duty to 
minister to all these rude but real wants of human life. 

Still, with an important and perhaps increasing constituency, education 
is a strong and even prevailing force. It shapes the thinking of the young, 
its principles are accepted by the professional classes, and by people of 
efficiency and influence. The schools, administered by trained educators, are 
exerting an influence over modern life which the churches must consider 
and bring into alliance, otherwise religion will lose the cooperation of those 
who can serve it best, and education also will miss the spiritual vitality that 
can save it from commercialism and vanity. Already we can see the effect 
of an estrangement of these two forces in the drift of educated men to agnos- 
ticism and an interest in merely social well being, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a growing sense of isolation and impotency. 

These forces, then, each striving for the noblest realization of man and of 
society, but yet each in itself inadequate, must be brought into sympathetic 
cooperation. This end cannot be achieved by the breaking up or surrender 
of either. Humanity would not go back to the unprogressiveness of scholas- 
ticism, nor to the unspiritual intelligence of the Aufklaerung. 

As it is my task to show what religion can and must do in order to bring 
about such an alliance, I will call attention to some of the leading traits or 
tendencies of education, that we may see clearly what will be required of us 
in joining hands with it. First, education brings a wealth of general infor- 
mation, a larger outlook upon the world — a wider Weltanchaung — which is 
opposed to whatever is narrow in dogma or tradition. Secondly, it has an 
investigative and critical activity, a seeking for verifiable facts, for casual 
relations and intelligible meaning, which is opposed to arbitrary authority, 
crass supernaturalism, and infallibility. In the third place, it pursues the 
historical method, considers the original development of things, their place 
in the evolutionary process, and their final worth. In a word, education 
seeks for reality, accuracy, and intelligible meaning. It makes largest use 
of the understanding. In this it is partial, sometimes erratic and negative, 
but withal a wholesome and progressive force. Its contribution to civiliza- 
tion is most blessed. 

Such is the conscious spirit of our trained thinkers, and the unconscious 
attitude of our school children. Our system of instruction is making it in- 
creasingly dominant. It is so assured of its correctness that it will not be 
browbeaten. 

I recall an incident of a young man coming into the inquiry-room during 
a time of revival twenty years ago. He indicated a strong desire to become 
a Christian, but said that he had been strongly influenced by the writings of 
Darwin and LeConte and by Wellhausen's interpretation of the Bible. The 
minister told him that he must sweep all those ideas from his mind, unlearn 
all he had learned from those pernicious books, and accept the Bible as it 
was interpreted by men of spiritual insight, for only in that way could he be 
saved. When the young man replied that he could not do this,, since those 
ideas appealed to his reason, he was sent away "where the worm dieth not," 
That method of treating inquirers can no longer be employed in intelligent 
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communities. The leaders in science and literature have behind them the 
immense support of the whole educational system. 

Education must be brought into alliance with religion, not by conversion 
— for it will not be converted, — but by sympathetic consideration, and even 
by the adoption of its spirit and method. We need to recognize that educa- 
tion is profoundly reverent. Desire for truth is near to worship of God. 
This desire for truth may need to be divinized and enlisted in more spiritual 
service. This can be aided by making education to feel that religion also 
exalts the finding of truth above the maintaining of orthodoxy : that with it 
nothing is higher than the ultimate truth, nothing more important than 
reality, accuracy, and intelligible meaning. When the workers in the field 
of education see that religion has respect for their attitude and appreciation 
of their efforts, they will work with it, contributing to it the wealth of their 
discoveries and the vigor and efficiency of their methods. Let them feel, as 
many of them do, when they see men of commanding ability deposed from 
pastorate and professorship, that religion still clings to scholastic authority 
or unscientific mysticism, that the scholar's method is rejected or made to 
serve under theological su pervision, and the gulf between them and religion 
will be widened. The progressive culture of the world will become unspir- 
itual. and religion, wrested from reality, will at last, like the religion of 
Russia, slumber in the sepulcher of some holy synod, hated by both the edu- 
cated and the ignorant. The scholar's method must become dominant if re- 
ligion is to retain leadership and virility, and be able to minister to the in- 
tensified needs of a progressing society. 

The scholars spirit of investigation and scientific interpretation will 
prove fruitful in religious thought. Most of us are ready to acknowledge 
that theology is not something completed and capable of final definition. 
Recent discussions of such topics as the divine immanence, adolescence, the 
law of habit, the development of the social conscience and social ideals, re- 
veal a field of religious study that needs the scholar and the scholar's 
method. We need not accept the conclusions of scholarship. These are 
tentative: but through these tentative conclusions and discussions lies the 
path of the final truth. A union of religion and education in this work will 
be helpful to each. Religion will set before education the goal of all thought, 
and education will refine and make clearer that goal. 

In practical discipline, education lays the basis for the best religious life. 
Though it may fail to develop faith, it cultivates a love of truth, an appre- 
ciation of things excellent, a clearer conception of the relative worth of per- 
sonal attainments, and a sense of responsibility. It trains one to punctual- 
ity, to regular and sustained efforts, to thorough methods and satisfactory 
results. Such a training religion can hardly give, but when one has been so 
trained, religion can lead on to the noblest ideals of character and service. 
We can never again provide satisfactory education in the churches, and the 
state will not allow us to impose what we think is a satisfactory religious 
training on the schools : but by a wise and sympathetic cooperation each can 
secure the ideal, a thoughtful child of God in each individual, and a society 
that voluntarily realizes the kingdom of heaven. 

Goffstotcn, X. H. 

* * 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM. 

BY WILLIAM KURD IIILLYER. 

[Extracts from paper read before the Georgia State Sociological Society, 
May 20, 1906.] 

It is evident that, apart from the wider signification of the kingdom — 
which includes the whole range of the informing Logos — the phrase as used 
by Jesus has reference to a certain advanced social system, which he sets 
in contrast with the system then in vogue. 

Let us examine, as rapidly as possible, the social state in which man 
found himself in the days of Christ. 
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communities. The leaders in science and literature have behind them the 
immense support of the whole educational system. 

Education must be brought into alliance with religion, not by conversion 
— for it will not be converted, — but by sympathetic consideration, and even 
by the adoption of its spirit and method. We need to recognize that educa- 
tion is profoundly reverent. Desire for truth is near to worship of God. 
This desire for truth may need to be divinized and enlisted in more spiritual 
service. This can be aided by making education to feel that religion also 
exalts the finding of truth above the maintaining of orthodoxy ; that with it 
nothing is higher than the ultimate truth, nothing more important than 
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of their efforts, they will work with it, contributing to it the wealth of their 
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many of them do, when they see men of commanding ability deposed from 
pastorate and professorship, that religion still clings to scholastic authority 
or unscientific mysticism, that the scholar's method is rejected or made to 
serve under theological supervision, and the gulf between them and religion 
will be widened. The progressive culture of the world will become unspir- 
itual, and religion, wrested from reality, will at last, like the religion of 
Russia, slumber in the sepulcher of some holy synod, hated by both the edu- 
cated and the ignorant. The scholar's method must become dominant if re- 
ligion is to retain leadership and virility, and be able to minister to the in- 
tensified needs of a progressing society. 

The scholars spirit of investigation and scientific interpretation will 
prove fruitful in religious thought. Most of us are ready to acknowledge 
that theology is not something completed and capable of final definition. 
Recent discussions of such topics as the divine immanence, adolescence, the 
law of habit, the development of the social conscience and social ideals, re- 
veal a field of religious study that needs the scholar and the scholar's 
method. We need not accept the conclusions of scholarship. These are 
tentative : but through these tentative conclusions and discussions lies the 
path of the final truth. A union of religion and education in this work will 
be helpful to each. Religion will set before education the goal of all thought, 
and education will refine and make clearer that goal. 
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Though it may fail to develop faith, it cultivates a love of truth, an appre- 
ciation of things excellent, a clearer conception of the relative worth of per- 
sonal attainments, and a sense of responsibility. It trains one to punctual- 
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We can never again provide satisfactory education in the churches, and the 
state will not allow us to impose what we think is a satisfactory religious 
training on the schools ; but by a wise and sympathetic cooperation each can 
secure the ideal, a thoughtful child of God in each individual, and a society 
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The unit was the individual. Each unit was self -centered. Aggregations 
of these units existed in the form of clans, or cities, or nations ; but each 
clan or city or nation was as thoroughly self-centered as the units of which 
it was composed. To a limited extent, there was a merging of the individual 
in the aggregate, and this merging was called patriotism. Rudimentary as 
it was, and circumscribed of necessity, this ancient emotion was the proto- 
type of the kingdom, so that the kingdom of heaven may be crudely defined 
as the cosmic patriotism. But in the time of Christ, any such idea seemed 
preposterous. So innate was the notion of a self-contained organism, hostile 
to every other organism — so inseparable from the first principles of patriot- 
ism as then understood — that the concept of an all-embracing, all-inclusive 
bond of sympathy, that knew not city nor tribe nor nation, in which even the 
dumb things and the unseeable things of God's making might have part, was 
beyond comprehension. Every man for himself, every tribe for itself, man- 
eat-man, tribe-eat-tribe — the system was very much the same then as it is 
to-day : all the splendor and civic pride of the Roman empire failed to im- 
prove it, and all the refinements of modern civilization cannot hide its bar- 
baric grossness. Are we not cannibals, after all, we who feed upon the life- 
blood of our fellow-beings, extorting from them the last penny that we may 
have more than we can eat, more than we can drink, more than we can 
possibly wear? Mind you, it is not the necessities of life, the comforts, if 
you will, that we crave who already have th*se things. What we want is 
something that, other people cannot afford, and it is mainly valuable because 
they cannot afford it. 

The glory of Rome was military power, the glory of America is financial 
power. The same ideal underlies both — the ideal of immense advantage, 
gained by fair means or foul, over a fellow-being. In Rome and in Palestine 
that man was called preat who was skillful at slaughtering his fellows or 
crafty at robbing them of their goods. Even the philosophers encouraged 
men to hack each other to pieces and excused dissimulation and falsehood 
in dealing with alien tribes. The highest concept of government in thopry 
or practice was a warlike republic, and the most religious of races — the 
Hebrews^ — regarded private vegeuance as a duty. Nor has the mass of man- 
kind changed greatly since the days of Tiberius; the multitude, as of old, 
applauds violence, worships wealth, and approves of revenge. 

Against this world-wide system Christ establishes his kingdom, opposing 
it at every point. 

In the kingdom of heaven the unit is not the individual, but mankind ; it 
is not self t centered, but God-<?entered. The impelling force is no longer 
egotism, but the higher patriotism ; and the chief aim of each citizen is not 
the inflation of self, but loyalty to the state and to God. In thjs kingdom 
that man is called "least" who exalts himself, and why? Because self-in- 
flation is to the kingdom of heaven what beggary is to the world at large — 
a byword and a reproach. Where the standard of value is not what a man 
does for himself, but what he does for the common good, it is clear that 
those persons who have been most successful in magnifying their own im- 
portance will be the nearest in bankruptcy. When Christ assures us that 
"it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven/' he is illustrating this very truth ; for 
the rich man, having already out-bargained and out-traded so many people — 
having done so amazing well for himself and being so consistently devoted 
to his own interests — begins under the new standard not only penniless, but 
with a huge deficit which he finds very difficult to wipe out. 

As a social system, the kingdom of heaven is neither political nor 
economic ; that is to say, it has less to do with law than with love, and is 
more concerned with the proper use of wealth than with wealth itself. We 
will examine, in a subsequent chapter, the definition of "wealth." measured 
by the true standard. Meanwhile we may pause to conjecture just how the 
coming of the kingdom will affect the manners and customs of men. Will 
all temporal government become obsolete? Will money be done away with? 
Will there be such a thing as private property? 
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Discussion of these queries may be entertaining, and perhaps profitable; 
but, after all, they are aside from the main point of issue. What chiefly 
concerns us is not. How can lawlessness, greed, and avarice be legally sup- 
pressed? but, How can these evils be eradicated from the human heart? It 
will scarcely be questioned that if even the present laws were scrupulously 
kept, both in letter and spirit, the millennium would be very near. Money 
is harmless, a mere token of value; it is the love of money, not the money 
itself, that is "the root of all evil." And love of money is but another name 
for love of self. Money is the expansion of self ; it is ego in estenso. The 
same definition applies to all property — to everything capable of ownership. 
To abolish money, or to declare a community of goods, would avail nothing.' 
The love of self, and the lust of self-enlargement, would still be present, 
working more havoc than before. Nor would the obliteration of ownership 
be a better expedient; for the instinct of "me and mine" is inherent in the 
human breast and is not at all affected by statute. 

It is quite conceivable that the millennial era, in the flower of its develop- 
ment, may afford instances of temporal governments, of banks and bankers, 
of stock companies and captains of industry, quite as imposing as those of 
to-day, and certainly more efficient. Of two things, however, we may be 
quite certain : the government will be untroubled by the demon of war, and 
the commercial institutions will be emancipated from the specter of Net 
Profit. 

BIBLICAL PAPYRI. 

There never was a nation iu any period of the world's history which did 
not make use of writing in some form. Xo one can say with certainty 
whether the solid rock, the plastic clay, or the equally indestructible papyrus 
was first employed by men for the keeping of accounts or the preservation 
of ideas, for very ancient documents have come down to us from the distant 
past upon stone, clay, and papyrus. Some of the most ancient inscriptions 
from Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia are on stone. The time 
required for executing such work made it impossible for so slow a method 
to be popular. Thus it is easy to understand why other materials, such as 
wood, bark, leather, lead plates, papyrus, and wax were employed. Mr. T. 
C. Kenyon, of the British Museum, a most competent authority, says the 
oldest extant specimen of writing on papyrus comes to us from the time of 
A*sa. an Egyptian ruler supposed to have reigned about 3580 — 3330 B. C. 
This was a business document and was discovered at Sakha ra in 1803, more 
than four thousand four hundred years after it was exacted. It is there- 
fore evident that though the papyrus appears brittle and unsubstantial, it 
is as enduring as the solid rock and indestructible as the pyramids. 

The first written papyri were discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum. 
Here, in 1752, the excavators came across a collection of several hundred 
papyri. Judging from the contents of those deciphered, these several rolls 
must have formed a portion of the library of some philosopher, probably of 
the epicurean school. Some thirty-six years later a vast collection of papyri, 
most of which were afterward destroyed, was unearthed in the Fayum 
Egypt, the great depository of papyri. To-day all our large museums num 
her papyri by the thousands. The large majority remain undeciphered. 
Their chief value is that they are first-hand, not a secondary or tertiary 
tradition of antiquity. 

Deissman says : "The papyrus leaf is alive ; one sees autographs, individ- 
ual peculiarities of penmanship — in a word, men : manifold glimpses are 
given into inmost nooks and crannies of personal life for which history has 
no eyes and historians have no glasses." 

Every style of Egyptian writing and hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic, 
is represented on papyri. Texts of all dimensions, from the tiny fragment 
to the immense roll 144 feet in length, have been discovered. The width, de- 
pending entirely on the stem from which it was cut, varies from six to seven- 
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teen inches. These pieces, glued together, - could be made into any length 
desired. 

As students of the Bible we are most concerned with the period when the 
use of the Greek prevailed in all literary circles. Greek papyri covering 
about one thousand years, or from the fourth century B. C. to 640 A. D., 
have been very numerous. At this time the use of papyri probably extended 
over all civilized countries. It is probable that copies of the Septuagint 
were written on papyrus. The same may be true of every book in the New 
Testament, whether written in Palestine, Asia Minor, or Rome. There is 
hope that the future has greater things in store for us than have yet been 
revealed. 

Most of the papyri thus far discovered came from the rubbish heaps of 
Egyptian villages or towns. In the nature of the case, papyri pertaining to 
business would be much more numerous than those pertaining to Christian 
literature. These latter would be regarded with more reverence and would 
not be subject to the same careless treatment as would those pertaining to 
business contracts. \ 

The most extensive papyrus manuscript yet discovered of any portion of 
the Bible is in the possession of the University of Ileidelberg. It is thought 
to be of the third century. Doctor Deissman conjectures the following as to 
its preservation : 

"The codex was written, was corrected, was used until it was worn out. 
Then it was kept in a corner, perhaps, of the native church ; here the hungry 
guardians of this "corner lay in wait for the booty they had discovered, and 
one day at a church cleaning, the old, worthless fragment was cast out on 
the rubbish heap by a modem, sensible, cultured man. Then came one more 
sympathetic than men, the south wind, and brought its cloud of dust upon it, 
year by year, * century by century, till a deep layer of sand and earth had 
formed itself about the cast-off fragments. Then an unknown man in our 
age burrowed into the rubbish, found the old leaves, perhaps made a good 
stroke of business with them, and. in any case, helped them on the way to 
Herr Graf, from whom they came by Vienna and Faris and other cities to 
Heidelberg." 

It is probable, but not absolutely certain, that the Hebrews made exten- 
sive use of papyrus either in Palestine or even in Alexandria, the great 
center of Jewish learning. The soil of Palestine, as well as that around 
Alexandria, was too damp to admit of the preservation of papyri. And yet 
there are Hebrew papyri in Berlin, Vienna, Ileidelberg, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. The discoveries of the last two years do not add materially to the 
Greek papyri that discusses biblical passages. 

* * 

THE PREACHER IN THE PULPIT. 

The preacher should be at his best in the pulpit. This he can only be by being 
at his best out of his pulpit. The elements of pulpit power must inhere in 
the preacher as a part of himself. He cannot be one thing in the pulpit and 
another thing out of it. Character is nowhere in greater demand than in 
the pulpit. What a man is, is more eloquent than words. What a preacher 
is has more to do with his success than what he says. Character is indis- 
pensable in the pulpit. In the Spanish-American War the men behind the 
guns counted for more than the guns. God says to every man who enters 
the sacred desk, "Take off thy shoes, for the ground whereon thou standest 
is holy ground. Be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord." 

The preacher in the pulpit must be a clean man inside and out. Nothing 
can condone the lack of personal piety. He may be eloquent, but if he has 
a blemished character he is but sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. Good- 
ness is indispensable, but the preacher must be more than good. He is to be 
a preacher surcharged with a message. He must be prayed up and filled up. 
He has no right to trust God if he has neglected preparation, nor can he 
consistently expect the help of God. The greatest embarrassment to the 
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preacher in the pulpit is to be there without preparation. It is not possible 
to talk to edification and profit when he has nothing of importance to say. 
It gives a preacher great confidence when he knows his ground. He need 
not be eloquent, but he must have something to say that is worth while 
hearing, if he would command attention. He is not in the pulpit to burn 
time nor to bore the people with an incoherent harangue. 

The preacher in the pulpit must not be indifferent to his personal appear- 
ance. He must not be a sloven nor a dude. He should be clean and neat in 
person, and his conduct must be beyond criticism. To spit upon the floor is 
unpardonable. Even so small an indiscretion as twisting, stroking, and 
twirling his mustache during his sermon is a fly in the ointment. The 
preacher's conduct must be dignified and decorous in the pulpit. 

Next to the matter, the manner of delivery is important. The preacher 
must be reverent and grave. To be pedantic and vain, or attempt to exploit 
himself, is utterly unworthy of the sacred calling of a preacher. He must 
be absolutely sincere and transparent. He must be real and honest to the 
last degree. Earnestness, which is essential to the preacher, is born of sin- 
cerity. He may scream and rant, but he cannot be in earnest if he is not 
sincere. The preacher must be content to be himself. Any attempt to be 
somebody else is to practice deception and insure defeat. If God calls a 
man to preach he wants his personality. Even his idiosyncrasies may be an 
attraction rather than a hindrance. We have known a preacher of great in- 
fluence who had a slight impediment in his speech. Coupled with humility 
and simplicity, his impediment magnified divine- grace, and gave him favor 
with the people. 

The preacher must be fully in the hands of God, and have himself well in 
hand. Self-control is absolutely necessary in the delivery of the sermon. 
He is a dangerous driver who loses control of his team. He should be self- 
possessed when most impressed. He must not be a mechanical performer, 
but rather "a voice crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord." He is an ambassador with a divine commission and a God-given 
message, in which he is to be too much absorbed to be occupied with me- 
chanics. 

The preacher must be surcharged with the Holy Ghost and proceed with the 
sermon in humble dependence upon him. He should not be hurried nor flurried, 
but wait for the Spirit's leading, and then follow him to victory. No man 
should be content to preach without the Pentecostal gift, which outranks all 
other gifts. Nine-tenths of the screaming and ranting in the pulpit is an 
idle attempt to substitute noise and thunder for the Holy Ghost. A good 
rule is never to use more voice than is filled with the Spirit. The anointing 
of the Holy Ghost saves friction and makes the machinery run smoothly. 
It takes out the thunder and puts in the lightning. Too often the preacher 
sets sail without the Spirit. The thing is not going satisfactorily, and he 
commences to steam up, scream, beat the air, and bruise his wings, and drop 
down at the close, exhausted and disappointed. The Divine Paraclete is 
our burden-bearer, succorer, and advocate, and it is a luxury to preach 
under his sway. The redeeming element in the gospel message is the divine 
element, which no man can supply by artifice. He must be in right rela- 
tions to God, filled with the Spirit, and preach the gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven, then it will be in demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power. — Dr. J. \Y. Hill, in Western Christian Advocate. 

We have received from E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, advanced 
sheets printed in England of a volume of 180 pages, on "Poultry Farming." 
The author's name is not given. He claims he is sure not to get the good-will 
of the poultry papers. Whether poultry farming pays or not he claims has 
not yet been proved. In some cases and under certain circumstances it will, 
but under others it will not. 
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Scandal In Hla*h Places. 

Bishop Francis, in his annual address to the clergy and laity of the Epis- 
copal diocesan convention that lately met in Indianapolis, declared that it 
was high time the church spoke out on the scandals of its rich men. If these 
had been committed by poor men, they would have been prosecuted and pun- 
ished. The following was reported by a committee and endorsed by the 
convention : 

**\Ve declare that it is the business of Christians and churchmen to be 
honest before they are rich : that success gained by violating the law or by 
swindling one's fellows is a base thing; that the greed for wealth and power 
which leads men into these crimes must be checked ; that the church cannot 
afford to allow men to think that her silence, much less her approval, can be 
purchased by gifts from them : that unless the church does take a strong 
stand against these sins of the rich and powerful she will inevitably lose her 
weight and influence, and sink to the level of the world's life. Justice to 
the sinners as well as to herself demands that she speak plainly and cour- 
ageously. It is time for judgment to begin at the house of God." 

* * * 

Dr. Torrey tit Atlanta. 

The record of his four weeks' campaign was 1,127 conversions, and it is 
believed that twice this number of invitations to get right with God resulted 
from the enthusiastic personal words outside the meeting. The sensational 
feature of the revival was the reclaiming of Sam Small, once famous evan- 
gelist. For five years he has been in business in Atlanta and has been in 
several drunken carousals. In that time he asserts he has been stabbed 
seven times and shot twk*e. Since his conversion he has been preaching 
some, and his old power seems to have come back to him. He has addressed 
large gatherings of men, telling them how he has served the devil for five 
years, but was now determined to serve God for the rest of his life. At the 
end of one of his sermons twenty men, young and old, went forward and 
grasiHMl his hand and said that he had converted them. He has received 
invitations from northern cities to conduct revival meetings, but he says that 
since he served the devil in Atlanta he wants to stay there awhile to en- 
deavor to lead back to God some of the men whom he led astray. , 

* * * 

A Restatement of Mcthodlnt Faith. 

The late General Conference of the Methodist Church South appointed a 
committee to formulate a new statement of Methodist faith, and other 
various Methodist bodies were invited to cooperate with them. The Meth- 
odist Tiinr*. representing the British Wesleyan Church, thinks that any 
effort at this time to bring "into the strait waistcoat of a doctrinal standard 
would probably have an effect of a farreaching and disastrous character." 
The editor assigns the following reasons : 

"For the plain truth is that the world of religious thought is still in a 
state of flux. True, Christian thought has assimilated and been enriched by 
the theory of evolution as the result of the researches into natural science. 
But even on the subject of evolution we have not yet heard the last word. 
Meanwhile a new realm of thought is being opened up by the investigations 
of the psychologist. The secrets of man's higher self are being laicfbare with 
the scientific exactness which has been already brought to bear on his physi- 
cal frame, and the thoughtful Christian is being led into new realms of 
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thought which must still further widen the theological horizon. In these 
circumstances no finality is practicable, and any effort to force it prema- 
turely might conceivably end in a fissure which would rend our church 
asunder from pole to pole. Students of theological history know well that 
these i>eriods of flux in thought occur in cycles; and it will be quite time 
enough to examine our own doctrinal position when the present movement 
has reached a standstill — of which no signs are yet discernible. If the in- 
vitation comes to the British Conference we hope that it will be courteously 
declined — and declined not on the grounds proffered by Bishop Wilson and 
others, of any slavish dread of breaking with traditional views; but because 
the time is not opportune. 

• * * 

A Xew Find. 

Another remarkable ancient manuscript on which is written hitherto un- 
known sayings of Jesus, a fragment of a lost gospel has been discovered by 
Dr. B. P. Grenfel and Dr. A. S. Hunt, on the site of Oxyrhynchus, in South 
Egypt, where the most recently discovered "Logoi" were found. It is a 
tiny piece of vellum, worm-eaten but perfectly legible, written in Greek char- 
acters exceedingly minute but perfectly legible, and is at present at Queen's 
College. Oxford. Describing it, Doctor Grenfel 1 said : 

"It is certainly no part of an extant gospel, but its theological value I 
must leave to theologians. It is unusually well written from a literary 
point of view. There are some three hundred words on the page. It begins 
in the middle of a speech. Jesus and his disciples have entered the temple 
and have met a Pharisee, who rebukes them for omitting to go through some 
elaborate ceremonial of ablution. Jesus asks what the Pharisee has done, 
and the reply describes the process of purification minutely. This is deeply 
interesting to us, for no previous authority gives details of such a ceremony 
as the Pharisee describes. Then follows a powerful and eloquent denuncia- 
tion by Jesus of mere outward purification. He says that he and his dis- 
ciples have been purified with the 'living water' or 'water to life.' Another 
new point brought out by the fragment is the first mention of a portion of 
the temple called the 'Ilagneuterion.' or a place of purification. This, too, 
has never been spoken of before, so far as is known." 

The place where the find was made was once the site of a monastery with 
4,000 monks, and the mounds which were once the dust heaps of the city 
have proved rich in treasures of this sort. 

* * * 

What Archaeological R«*earcn Haw Done. 

Professor Robert W. Rogers, D.D., F.R.G.S., of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, declares that "the marvelous and unparalleled wave of archaeological 
investigation that is now in progress is not a universal solvent of difficulties 
and a resolver of doubts. Modern archaeological research is not a complete 
vindication or complete dissipation of that form of modern research and body 
of doctrine known as 'higher criticism.' It neither proves all true nor proves 
all wrong. The method of modern 'higher criticism,' with its body of doc- 
trine, will find its vindication or dissipation, one or the other, not by means 
of archaeology, but by constant application of the same method that has been 
employed in its construction." Modern archaeological research. Doctor 
Rogers declares, "is to-day giving greater confidence in great sweeps of Old 
Testament history that were so shadowy and so unreal that no man not 
gifted with a splendid imagination really ever thought of them and appre- 
ciated them. Illustrations are numerous, but perhaps this one will serve 
from the book of Isaiah. In that book are references to a certain Assyrian 
king, Sargon, but nobody could find that name anywhere as the name of a 
king, nor as the name of a man in the ancient history of Assyria. Archaeo- 
logical research has removed the difficulty by producing scores of inscriptions 
concerning the same king, Sargon, and one of them alluding to that very 
campaign mentioned in the book of Isaiah. Modern archaeological research 
20 
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has made St possible in some cases to reconstruct the whole of the prophet- 
ical background of some great prophet-preacher of the Old Testament. What 
an enigmatical book, for example, for many centuries has been the book of 
Nahum! But archaeological discovery has reconstructed the background on 
which the lurid light of this tragedy of Nahum falls." 

* * * 

The Revolution an Tola toy Sees It. 

"I think that at present — at this very time — the life of the Christian 
nations is near to the limit, dividing the old epoch, which is ending, from the 
new, which is beginning. I think that now at this very time that great revo- 
lution has begun which for almost two thousand years has been preparing 
in all Christendom. The temporary historical symptoms, or the final push 
which must begin the revolution, are the Russo-Japanese war, just ter- 
minated, and along with that the revolutionary movement which has now 
burst out and never before existed amongst the Russian people. 

"The root of the Russian army and fleet, the root of the Russian state 
organization, are not merely the root of the army, of the fleet, and of the 
Russian state, but the symptoms of the beginning of the destruction of the 
Russian state. The destruction of the Russian state in its turn is, in my 
opinion, a sign of the beginning of the destruction of the whole of the false 
Christian civilization. It is the end of the old and the beginning of the new 
age. ... It will be an age of artual freedom, attained not by barricades 
and murders, not by any kind of new institutions coercively introduced, but 
only by the cessation of obedience to any human authority whatever." 

There is a sad eloquence in this old prophet's picture of civilization as it 
is and as he thinks it will become, for he is perhaps the only great man in 
the dissolving empire who has a simple Christian faith that no untoward 

event can shake. 

* * * 

Church Union | n South Africa. 

There seems to be a move toward church unity among the Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians in South Africa, as well as in Australia and Can- 
ada. The March number of the South African Congregational Magazine is 
discussing the matter, and the editor says : 

"We should, I think, be quite willing to do justice to Presbyterian the- 
ology, since it is now in its essence our own; to make some of our deacons 
elders, as we now do sometimes ; to call our deacons' meeting a session, since 
all our colored and native churches have already their kerk-raad. and with 
a little persuasion we might possibly be induced to designate our district 
associations as presbyteries and our Annual Assembly as a Synod. What 's 
in a name? The periodical indaba by any other name will smell as sweet. 
And in exchange for such concessions we should only have to ask our Pres- 
byterian friends to recognize the simple fact that in this country they are 
and must be just as Congregational as we are, and that they must let us go 
on managing the internal affairs of our churches with the minimum of inter- 
ference from any outside official aurhority. What is to hinder the settle- 
ment of a modus vivcndi of this character? Nothing but names and words 
and vain traditions of the fathers !" 

* * * 

Converting Mohammedanit. 

This has been looked upon as an almost hopeless task, and. yet Rev. S. W. 
Zwemer, a missionary for many years in Arabia, br\rs the following encour- 
aging testimony : 

"There are Moslem converts in every land where work has been attempted, 
fanaticism has decreased, and many converted Moslems are preaching the 
gospel. In North India there are nearly two hundred Christian pastors, 
catechists, or teachers who are converts or the children of converts from 
Islam. There is hardly a Christian congregation in the Punjab which does 
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not have some members formerly in the ranks of Islam. Thousands of Mos- 
lem youth are receiving a Christian education in Egypt, India, Java, and 
Sumatra. The Beirut press since its foundation has issued over a million 
portions of the Arabic Bible. In ten years the attendance at the dispensary 
of the U. F. church of Scotland near Aden, rose from 8,000 to 40,000 per 
annum. Villages that could not be reached safely in Arabia ten years ago 
now welcome the missionary. At Julfa, Persia, on Easter Sabbath, 1902, 
there were seventeen converts from Islam at the holy communion, and this 
land, with other Moslem lands, counts its martyrs to the faith. The late 
Doctor Imadud-din, formerly a Mohammedan and a determined opponent of 
Christianity, enumerated 117 Christian converts of distinction in India who 
forsook Islam for Christ as he did. In Sumatra and Java there are over 
16,000 converts organized into .churches. The outlook everywhere is not 
hopeless, but hopeful, and the great task to which Christ calls his church 
at the beginning of the twentieth century is the evangelization of the Moham- 
medan world/' 

* * • 

Without Hope In the World. 

We can see but two explanations for suicide : one is that a man loses his 
mental balance and does not know what he is doing; the other, that he has 
lost faith in a future life. He assumes that death ends all and that the 
sooner he is away from the burdens of this life, the better. How a profess- 
ing Christian can take his own life and thus rush unbidden into the presence 
of his Judge is a mystery to us. 

There has lately been an epidemic of suicide in Japan. A young man of 
distinguished family threw himself into the Aso volcano. He left behind a 
letter, which ends as follows : 

"How miserable is this world of human beings ! Grief and care invade 
their bosoms ; pain and affliction encompass their existence. Where is hope 
to be found? Where may peace be sought? What is glory? Wliat is rank? 
All around is emptiness and solitude. Wealth avails nothing, and nothing 
is comprehensible or credible. ■ Society is but a battlefield of sorrow and 
suffering, and throughout life men are as hungry demons fed in torturing 
skepticism. Alas for the infinity of it all ! All are plunged in darkness and 
know not what to look for. Mercy and benevolence are as the fleeting sen- 
timents of a dream. Why should man torment himself with limitless pain- 
ful thoughts? Why should he wander in the paths of contaminating sin? 
Is it not the most blessed ending of human life to be received into the 
bosom of pure nature and forever to quit the dust of existence? Thinking 
these things, I pass into the smoke of Aso's crater." 

* * * 

The Kelljrloun Crlnta In France. 

The official separation of church and state took place January 1, 1906. 
The concord at a treaty of peace between Pope Pius VII. and Napoleon I. 
was signed in 1801. Since that time Rome was allowed to have schools of 
her own. When France was worsted at Sedan she found it had been done 
by the German schoolmaster more than by Von Moltke. The thing to be 
done was to make education obligatory, and this made them free and also 
lay. The monks and nuns, however, did not give up without a struggle. 
When the Republicans came into power there were 200,000 monks and 
nuns and 00,000 of the secular clergy opposed to the government. Many of 
the monks were doing business, and the convents were centers of industries. 
The government required that an account be rendered. Friction followed, 
and soon diplomatic relations ceased between Rome and Paris. The Parlia- 
ment has now closed this longstanding alliance and a new era has dawned 
which interests the religious world. 

Says M. de Mouliplied : "The government is dealing liberally and even 
generously with the congregations. The use of the cathedrals and parish 
churches is left to them. But there have been appointed associations or 
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bodies of trustees for every place of worship, to insure the safe keeping for 
the state of the property and its treasures. The Roman Catholic churches 
are museums of art, and the government would make the trustees respon- 
sible for what they contain. Hence the necessity for the inventory* which 
has been forcibly opposed by the clerical party. 

"All that has been done does not mean antagonism to Christianity. Prob- 
ably the French nation is the most religious nation on the continent of 
Europe. Her people have a profound reverence for truth and righteous- 
ness. But they are beginning to make the extraordinary discovery that the 
commandments of God are different from the commandments of the church, 
and the teaching of Jesus Christ is very dissimilar from the teaching of the 
infallible pope. The doom of ecclesiasticism has come. What France wants 
is to be brought face to face with the living Christ, to have the efernal gospel 

placed in her hands." 

* * * 

A ProceNMlon of the lYorkleiM. 

A procession passed along the main streets of West End London some 
weeks ago. In front and on either side along the route were large numbers 
of the police. The procession "consisted of many hundreds of haggard, 
stunted, degenerate specimens of the unsuccessful and the incapable and of 
eight hundred women, more squalid than the men, most of them with babies 
and almost all of them bedraggled and unsightly. 

''Upon the banners borne were inscribed threats of violence and confisca- 
tion, and the old 'Damn your charity' was again flaunted. In spite of the 
treasonable harangues of several labor members of Parliament, the vast body 
of the unkempt present a stolid demeanor. 

"In the strange company of tawdry, revolutionary banners was a large 
red wooden cross, and by its side the words, 'The church in West Hain. In 
the name of Christ we Claim that all men should have the right to live.' And 
again. '(Jod and the church teach that all men should work. We ask for 
work for all men who want it.' Behind this sign was a goodly number of 
the clergy from the poorest districts. 'Father William,' an energetic member 
of an Anglican brotherhood, appeared in cassock, shovel hat, and sandals. 
All wore the priestly garb and girdles with silver crucifixes suspended from 
their necks. 

"This contingent evoked sneering comments on the futility of the church, 
etc.. all of which were met with exemplary patience by the clergy." 

Not only these poor people needed to be helped, but also the more wealthy 
who looked on. The church must instruct the rich so that men in all sta- 
tions shall live according to the teachings of the gospel. 

* * * 

Making a Life — Not a Living. 

Not long since there was a meeting of the western clubs of Princeton 
Alumni at Cleveland, and they were addressed by President Wilson of 
Princeton. Among other good things, he said to these men : 

"We must, in our processes of education, somewhere, put ourselves in a 
position to give young men a view of life which shall not be touched by the 
interests which will engross them when they seek to make a living." "How 
impossible it is for him to approach any problem in a disinterested spirit, if 
from the first he has been taught in college as well as elsewhere, that the 
chief end of man is to make a living ! If the chief end of men is to make a 
living, why, make a living any way you can. But if it has ever been shown 
to him in some quiet place where he has been withdrawn from the interests 
of the world that the chief end of man is to keep himself untouched from 
corrupt influences, and to see to it that his fellow-men hear the truth from 
his lips, he will never get that out of his consciousness again. There will 
always come up within him, with a great resurgence, some way or other, 
those lessons of his youth, and there will come a voice from the conscience 
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which will arrest the progress of a generation. But if you never teach him 
any ideal except the ideal of making a living, there will be no voice within 
him. He will know no great ideal." 

This is the sort of teaching that our nation needs more and more to hear. 
It is an earnest repetition of what the Master taught when he said, "Man 
shall not live to bread alone." In many colleges of this land are men quietly 
teaching and practicing these vital truths. 

* * * 

MlnlNterlal Relief In Presbyterian Church. 

In the report made to the General Assembly in Des Moines, it was asserted 
the Board had on its roll for the year 952 names. Of this number, 378 
were ministers, 509 widows, 35 orphan families, 1 widow of a medical mis- 
sionary. 8 women missionaries, and 21 guests in the Merriam Home. This 
is the largest lint the Board has ever had. In 1889 the rule was adopted 
allowing ministers who are seventy years of age and who have been thirty 
years in active service in the ministry of the church, to be placed on the 
honorary retired roll of honor of the Board, and to be granted, without being 
annually renewed, an annuity of $300 when they certify they need that 
amount. Since that time 308 ministers have availed themselves of this 
privilege : during this year 21 names have been added : 20 on the list have 
died. During the year there wore 175 on this roll of honor, and their average 
age has been 77.7 years : 47 of these men were over eighty years of age, and 
9 of them over ninety years. The amount paid to ministers on the roll of 
honor during the year was $50,350. During the year 107 new names were 
added to the roll of annuitants; of these, 51 wpre ministers, 47 widows, 5 
orphans. 1 foreign missionary woman, and 3 new guests at Merriam Home; 
G3 died during the year. Receipts from all sources amounted to $290,863.96. 
The average amount paid widows last year was $150. 



The Cumberland and Prefthyteiian Churche*. 

These two assemblies have acted favorably on the matter of church union, 
with only two adverse votes, the assembly at Des Moines, Iowa, ratified the 
report of its committee. When this word reached Decatur, 111., it declared 
the offices vacant and adjourned nine die. The larger portion of the dele- 
gates at once started for Des Moines, where they were most cordially wel- 
comed and took part in the wedding services. So far as legal enactment 
could do it, a division was healed which had lasted for many years. An 
injunction was sought by the opponents to restrain action by the Cumber- 
land body, but the court refused. When the assembly finally voted in favor 
of union, about one hundred delegates withdrew and organized as a General 
Assembly, claiming the Cumberland Presbyterian Church to be still in exist- 
ence and entitled to the property of that church. Those who protested 
claim to have 100,000 followers. The various boards were filled' and they 
were instructed to take out charters and proceed to work. Certain advisor}', 
legal, and other committees were appointed, and it was voted to meet next 
May as a General Assembly in Dickson County, in Texas, in tents if need 
be, and as near the place of original organization as possible. They propose 
that henceforth the "fight" is to be with the Presbyterian Church. 

We are sorry for this estrangement. If these brethren could have gone 
cordially into this movement, we believe that the interests dear to them 
would have been conserved and all their church work would have been 
stronger and better. No doubt many of them will later follow their guides 
into the mother church. Those who choose to oppose the properly expressed 
will of the majority must be able to show that great wrong has been done 
them or they cannot hope to have the sympathy of the public. 
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THE GAIN OF GIVING UP. 

A Good Brother who is seriously considering the matter of church union, 
writes us that "if we go into this proposed church union we shall give up 
much of our good old United Brethrenism." Just what he means by that 
we are not sure that we know. If he means the essential teachings of our 
organization, we shall not he asked to give these up. If he means the non- 
essentials, the special peculiarities, we have already given up many of these, 
and will give up more as we grow older and become more mature in thought 
and wider in our vision. 

The writer came into the Church more than half a century ago. We re- 
member those little country congregations; those old-fashioned appeals from 
enthusiastic pastors; those rejoicings on the part of many people for a re- 
ligion "they could feel," and which often stopped with their feelings and did 
not enter into their daily lives nor control their conduct. Like the Quakers, 
we thought if we did not wear rings on our fingers or display a brazen 
bracelet on our arms, we were religious above most of our neighbors. We 
went so far that we thought it a great wrong even to make a census of our 
people. It was a long struggle to get a college started ; when even the 
bishops were arrayed against it. Educated preachers were not needed, and 
a theological seminary could not be tolerated. If a man thought that God 
had called him to preach, and if he had a glib tongue, we usually gave him a 
work and turned him loose. That dread of a theological school is still seen 
in the name of Union Biblical Seminary- A few years since it was a dread- 
ful thing to use a cabinet organ in a church or Sabbath school in order to 
aid the music. The writer was once advised by the trustees of Otterbein 
University not to use a cabinet organ on commencement day because it 
would offend some of the brethren from the patronizing conferences. 

These and other similar things are a part of the "good old United Breth- 
renism" which have gone with the advancing years, and we are glad so much 
of it has gone. There is scarcely a church-building in which there is not a 
musical instrument, and the members of the Church who listen to it are as 
religious and devoted as were their fathers, and broader in their views. We 
are building colleges for our children, and while many are not aiding the 
Union Biblical Seminary as they should, there is scarcely one left to sing 
the praises of an ignorant ministry. The laymen who are concerned in the 
welfare of their particular church are seeking college and seminary grad- 
uates to fill their pulpits. The Seminary authorities have not thus far been 
able to meet the demand. We are less concerned to-day with the little and 
the non-essential, and more concerned for the greater and the more impor- 
tant. 

We must always give up some things if we would grow. It is the law of 
life and of a normal development. At times the fond mother wishes she 
cculd always keep her children little, but she cannot. As they outgrow their 
clothes, their playthings, their surroundings, so they will outgrow their early 
ideas and notions and take part in the wider life that comes to them. When 
the daughter comes home a graduate from college, she is not the same girl 
she was when she left the parental roof. As the earth revolves and the years 
come and go, so we go on, and the life of to-day in many respects is not and 
cannot be and should not be the life of fifty years ago. The spirit of this 
Church to-day is not precisely what it was half a century ago, and some of 
us are glad it is not. We have a wider outlook in the world; better under- 
stand (he plans and the part we are to have in carrying them forward. By 
giving up some of these old things, not bad in their place, but belonging to 
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our immature condition, he has put us into a larger place. Let us thank 
God for what he has already done, and continue to follow his guidance. 

We have plways believed in experimental religion — what we call a change 
of heart ; in the witness of the Spirit with ours that we are God's children ; 
in the duty cf all men to repent and accept Christ as their personal Savior; 
in the evangelization of all men at home and abroad. While culture and re- 
Cneiuent are good and desirable, we have never made the mistake of con- 
sidering them as equivalent to vital piety. When a man gave evidence that 
he wax called of God to preach, we did not hinder him, although not taught 
in the schools. These were the essentials of "good old United Brethrenism," 
and we shall not give up any of these by entering into the proposed union, 
but, as we Lelieve, have a wider field in which to practice them. 

One of the great results of the Spanish War was that it of necessity made 
of the Ameiican nation a world-power. Had Roosevelt been President ten 
years before this, he could not have played the part he did in bringing Russia 
and Japan together. He was not in a position to use his influence or to show 
his good purposes. Every Church-member should ask himself the question, 
•*Ii" this union should be consummated, will it give this Church of ours a 
wider field in which it can do more and better work for the Master?" If 
that can be answered in the affirmative, we can give up any little petty pur- 
pose of our own for the greater good. Those who favor union believe this 
will be the result. An a rule with larger bodies, there is less wear and tear 
of machinery, less waste of money, better economy of resources. Doctor 
Pleemer, of Western Theological Seminary, used to say in the daily union 
prayer-meeting of forty years ago. '*If I could save one hundred sinners in 
the Methodist Church and only ninety-nine in the Presbyterian, I would 
join the Methodists to-morrow." Why should we not all, as faithful servants 
of the Master, work where we can do the best for him? 

We aimed to show in our last issue that there was no serious difference in 
the matter of creed. There may need to be some modification of our polity 
to ?uit the training of those coining in with us. but this will not be a serious 
thing to do. We have no more Bible authority for our special view of church 
polity than has the Methodist or the Presbyterian. They both differ from us, 
and yet are as successful workers as are we. That polity is best which 
adapts itself to the nature and disposition of those who come under it. Sup- 
pose we should modify our polity — have we never done so before? How 
many times we settled the secrecy question, and each time some were sure 
we had a thus "saith the Lord" for our plans. There was a time when our 
ministers could remain on the same field but two years, and then must be 
moved: now, under certain conditions, they can remain a lifetime. Did we 
grow any more rapidly then than we do now? In the early days it was 
thought by some that when the Stationary Committee sat, that the Lord 
sent every man to the place where he should go. Later congregations are 
consulted as to their wishes, and pastors as to their preferences, and we are 
not sure but the Lord is as much in the latter plan as in the former. 

There is no need to get excited over the matter of union, especially during 
this warm weather. The union will not come until we have time to consider 
the questions involved, and this should be done dispassionately, always having 
in mind the thought, -Will this be for the greater glory of God? No one 
will be compelled to go into a union against his will. To the average member 
the change at first will be so imperceptible that he will be in the new organ- 
ization and hardly be aware of it. The most change will be in the plans for 
enlarged work. The member will believe as he has always believed. We 
have no advance information as to how the union will be consummated, but 
we presume that if favorably considered by General Conference, the matter 
will be submitted to vote, probably by conferences. Possibly a two-thirds 
vote will be necessary to approval. If two thirds of the members voting 
favor the union, so far as we are concerned it will be consummated. It may 
take tin years to do all of this. What then shall the minority do? They 
had better go with the majority. It will be just as easy to get to heaven 
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along the read which the United Church will march out as it will b$ to travel 
the road our fathers made. If there be here and there an individual who has 
conscientious scruples, then he must find a religious home elsewhere. The 
poorest policy in the world, if not, indeed, a wicked policy, is for the one- 
third to fight the two-thirds, as the members of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church are doing, thus making serious trouble and bitterness of feeling and 
spending the Lord's money which should be used for better purposes. 

• * 

THE TROUBLE IN RUSSIA. 

When the Czar consented to call a douma, many intelligent people thought 
this was the first step toward a regular constitutional parliament. Doubtless 
in this first effort the government expected that enough men could be selected 
by his friends to control the whole body in the interest of the Czar. When 
it finally assembled it was found to be made up of a number of different 
factions, some of them quite radical, but the Constitutional Democrats had 
the larger following. We are all surprised at the moderation which the 
douma finally manifested, and yet if the body had been a little less radical 
and more willing to let go some things to secure others, it might have accom- 
plished better results. 

On July 21 the Czar very unexpectedly Issued an edict dissolving the 
douma. Just why this was done at this time is a little hard to determine. 
The Czar in his manifesto dissolving the body, says : 

"A cruel disappointment has befallen our expectations. The representa- 
tives of the nation, instead of applying themselves to the work of productive 
legislation, strayed into a sphere beyond their competence, and have been 
making comments on the imperfection of the fundamental laws, which can 
only be modified by our imperial will. In short, the representatives of the 
nation have undertaken really illegal acts, such as an appeal to the nation 
by parliament." 

In this same paper he makes an appeal to the peasants and all other "well- 
disposed Russians to unite for the restoration of peace to our dear father- 
land." Steps will be taken, where the peasants' lands are too small, for the 
enlargement of their property. 

Newspaper correspondents suggest another reason for the step, namely, 
"that a great fear was felt by the grand dukes and high corrupt officials, in- 
cluding General Trehoff. that the douma was about to present an inquiry into 
those extensive robberies of the public treasury. These imperial thieves have 
been many, and at their work for years. It is asserted that Vladimir, the 
Czar's uncle, has been the chief corruptionist of the imperial band. The 
douma had positive information that some six months after the war with 
Japan began, he had transferred more than $35,000,(XX) to bankers in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and New York." 

The Czar had made preparation for this dissolution by calling into Peters- 
burg his best troops, and had distributed them so as to check at once any 
sudden uprising. St. Petersburg was really put under martial law. Radical 
newspapers were suppressed, hundreds of arrests were made in the night, 
and the "palace" in which the douma had been meeting was closed and occu- 
pied by guards. 

As soon as dismissed, over two hundred members of the douma went to 
Viborg. in Finland, and held an all-night session in the dining-room of a 
hotel. Several plans of action were proposed. A strike and riots will follow, 
but whether a revolutionary movement can just now be organized is doubtful. 
An executive committee was elected, which may in the future become a pro- 
visional government. An address was prepared and printed, in spite of the 
efforts of the government to prevent it. From this address we quote this 
paragraph : • 

"Citizens, stand up for your trampled-on rights, for popular representa- 
tion, and for an imperial parliament. Russia must not remain a day without 
popular representation. You possess the means of acquiring it. The govern- 
ment has, without the assent of the popular representatives, no right to col- 
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lect taxes from the people nor to summon the people to military service. 
Therefore you are now the government. The dissolved parliament was justi- 
fied in giving neither money nor soldiers. Should the government, however, 
contract loans in order to procure funds, such loans would he invalid. With- 
out the consent of the popular representatives, the Russian people will never 
acknowledge them and will not be called upon to pay them. 

"Accordingly, until a popular representative parliament is summoned, do 
not give a kopeck to the throne or a soldier to the army. Be steadfast in your 
refusal ; no power can resist the united, inflexible will of the people." 

The Czar declares his intention of maintaining a parliament, and sets 
March 5, 1907, as the time for the assembly of a new douma. Possibly he 
hopes by that time to secure one in sympathy with the government program. 
If the people are free to choose, he will not likely succeed. 

At present, things are in a terrible condition, and what the future will 
bring no one can well predict. We do not know the underlying facts in the 
case. We can only argue from general principles. This tyrannical action is 
already driving the people to a condition worse than civil war. Bands of 
peasants are marching through the country, increasing as they go, pillaging 
fields, destroying crops, burning estates, and driving into the wilderness men, 
women, and children. If a man was a land-owner he had to pay the penalty. 
Thus far the military have not been able to stop this crusade. Many peasants 
have been killed, but others arose to take their places. In addition to this, 
terrorists have put the city of Syzzan to flames. "The inhabitants, which 
ten years ago numbered 32,000, have fled. They are without food^and shel- 
ter ; many have been killed ; some have gone insane ; the loss of life was 
largely that of children." 

The Russian debt is about $8,500,000,000. Most of this is held in France, 
Germany, and Great Britain. If the autocracy should be overthrown, will 
this debt be paid? The revolutionary leaders can give no guarantee. Be- 
cause they can't, this debt will be in their way. These nations will not 
allow their citizens to lose hundreds of millions of dollars without making 
an effort to enforce payment. 

At present there seems little before the nation but a reign of bloodshed. 
The little taste of freedom which these people have had makes them hungry 
for more, and in their gratification of that appetite they may not stop to 
count the consequences. The autocracy have doubtless pledged the Czar that 
the army will be able to put down any revolutionary uprising, but it is ques- 
tionable if the nation's officials can depend upon the loyalty of the army. 
Already in many of the regiments there is a disposition to mutiny, and every 
effort at repression may increase this. Men who have been slaughtered with- 
out reason will be followed by many others who are willing to die for an 
idea. Were the Czar a wise, courageous leader, untrammeled by his advisers, 
he would lead the people gradually into a desirable freedom ; but. alas, this 
is not the nature of the man. If repression by the bloody hand of the army 
continues, the ready bomb which the people have been taught to make and 
to use will in the future, as in the past, disable many an official, and the 
Czar himself may become a martyr to his misguided zeal. Sometimes a people 
reach freedom through great tribulations. We could wish for a better way, 
if that were possible, but if not, then the people in their blind striving for 
better surroundings and a happier condition of life must take the only step 
which seems possible. It wiU cost treasure and cost blood, but it pays to be 
free. We cannot forecast coming events, but the outlook for the Czar and his 
young heir never seemed so dark as now. The deluge may come any time. 

BABYLONIAN TEMPLES DID NOT HAVE LARGE LIBRARIES. 

Prof. Morris Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, is one of the 
most accomplished Babylonian scholars in the country. In a late article in 
the Independent he asserts that on the basis of investigations thus far made 
on the sites of ancient Babylonian cities, with the single exception of 
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Babylon itself, there are no sound reasons for assuming that Babylonian 
temples ever had extensive literary archives. Four cities have been fairly 
well explored and a large number of tablets have been found, but most of 
these are of local value. 

For example, at Lagash a temple archive of some 30,000 tablets has been 
-discovered, but with scarce an exception these tablets deal with business 
.affairs and administration of the temple at Lagash. At Sippar, about 60,000 
tablets have been found. Of these there are two classes — first, those that 
deal with the business affairs of the temple, and, secondly, those concerned 
with the commercial transactions and legal business of private individuals. 
At Sippar there are also sign-lists, grammatical paradigms, writing exercises, 
syllabaries, multiplication tables, and astronomical calculations forming the 
-chief part of the tablets belonging to the temple school. 

So far as excavations have been made at Nippur, the tablets taken from 
the temple of Bel at that place are of the same character as those at Sippar. 
The great bulk of them are of a business and adminLstrational character; 
the remainder are a part of the outfit of the temple, such as sign-lists, writing 
and reading exercises, syllabaries, multiplication tables, etc. 

The existence of the largest library at Babylon is accounted for by the 
•centralizing religious tendencies that set in after the days of Hammurabi, 
2200 B. C, when an effort was made to assign to Marduk, the patron deity 
of the city of Babylon, the attributes of all the other great gods. There 
would thus be a motive on the part of the priests of Marduk to collect in the 
temple or temple school all the literary productions that originated in these 
other temple schools. 

From all these facts. Professor Jastrow asserts that there is no reason to 
believe that the Babylonian temples had extensive literary archives. 

"BISHOP OR BOARD." 

A Correspondent of The Congregationalist, in a communication for July 
28, begins an article with the words we have used. He goes on to answer it 
as follows : 

"Do we need bishops? The Advance says no, but we do need something or 
somebody to adjust the affairs of the Congregational churches. To men who 
revolve in an orbit of perpetual sunshine the need may not seem apparent. 
But to others whose lot in life is to seek rather than to be sought, the need 
is strongly evident. 

"'Hunting for a job' is not a pleasant occupation: for a man of refine- 
ment it is well nigh intolerable. But this 'hunting for a job* is the unhappy 
fate of many a middle-aged minister who might have been spared some por- 
tion of his misery if a wise man — a bishop, if you will — had helped to bring 
the right man to the right church. Many a church would have prospered 
where it now languishes, had some wise counselor helped it to get rid of a 
man whose work in that particular field was unfruitful. If a bishop can do 
this, let us have a bishop, whatever his title may be. . . . If not a bishop, 
then why not commit this to a board to have the oversight, the fostering, the 
counseling of the churches of our faith within State limits, not as having 
•arbitrary power to say, Do this or do that, but as showing a lovely purpose of 
helpfulness?" 

The writer then proceeds to tell of a church that has been closed this sum- 
mer, not for lack of money, for the membership is made up of well-to-do 
farmers who could, if they would, support a minister in modest comfort. 
The young people are growing up in indifference and irresponsibility. Such 
a community will soon lapse into barbarism. The trouble seems to be a lack 
■of leadership, a defect even more fatal than that of too much leadership, 
which Congregationalists are wont to deplore. 

The writer further says : "The Roman Catholic Church holds the people 
who are born into it. We do not. We let individuals and churches drift 
away into indifference and godlessness. If they merely' drifted into other 
^churches, the case would be less sad. As long as this election of a new min- 
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later for a church depends on his being somebody's brother-in-law's uncle (or 
more probably nephew, being younger), there will be troublesome misfits. 
THie man with the 'pull/ be he saint or sinner, will get the job, while his 
more modest brother retires from the active ministry before reaching the 
dead-line. For some of these evils the bishop or board would prove a remedy. 
Why not try the one or the other?" 

The story which this writer tells us is not uncommon in the churches 
which have the more direct form of calling a minister. The best of minis- 
ters find candidating a very distasteful business. The more modern method 
in some churches of sending a committee to hear a minister, without his 
knowledge of their presence, and then reporting to the body sending them, 
is in better taste. The United Brethren have both a bishop and a board, and 
they commend the method, which has been tried, and, when made reasonably 
flexible, has given good satisfaction. The bishop and the presiding elders 
constitute the board to station the preachers. The bishop should be conver- 
sant with the preachers of his district, as well as the prominent churches 
in it The elders have a more narrow field, but should know the peculiarities 
•of the various congregations and what they most need. It is their work to 
see that the most efficient man goes where he will do the most good. Through 
this board, if discreetly done, a man who for any reason has failed to make a 
success in a particular field can be transferred elsewhere without any public 
rupture and with benefit both to the man and the church. We commend our 
method to our Congregational friends, and ask them to try it. 

NO CHANGE OF CHARACTER. 

Some years ago the writer stood on one side of the Niagara River. He 
walked across the bridge which took him to the other side. lie had gone into 
a new territory governed by different laws from those under which he had 
been living. He found new customs among the people : new ideas, new forms 
of expression, and many things that were different from those he had left be- 
hind him. but he found no change in himself because of this trip over the 
river. Years after that he again stood on a vessel that was about leaving 
New York for Europe. At a certain signal the gangplank was taken in and 
there was then no further communication with the shore. Days passed before 
he saw the land he was looking for. He finally saw it and met its people, 
Journeyed along its roads, became familiar with its landscapes, and deceit 
in its cities: but during all this time there was no change in him. He was 
the same being in substance that he was when he left home. 

Some of these days he looks for another vessel, and he will be asked to 
walk another gangplank and will start on a voyage which shall be just as 
unknown to him as was the one alluded to above. Somewhere he will land, 
and, having full faith in the ability of his Captain, he believes it will be the 
best place possible for him. When the vision of that other shore shall come, 
it will find him with the same tastes and disposition, the same loves and 
hates he had when he sailed away from the shores of this world. That world 
will only add to their intensity and give a better opportunity for their devel- 
opment. 

Death is simply the wearing out of our physical machinery ; the cessation 
of bodily activity ; the separation of that which we call the spiritual from 
the material. Why should this make any change in our natures — our real 
selves? If going to Europe does not necessarily produce what we call a 
change of heart, and we are sure it does not. for we have heard men swear 
.as vigorously after coming back as they did before, why should this unknown 
voyage make any radical change? If it did, we should lose our identity and 
become some other being. In minor matters there is a constant changing 
here, but there will be permanency there. He that is unjust, will be unjust 
still. 

Now and then a wicked man will tell you he "hopes to get to heaven," but 
really he has no such hope, nor does he have any real desire to get there. If 
lie did he would change his life to meet the conditions. The man of a bad, 
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wicked life, as a rule, is not anxious to find the nearest prayer-meeting. If 
he should by accident find himself in such a place, his seat will soon be 
vacated. Will death change that disposition and at once make him long for 
the "congregations that ne'er break up"? He does not really mean that he 
wants to get to heaven, but that he wants to escape the penalties of the lost 
soul. 

As the preparation for your trip to Europe must be made before you start, 
so the preparation for that other country must be made now. We shall there 
find just the sort of company we are seeking and which our tastes and dis- 
positions have prepared us to enjoy. We shall not come back to rectify any 
mistakes. The accounts have all been tabulated and the record finally made. 
The life we shall enter upon will be no arbitrary opportunity, but that 
which has been begun here. Eternal life is simply the blessed never-ending 
life which commences here, when we turn any from the old sinful life. The 
Bible does not seem to indicate anywhere that men shall repent and change 
their lives after reaching the other shore. We have no intimation that the 
rich man in the parable repented of his sins ; we do not even know that he 
wanted to do so. We only know he wanted a change of conditions. Alas, 
how many are coming to the end of this life with little or no thought of that 
journey which we shall all take, and for which they are making no active 
preparation. What disappointments are sure to come! As to kind, we shall 
be hereafter what we are here. As to advancement, we shall go infinitely 
beyond the present. 

* * 

AN EDUCATIONAL ROLL OF HONOR. 

It is known to our readers that about a year ago Mr. Carnegie set aside 
some $10,000,000 in store bonds, the income from which is to be used for the 
support of educators who have come to a time when they should retire from 
active work. The income amounts to $50,000 a year, and no man helped is 
to receive more than half his salary. About fifty persons have been selected, 
and this first group will be paid about $70,000. Fourteen hundred dollars a 
year may not seem to be much for a man who has gone deep into the systems 
of nature and of the human mind, whose name has been heard in the world's 
institutions of learning, and who has molded the future by shaping the minds 
of the men who are to rule it. Nevertheless, it will pay a good many taxes 
and supply many comforts. 

Among the beneficiaries are many names famous in the world of learning. 
The list includes John Krom Rees, of Columbia (aged 55) ; Henry M. Baird, 
of New York University (74) : Iliram Corson, of Cornell (78) : Charles A. 
Young (72), and William A. Packard, of Princeton; Edward W. Morley, of 
Western Reserve (08); Oeorge Trumbull Ladd, of Yale (04); Henry P. 
Bowditch, of Harvard (00) : Francis A. March, of Lafayette (81) ; Dr. F. 
II. Merrill, formerly president of Ripon College, and C. H. Chandler, of 
Ripon ((50). Says the New York Tribune: 

"The system so happily begun will be both a relief and an encouragement 
to the educational profession. It may be said without offense, if not, indeed, 
to their praise, that some of these men are urgently in need of such relief as 
these pensions will afford. Their salaries have been no larger than their 
current needs. Their academic duties and the devotion with which they have 
been fulfilled have prevented them from engaging in other labors which might 
have been pecuniarily profitable. They have now reached ages at which 
entrance into money-making business would be impossible, even if the scho- 
lastic habits of a lifetime had not unfitted them for such pursuits. Weary 
and old with service, they are literally dependent on pensions of some sort, if 
they are not to suffer actual want or to become charges upon relatives or 
friends. To such men these allowances will be a welcome relief, and the 
example and prominence thus given will be a source of inspiration and en- 
couragement to others to give their best efforts to the instruction of their 
pupils, and to scientific research and literary labors without anxiety concern- 
ing the future." 
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[ Book* revUwd in thU department cam b* mcund from the United BrttXrvn 
Publishing Houm at the prion masted.] 

"Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade" (oct., cloth. 713 pases, 
price, $1.50, Student Volunteer Movement, No. 3 West 20th Street. New 
York). This is a very valuable volume, made up of the addresses and pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth International Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, held at Nashville, Tenn.. February 28 to March 4, 1900. This 
movement began twenty years ago at Mount Hermon, Mass., and has grown 
very rapidly. The meeting at Nashville was one of the best ever held. This 
volume is itself a library of well-digested thought. The men who spoke were 
the best representatives of their departments. Many of them were direct 
from mission fields. Those who were present and listened to these addresses 
will be glad to have them for rereading. Those who did not hear will be glad 
to get so much valuable information, so thoroughly reliable, and compressed 
in one single volume. It is a missionary volume of untold value. 

"Silas Strong," by Irving Bacheller (12mo, cloth. 340 pages, price. $1.50, 
New York, Harper & Brothers). This is an interesting volume, including 
"Foreword" and all. It is a story for lovers of the woods and of children, 
and the purpose of the book is to awaken us to our duty to preserve the 
forests. The story is laid in the forests of the Adirondack*. Silas is the 
"Emperor of the woods" until that thing called "business" comes in and dis- 
possesses him. His philosophy is quaint and original and enjoyable. This is 
a delightful book. 

"Hebrew Life and Thought," being interpreted, "Studies in the Literature 
of Israel," by Louise Seymour Houghton (12mo, cloth. 380 pages, price, 
$1.50. Chicago, University of Chicago Press). The writer tells that these 
were originally written and used as lectures, and are the fruit of a lifetime 
of Bible study. Her purpose was not to be original, "but to bring the more 
or less cultured but unscientific Bible student into a hospitable attitude 
toward the new light that scholarship has shed on the sacred page." The 
heads of the eleven chapters are as follows "The I>ay-Book of the Most 
High." "Folklore in the Old Testament," "The Poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment," "Heroes and Heroism." "Eastern Light on the Story of Elisha." 
"Love Stories of Israel," "A Parable of Divine Love." "Secular Faith," "The 
Search for Spiritual Certainty," "The Hebrew Utopia, and the Law of 
Modern Society." The Old Testament is accepted as inspired only as all 
good literature is inspired. The interpretations are from the standi>oint of 
the newer criticism. With all that, it is most admirably written, and should 
be carefully read by every Bible student. 

"John Fiske," by Thomas Sargeant Perry (small 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 100 
pages, price, 75 cents, Boston, Small, Maynard & Company ) . This is one of 
4 *The Beaton Biographies," whose purpose is to furnish brief accounts of dis- 
tinguished Americans. They are printed for the average brainy man and 
woman, and in such form as is convenient for reading and for carrying han- 
dily in the pocket. Mr. Fiske is well worthy of a place in this valuable col- 
lection. He was a man of sterling character, a hard worker, an accom- 
plished scholar and thinker, and has left his mark on the literature of the 
times. 

"The Masculine in Religion," by Carl Delos Case, Ph.D. (12mo, cloth, 
120 pages, price, 50 cents, net, Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication 
Society. The writer is pastor of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y. He asserts that the modern type of religious life is feminine^ 
There are mental as well as physical differences between men and women. 
The modern religious type is not biblical, since as many women as men are 
members of churches. Men are in the lodge and in business, and leave re- 
ligion and the church for the women. There are indications of a change. 
The manliness of Christ is taken more account of. A very readable and 
helpful book. 

"Off the Rocks — Stories of the Deep-Sea Fisherfolk of Labrador," by Wil- 
liam T. Grenfell, with an introduction by Henry Van Dyke (12mo, cloth, 203 
pages, price, $1, Philadelphia Sunday-School Times Company). There are 
thirteen interesting stories in this volume, full of pathos and tenderness, 
showing the hardships and dangers incident to life in this region. The 
writer knows this world,- for he has been a part of it and went there to carry 
the life and light of the gospel to these people. It helps one to see the real 
importance of missionary work. 

"The Foundation of the Republic," by Edward Everett Hale (small 12mo, 
cloth, 92 pages, price, 75 cents, net. New York, James Pott & Company). This 
volume is made up of two addresses delivered before the Brooklyn Institute 
in their courses on government and sociology. Doctor Hale writes nothing 
that is not worth reading. He sees our dangers, but he is an optimist and 
sees a hopeful future. We are what we are because moral forces have con- 
trolled us. They must do so in the future. God and man are the moral 
forces. They are to control the new century. 

"The Continental Outcast," by Rev. Wilson Carlisle (12mo, cloth. 140 pages, 
price, $1.25. Imported by A. Wessel's Company, New York). This is in sub- 
stance a report of a visit made by the author to the labor colonies of Bel- 
gium, Holland. Germany, and Denmark. It was a study of the poor laws of 
these various countries. That which interested him most was the land col- 
onies, which could be made powerful agents in reclaiming the vagrant and 
loafer classes. He writes as an Englishman and as Secretary of the Church 
Army. If the best features of the continental system of caring for the poor 
and the criminal could be imparted, and the element of personal influence be 
retained, the most valuable results could be secured. 

"The Heart of the Railroad Problem," by Prof. Frank Parsons, Ph.D. 
(12mo. cloth, 304 pages, price, $1.50. Boston, Little. Brown & Company). 
During the last year the railways, because of their shortcomings, have come 
prominently into public notice. This writer shows up some of the things 
which have provoked complaints, such as the use of passes, rebates, private 
cars, and other discriminations which damage both individuals and com- 
munities. To make himself familiar with the subject, the writer traveled 
through nine countries in Europe and over three- fourths of the United States, 
meeting railroad officials, governors, senators, and leading men in every class. 
Having shown what is complained of, he next proceeds to discuss remedies, 
giving some hints from the practice of other countries. It seems like a fair 
and able treatment of the railway problem. A careful study will doubtless 
show why the President sought some new legislation. 

"A History of Egypt. From the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest, 1 ' 
by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. ( large octavo, fi34 pages, 200 illustrations 
and maps, variegated cloth, gilt top, price, $5, New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons). The writer of this valuable and handsome volume is Professor of 
Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of Chicago. Professor 
Breasted was at the head of the University of Chicago Egyptian expedition, 
and spent years in preparation of the four volumes already published on the 
"Ancient Records of Egypt." Much of this studfc- has been at first-hand. 
"TTiis account of the historical career of the Egyptians rests upon the sur- 
viving original records themselves." This is a large volume, mast handsomely 
illustrated, and gives a clear and thrilling history of a valley which at one 
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time claimed the highest civilization of the world. He writes for the many 
who visit, for those who want to look into the older civilizations, and for 
those interested in Old Testament history. There is not much dependence on 
the old-time authorities, but he writes an independent story, the result of his 
own and the observations of others. It covers a period of over four thousand 
years, and in vigorous English these well-filled pages tell the struggles ancF 
life of a cultured people who have left their permanent impress on the world's 
history. 

From the same source, we have on sheets published by Hodder & Stough- 
ton, London, lectures delivered in Edinburgh in the winter of 1903-04, by 
Rev. W. S. Bruce, D.D., on the "Croall Foundation," on "Social Aspects of 
Christian Morality." The author believes, as do we, that all the difficult 
political and economical problems are found to have ethical factors at their 
root. The book is most excellently and judiciously written. The author in 
sixteen chapters, covering 400 pages, discusses the family, marriage, ' family 
life, the state, the National, State, State intervention, the civil power, the 
Christian state, public morality and the State, the social mind and the press, 
ethics of war, ethics of art, science, and education. 

"Spinoza and Religion," by Elmer Ellsworth Powell, A.M., Ph.D. (12mo„ 
cloth, gilt top. 344 pages, price, $1, Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company). This volume is by the Professor of Philosophy in Miami Univer- 
sity. It purports to be a study of Spinoza's metaphysics and of his particu- 
lar utterances in regard to religion, with a view to determining the signifi- 
cance of his thought for religion, and incidentally his personal attitude 
toward it. He was born a Jew, but for his heretical views was cast out of 
the synagogue. Some have called him a pantheist, and others assert he is an 
atheist, but the author insists his philosophy is atheistic monism. Personally, 
he had no interest in religion except a scientific one. It was to him only an 
object of reflection. Those interested in such speculations will find this an 
able volume. 

"Tuxedo Avenue, to Water Street," by Amos R. Wells (small 12mo, varie- 
gated cloth, 259 pages, price, $1, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York). 
Thi9 is the story of a transplanted church. It is a parable, and under the 
guise of this impossible story the author shows us how every church must go 
forth into the highways where there is need for it, and where the work and 
the blessedness are. It was a good thing for Tuxedo Avenue to go to Water 
Street, strange as the change was to them. It would be a good thing for 
many an aristocratic church to-day if its members would try to save the 
souls in less favored conditions. 

"Letters on the Great Truths of Our Christian Faith," by Henry Church- 
ell King, President of Oberlin College (12mo, boards, 1H9 pages, price, $1, 
net, Hie Pilgrim Press, Boston). These letters were written and published 
in the monthly issues of The Religious Teacher. In these he gives those who 
are to teach his deepest convictions with regard to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. He omits the language of the theological schools and puts his 
thoughts in clear, plain and supple language, so that every honest inquirer 
may understand. Why do we not have more of this earnest, helpful way of 
teaching the truth? 

"Christian Missions and Social Progress," by Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
(large octavo, cloth, gilt top, 675 pages, price, $2.50, net, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Chicago and New York). There are three volumes of this excellent 
work. Two of them appeared some time since; the last one. Vol. III., is 
before us. This is intended to be an encyclopedic work on missions. In our 
judgment, this is one of the finest and most comprehensive books on the 
practical side of missions that has come from the press. The man who owns 
it has a missionary library. There is a wonderful arrangement of facts, 
with a great wealth of illustration. The author has previously insisted that 
missions "are a fearful power in social progress, a molding influence upon 
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national life, a factor of importance in commercial expansion," and in this 
volume he gives such facts and tangible evidence as will justify his asser- 
tions. He began the work twelve years ago with little thought of the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking. Among the topics discussed are the introduction 
of educational facilities, the development of industrial training, modern 
methods of university extension. Christian associations of young men and 
women, the production of wholesome and instructive literature, the quicken- 
ing of general intelligence, and the disintegration of caste. lie shows how 
the results touch national life and character in cultivating true patriotism, 
in reconstructing law, in elevating government service, etc. ; finally, in com- 
mending commercial integrity, in promoting better methods of transacting 
business, etc. It is furnished with a valuable biography of recent mission 
literature and a full and complete index to the whole three volumes. 

"Why is Christianity True?" by G. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D. (12mo, cloth, 
450 pages, price, $1.50, Christian Culture Press, Chicago, 111.). This is a 
book on Christian evidences, by the president of the Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary at Louisville, Ky. He writes as a well-informed man. He 
is positive in his plan rather than negative. Ilia style is clear and simple. 
A good analysis of the chapters in the "Table of Contents" helps us before- 
hand to get a clear idea of the work. lie presents four classes of facts: 
those from physical nature, from the New Testament revelation, from re- 
ligious experience, and from Christian history, and the only explanation is 
that mankind has been spoken to by a Person, that is, through Jesus Christ. 
An excellent biography is furnished for those who will use it, and an excel- 
lent index. It is a very helpful book. 

"Great Pedagogical Essays, From Plato to Spencer," by T. V. N. Painter, 
A.M., I>.D. (12mo, cloth, 420 pages, price, $1.25, American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago). This is meant to be a collection of the 
greatest essays that have been written on educational subjects. Selections 
are given from the writings of twenty-six of the world's most prominent edu- 
cators. Among these are Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Plutarch, Charlemagne, 
Luther, Ascham, Milton, Locke, Kant, and those of a more recent time. The 
selection is introduced by a brief biographical sketch which will help to 
better understand the selection. Every intelligent educator will be glad for 
this valuable publication. 

"Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1805-1877," by John S. Reynolds (oct., 
522 pages, price, $2.20, Columbia, S. C The State Co., Publishers). Much 
of this book first appeared in weekly parts in The State; later it was care- 
fully revised and made as valuable as the author could make it. The writer 
represents those who suffered from the bad government of the negro, and it 
is a little hard for him to manifest a judicial state of mind. He quotes pub- 
lic documents and abounds in statements of facts which we have no reason 
to doubt, and yet his statements would have been stronger had he given 
references. There is no question now but that the administration of the 
government during the reconstruction period was a fearfully corrupt one. 
We believe, while honestly meant, the enfranchising of the black man was a 
gross bluster. It was an injury to the black man and wrought mischief to 
the white. While the white people of South Carolina were not justified in all 
they did, they had much provocation. Northern men, as well as others, 
should read the book. 

"The Vocation of Man," by Johann Gottleib Fichte (12mo, thick paper 
cover, 176 pages, price, 35 cents net, 42 cents prepaid, Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co.). This is Vol. LX. of the "Religion of Science Library," 
published by this firm. From a. philosophical standpoint, it is a discussion of 
Doubt, Knowledge, and Fault, and ends with this paragraph: "Thus do I 
live, thus am I, and thus am I unchangeable, firm, and completed for all eter- 
nity; — for this is no existence assumed from within — it is my own true 
essential Life and Being." 



Live in the sunshine, don't live in the gloom, 
Carry some gladness the world to illume. 
Live in the brightness, and take this to heart, 
The world will be gayer if you '11 do your part. 
Live on the housetop, not down in the cell; 
Open-air Christians live nobly and well. 
Live where the joys are, and, scorning defeat. 
Have a good-morrow for all whom you meet. 
Live as a victor, and triumphing go 
Through this queer world, beating down every foe. 
Live in the sunshine, God meant it for you! 
Live as the robin*, and sing the day through. 

— Selected. 
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THE PRICE OF WINNING SOULS.* 

BY REV. CHARLES L. GOODELL, D.D. 

I have been asked to give yon, first of all, something of my 
own experience. There is, probably, nothing which interests us 
so much as finding out what other men are doing and the way 
in which they do it I shall waive my own feelings and give 
you a chapter out of my own life to the end that I may help 
some one. As God is the searcher of my hearty I shall speak in 
great humility, arrogating to myself no knowledge or devotion 
superior to that of my brethren. Before I tell you about my 
own experience the best thing I can do will be to tell how I 
came to get an experience. 

I was born in Puritan New England. My father and mother 
were staunch old Methodists, and I was brought up with this 
idea of the ministry : that a man must have a call, a call of God, 
strange and powerful. I also learned from them that the meas- 

* An address delivered at the Northfield Conference of Christian Workers, 
August 11, 1906. 
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ure of a man's success in the ministry was this power to reach 
and win men to God; that was the only standard of success. 
When I was looking toward the ministry, I did not have the 
call in this solemn tremendous form, "Woe is me if I preach 
not the gospel." I went very tremblingly to my first charge 
and was not sure that I was in the ministry for a life work. 
There seemed to be indications that led that way, but I was not 
satisfied. I said, "0 Lord, if this is my work, give me souls for 
my hire." "If souls are saved, I shall take that as evidence 
that God wants ma" I wanted to know whether I had the 
power to reach the hearts of men. And God was pleased to give 
me some souls for the result of my labor for the first year. I 
said, "This may have happened so, but if God will send me a 
more marvelous manifestation next year, then I shall be sure 
that it is the Father's call." And God was pleased to send me 
a great blessing. But, like Gideon, I wanted to have another 
test. I was to change to an appointment in the city, and I said, 
"If God will bless me there, I shall take it beyond all question 
that he wants me in the ministry." It pleased him to give me 
a largo manifestation of .his favor, and many came into the 
kingdom. And then it dawned upon me that what I had been 
asking for three years was, after all, the thing I was to expect 
every year in the ministry. I went into the ministry and have 
prosecuted it with that ever in view, with an absolute conviction 
on my soul that I was doing the thing I ought to do and that 
the Almighty would be my sufficient helper. I say to his glory 
that in these twenty-five years of my ministry I have never re- 
ceived less than one hundred souls a year and in some years 
maiiy times that number; and in all those twent-five years I 
have not passed a single monthly communion service without 
receiving some into the church. 

When I came to New York two years ago, I feared it would 
open a new chapter in my experience. I had been before that 
in Brooklyn for seven years at the Hanson Place Church. That 
has been for years our largest Methodist church, and it has had 
a wonderful revival history. When I went there I supposed, of 
course, there would be a revival — that was the expected thing. 
But when I went to Calvary in New York, some of my friends 
said : "Now there will be an end of the sort of thing you have 
been expecting all these years. You will find that New York 
and Brooklyn are two different places," And a pulpiteer, since 
become a novelist, had written, "New York is the graveyard of 
ministers." It seemed a question whether it would be a new 
gown or a winding sheet In October we had a ministers' meet- 
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ing at Calvary Church and they asked me to give an address on 
the subject, "Pastoral Evangelism." As I walked up the 
aisle to speak, one of the brethren whispered to me: "It is a 
new field over here. I wonder how it will be at the end of this 
season. Perhaps you won't hold any revival meetings such as 
you have been holding." I said what I had to say about evan- 
gelistic work, but my brother's words kept ringing in my ears 
— and I felt forced to say : "I am under new conditions. What 
will happen here I do not know, but this is true: God is the 
same in New York as in every other city in the world. I don't 
know what will happen, but I wish to say this : You can keep 
your eyes on Calvary Church, for something is going to happen. 
It will be a victory for God or the devil. The thing will not be 
done in a corner." And then I said something that will seem 
to you too strong (but God overruled it) : "But before there 
shall be a failure of God's work in Calvary Church, there will 
be a funeral in Calvary's parsonage, for I simply cannot live to 
witness a defeat of the armies of the living God. Before God, 
I won't — I will die in the streets before there shall be a failure 
in that great work in New York City." I meant to toil in the 
streets of the city until there was no more strength in me. I 
went into it with that determination, and, before God, I would 
have kept my word. Morning, noon, and night I was at it. My 
prayers and my efforts went together, and I walked the streets 
of New York every hour in the afternoon until it seemed to me 
that if all the stairs I climbed had been put on top of one 
another I would have been a long way toward the moon. I did 
not sleep much at night, but on the first Sunday in February I 
got my pay for all the sleep I had lost> for that clay I received 
three hundred and sixty-four people into the church of the 
living God. I do not know how many of them were converted, 
do not even know how many of us are converted; but they 
bore the evidence of the Spirit in their lives and most of them 
have kept steadily on. This work was duplicated this present 
year, and this last winter I received as many as a year ago. 
As the result of a two years' pastorate in that city, which is the 
"graveyard of ministers," God gave us, over and above all re- 
movals, one thousand additions, increasing the membership 
from fourteen hundred to more than twenty-four hundred. 

There are two things that I wish to speak of by way of prepa- 
ration for soul winning: In the first place I put prayer. It is 
a great day in any man's life when he learns how to pray. I 
had been nine years in the ministry before I understood that 
secret It caused me intense suffering, but the returns were 
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greater than the cost I learned that prayer is first of all com- 
munion and adoration, and I came to God, not to tell him what 
I wanted, but to find out his will and plans concerning me. O 
it was a great hour for me, and I have never lost its joy ! I can 
think of nothing so blessed as to pray and feel that the heavens 
are bending low and that> however careless men may be, there 
is quenchless interest in heaven in our behalf. The purpose in 
prayer is that we may change eyes with God, lay our plans at 
his feet, and take better ones from him. I think Jesus set us an 
example when he went into the garden of Gethsemane. Under 
the spell of prayer the cry, "Let this cup pass," changes to 
^Thy will be done." 

"Into the woods my Master went, clean forespent, forespent, 

Into the woods my Master came, forespent with love and shame. 
Out of the woods my Master went and he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, content with death and shame." 

When a man can get a victory like that in Gethsemane it is 
worth his while. There are many of us who do not pray long 
enough. We pray and run away. We do not wait to see if God 
has not some great gift for us. Manton, the old Puritan 
preacher, quaintly says, "Foolish boys that knock at a door in 
wantonness will not stay till somebody cometh to open to them, 
but a man that hath business will knock and knock again, till 
he gets his answer." 

When we use our telephones we are not content until we hear 
the voice of the one we seek. There are many who undertake 
to talk to God, but they hang up the receiver before the answer 
comes. Wait until there is borne in upon your soul the fact 
of God's love to you through his Son. Then you can get up 
from your knees and go forty days, if necessary, in the strength 
of that revelation of the heart of God. With all earnestness do 
I give this message. Prepare for your work by prayer. You 
have the spirit and the stride of a conqueror when you are cer- 
tain that you have with you the omnipotence of the Almighty 
God. 

Next to prayer I put devotional study of the Word of God. 
Mark what I say, devotional study. The critical study of the 
Bible is necessary and I have nothing against it We strengthen 
and buttress ourselves by that sort of work; but there come 
times when you do not look your wife's letter over to see 
whether there is an error in the spelling or whether there are 
commas where they ought to be periods. Wbat we want is the 
message. There comes a time when one's Bible is God's love 
letter to him, and he wants to strengthen his soul with things 
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that God intends for his comfort We need further to read the 
Word with special reference to the thing on hand — the winning 
of men to God. 

In the last month before my special revival work, I try to 
have all my reading of the kind that will inspire me. A run- 
ner, if he is going to run a great race from Athens to Marathon, 
must lay aside his weights and do every least thing that he can 
to get himself in trim for the contest It is no ordinary struggle 
that is before us, and the rewards are incalculably great 

I read over in the Old Testament something about Joshua, 
and try to catch a little of the old man's spirit I would go a 
long way to get hold of Joshua's hand, the hand that held the 
sword which never felt its scabbard for thirty years and never 
fell before the stroke of any man ; the man who could say, at the 
end of his life, that all the promises of God to him had been 
kept Then I read a few of the psalms and pass on to the proph- 
ets. I listen to the cry of Jonah in Nineveh and of Jeremiah 
in Jerusalem, and catch the note of triumph out of Isaiah. 
Then I am ready to take up the New Testament, and I read 
about Jesus in his anxiety for men. I think if there is any one 
sentence that could be properly used to describe Jesus it would 
be, "He had a passion for saving the lost" So I read that 
chapter about the lost coin, the lost sheep, and the lost boy. 
Then I read about Gethsemane and about Calvary. It is not 
far into Joseph's grave, but the door is open and I hasten to the 
Mount of Ascension. I catch the triumphant note, "All power 
is given unto iiie." Then I read about Pentecost — the mar- 
velous uplift of the apostles on that great day, and I remind 
myself of the fact that every man must have his own Pentecost, 
and that only he that has felt the tongue of fire is able to speak 
the words that burn. And then I pass to the marvels that come 
after Pentecost 

Brethren, if you have friends who do not believe much in the 
miracles of the first century, and who are inclined to argue the 
case with regard to them, let me tell you how you can silence 
them. Have a few fresh miracles of your own. They may 
deny the miracles of the first century, but they cannot deny the 
miracles of the twentieth century, for we have the evidence, 
now as of old, "Seeing the man that was healed standing among 
them, they could say nothing." 

After I have read the Bible, I read the saints. I am a great 
lover of Christian biography. It stirs my heart, I read a chap- 
ter or two by way of refreshing my remembrance from the story 
of Savonarola in the marketplace in Florence; and a chapter 
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about the man who dared to throw a bottle at the devil in the old 
Wartbuig Castle in the Black Forest. It takes a lot of courage 
to throw an ink bottle at the devil, whether you throw it all at 
once or drop by drop from a trenchant pen ; I admire the cour- 
age of a man who, really thinking the devil was there, let drive 
at him. Then I spend an hour or two in Edinburgh with old 
John Knox, ciying, "Give me Scotland or I die." And an hour 
with Bunyan, crying out of his prison window, "I will stay here 
until the moss grows over my eyebrows sooner than deny my 
Lord." Then I read how Finney, giving himself to prayer, lost 
his strength and gained his power. Then a few pages in the life 
of William Taylor, hero of India, Africa, and South America, 
and then I always finish with Moody, the man who said, "There 
shall be one man given up to God, to show the world what God 
can do with a surrendered life." By the time I have done all 
this> I am fairly ablaze, and the boiler would explode if I djd 
not get- a chance to let out steam somewhere. 

I wish now to say a word to you about "The Price of Serv- 
ice." I am looking into the faces of many who have passed 
into middle life. The dew is gone ; the hot sun is beating down ; 
you have learned many things about the world by bitter expe- 
riences ; you are wiser but you are sadder men. Do you remem- 
ber when you first went into the pulpit to preach ? You have 
not quite forgotten how your knees shook as you went up the 
stairs and how the desire to win men burned in your soul. Then 
if you learned of a wayward soul you would travel all day to 
seek and save it. But the ardor of the first experience has paled 
now ; it comes no mora Preachers say to me, "What are we to 
do about it ?" Well, it is a sad hour in a man's life when his 
first zeal has spent its force and no new incentive has taken its 
place. That is the time when many clergymen go into semi- 
religious things. They become agents and promoters, secre- 
taries and presidents, and try to create a new interest in life. 
But if you must stay in the ministry there is only one thing for 
you — you must get a new vision. If any one of you feels that 
he has readied the dead line by reason of his years, I wish to 
assure you that there is no reason in the world why these years 
should not be the brightest, happiest years of all your ministry. 
You ought to do better work for God than ever in the past But, 
hear me when I say that in order to make that true you must 
pay the price in toil and surrender to God. I went out quite 
early this morning to your little Round Top. There are two 
graves there. They are the graves of kindred hearts. They 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
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are not divided. "As his part is that goeth down to the battle, 
so shall his part [her part] be that tarrieth by the stuff." That 
sweet woman, in the sight of God, is to be credited with the vic- 
tories that came to the stout heart to whom she gave courage 
and for whose work she never ceased to pray. I noticed that 
this strong man had died at what Oliver Wendell Holmes calls 
"the grand climacteric of life" — sixty-two years of age. Nature 
made him a fine animal and built his heart to run at least for 
fourscore years and ten, but that heart took on the cares of this 
world so greatly and throbbed so terribly under them that it 
shook its tabernacle to pieces at sixty-two. Now, brothers, D. 
L. Moody preferred to die in the saddle rather than to die by 
the fire. While I have no brief to shorten ministers' lives, I 
want to say that the best thing we can do is to put all there is of 
us into this work without regard to years. Let us put a new 
meaning into the Epicurean motto, "While wo live let us live." 

I read not long ago the history of the early preachers of the 
Methodist Church. In the first generation of the Methodist 
preachers in New England and New York the average minis- 
terial age when they came to die was eight years. They burned 
themselves out in eight short years. They lived so earnestly for 
God and wrought so well that in eight years their lives had gone 
out by the stress of their toil. But you know, dear friends, 
that the tables of the actuaries show us that now the ministers 
are the best risks in the world. They live longer than any other 
class of men, and there are people on the outside who say that 
we ministers are under-worked. Of course they do not know or 
they would not say that I was speaking to some laboring men 
the other day and I told them I was greatly interested in this 
matter of "eight hours a day." I had to put in twice that my- 
self, and had every day ever since I could remember; that I 
was so much pleased with the idea that I had put in two of those 
days into every twenty-four hours from the time I entered the 
ministry. And those laboring men were not quite sure whether 
what I said would help or hurt their causa I am convinced 
that men need to see that there is no toil of theirs that we will 
not undertake; that we will crack our sinews over the hard 
problems of life, and are walling to share their burdens any- 
where and everywhera 

I believe in a regular revival period. I never in all my life 
said, "We will observe the week of prayer, and if then we have 
a good week, we will continue the next week," and so on. In 
July I say : "Brethren, we are going to take the month of Jan- 
uary for revival services ; whether the wind blows high or blows 
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low, we are going to take that month." I have a notion that 
God does not need to be importuned to be favorable in our case. 
He is as much interested now as ever in the coming of his king- 
dom into the hearts of men ; and I have no question whatever 
but that you can have a revival at any time when you are will- 
ing to pay the price. God is waiting to be gracious. The whole v 
air is full of Pentecosts that have never come down, because 
there was no place for the cloven tongues. If there had been, 
Pentecost would have fallen long ago. You can have a revival 
in your church at any time. Somebody says, "Do you believe, 
then, in having a special revival season and in crowding every- 
thing into that ?" I believe in having a special revival season. 
I have held meetings for a week and everything seemed cold ; 
there was no movement Once or twice I have held meetings 
for two weeks and nothing happened ; but I have never held 
meetings three weeks consecutively that something did not hap- 
pen. The power is cumulative, and you and your people cannot 
keep on your knees before God and work for him on the streets 
for three weeks without getting some marvelous results. Try it 
and see. 

Now, it is psychological and logical for us to give a definite 
portion of each year to a definite work. If you are going to 
elect a President, you do that way. If you are going to advance 
any great scheme, you use that method. Do you say there will 
be a great reaction, and religious interest will decline? That 
need not be true. The trouble is, many people have one hobby 
and ride that hobby to death. The right way to do is to have a 
study full of hobbies. In February my hobby is class-meetings. 
You can see how fine it is to have that second hobby after the 
work in January. The class-meeting means the training of 
your converts. In March my hobby is the dispensary. We 
treat nearly ten thousand free patients every year. Outsiders 
say : "I don't get much out of your religion, but when I see a 
row of baby carriages, and mothers and babies coming into the 
dispensary, I say, 'That is something I can understand, and if 
you have got a religion that doe© that sort of thing, I think it is 
a good kind to have.' " 

So every month I have something of that sort, and I feel that 
God's blessing attends us as much in one month as in another. 
I am asked, "How do you get the people to come to the serv- 
ices ?" I will tell you about that In the forenoon I get ready 
to preach at night I preach every night at these revival serv- 
ices. In the afternoon I start out at half past one and walk the 
streets of the town until six o'clock. I go into the offices of my 
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people and into their homes. I bring Jesus Christ face to face 
with their hearts. I have cards that I give out. at revival serv- 
ices. The first Sunday night I had a card distributed indi- 
cating interest in Christian things. These were signed by those 
not members of my church, and not professing Christians, so 
far as I knew, to the number of one hundred or more. Now 
then, I had the names and addresses of a hundred people and 
they represented about eighty or ninety families. They had 
virtually said to me by that card that they would like to see me 
and talk about their souls. Was not that a fine chance ? I said 
to them as I met them, "I. have received your card and I have 
come to talk with you." I go and see the mothers and the 
daughters in the home. I see their cares. My heart becomes 
full of zeal for their salvation and I bring the matter home to 
their hearts. Almost every day, either in the parlor or office, 
I have had two, three, or a half dozen promise before God that 
they would give themselves to Christ and would make a public 
confession to him, and, kneeling there' with them, we have dedi- 
cated ourselves to God. Now, when I went to the revival serv- 
ice that night and ascended the platform, I went up with the 
heart of a conqueror; I looked the audience over and I said, 
"Yes, there they are ; there will be something done to-night" ; 
and I preached as if I expected to have something. When the 
half dozen or so that I knew about rose to their feet there were 
a dozen others in the room who looked over the audience and 
saw these, and said to themselves, "I had no idea that these 
people were religiously interested ; I ought to act myself," and 
they came down and filled the altar, and there was joy in 
heaven. Oh, brethren, is it not a great work ? Is there any- 
thing on earth that will compare with it ? 

I was down at Old Point Comfort this winter, and the com- 
mandant at Fortress Monroe took me into the room where the 
boys were studying geometry and drawing their great projec- 
tories. They were solving the problems of ballistics, and I left 
them studying there; but in the afternoon I heard the boom- 
ing of the cannon out over the bay and I knew that the boys 
were actually doing in the afternoon the thing they had learned 
to do in the morning. Would to God, my dear brethren, that 
after this great Northfield Convention, where you have been 
studying these things of the Spirit^ that there might be a boom- 
ing of the great guns that should announce to all our land, "The 
war is on against all evil, and we will not cease the battle until 
victory is with the King of kings," and may God help you for 
the work ! 
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In his great allegory, Bunyan tells us how Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth went home. Said he : " *I am going to my Father's ; 
and though with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do 
not repent me of all the trouble I have been at to arrive where I 
am. My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pil- 
grimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get it. My 
marks and scars I carry with me to be a witness for me that I 
have fought his battles who now will be my rewarder.' When 
the day that he must go hence was come, many accompanied 
him to the riverside, into which, as he went, he said, 'Death, 
where is thy sting?' And as he went down deeper he said, 
'Grave, where is thy victory V So he passed over, and all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side." 

Let me say to you, my brethren, "Good-by, Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth ! When the trumpets sound for you on the other side, 
may they be blown by lips which you have taught to pray, and 
may I be there to hear !" — From Record of Christian Work. 

VAKIETY IN PREACHING. 

A Straight Talk to Fellow-Culprits in the Ministry. 

BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT, D.D., CHICAGO. 

If confession is good for the soul, I am willing to make con- 
fession concerning certain weakness in preaching, yet I am 
not so humble-minded that 1 will bear the blame alone>, but will 
insist on involving many of my brethren with me. 

I suppose we are brave enough to acknowledge that for the 
most part our churches are plenty large enough to hold all who 
wish to hear us. Yesterday thirty-five thousand people tried to 
see the New York-Chicago baseball game. Ten thousand were 
unable to do so. They did not overflow into the churches. It 
it fair to say, however, that the same crowd would not have 
been in the churches anyway. But in all the one hundred and 
twenty-five Congregational churches and missions of Chicago 
and vicinity there were not twenty-five thousand peopla I say 
this the more safely when I recall the estimate made not long 
ago by a famous preacher, that lie had fifteen hundred people in 
his audience; but the man who sat on the platform while he 
preached counted them, and there were five hundred and six- 
teen ! The flower f adeth, and so do congregations when they are 
numbered. 

No, we are not reaching the people as we should, and we dis- 
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cuss the matter every time we meet in conventions or in gather- 
ings where two or three are assembled ; and we try to console 
ourselves with the special blessing promised to two or three^ 
and that it is better to preach to a few of the choicer kind than 
to a frivolous gallery and peanut crowd. Yet if the truth were 
told we woulfl gladly give the few choice spirits a vacation for 
a time, just to enjoy the novel tv of seeing the peanut assem- 
bly. 

UNINTERESTING THEMES. 

Let me confess with my brethren a lack of variety in preach- 
ing. First, in the subjects on which we preach. There is, it is 
true, but one great subject, the gospel, but we do not teach our 
feet to walk the infinite number of paths which lead to it. There 
are eight tones to the scale, but Beethoven, Wagner, and Moz- 
skowski have hardly touched the hem of tone's garment So 
with the gospel. When I stop to consider the narrow and limited 
themes of sermons, I wonder at the patience of people. There 
is one on "Civic Reform," one on "The Problem of Great 
Cities," "The New Evangelism," "Is the Church Losing 
Ground ?" etc., and so on. These are with changed names but 
a kind of repetition of other years, and of other men, whose sta- 
tistics have been imbibed freely with that simple faith with 
which we are told to take the gospel. 

These themes do not specially interest us any more than 
other sermons on "Giant Trusts," "The Corporate Menace," 
"The Federation of Churches." Still we are the men walking 
in the woods and in a circle because we are lost ; only the man in 
the woods does come round to a discovery of the fact, while many 
of us do not. I say the sermons are not vitally interesting to 
ourselves* and they have an old smell to our people. 

PARKER AS A MODEL. 

To my mind Joseph Parker was the greatest preacher of the 
past two generations; but it is unsafe to imitate him or any 
other genius, as it was for the young minister of Vermont who 
copied the mannerisms of Talmage the first Sunday after hear- 
ing him, and lost his job without a dissenting voice before his 
parishioners left their seats. 

At the same time it was not all genius with Joseph Parker ; 
it was deep thought and hard work. For instance, he preached 
expository sermons as we know. But he put an agony of thought 
into those fifteen verses. He let the Bible lead him into new 
realms* rather than making the Bible follow his preconceptions. 
Once one of his deacons said, with a sigh, that they would all be 
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glad when he had finished the hook of Leviticus. Think of 
preaching through that book! But the man who did think 
of it found themes that astonished and refreshed his own mind ; 
then the minds of his hearers. Oh, the tropics and jungles 
never explored before, as we read on in the Word of the Father's 
giving ! One moment that great preacher would be denouncing 
the Prince of Wales, as suggested by a verse on princes, so del- 
icately that you did not know whether you were being asked to 
pray for his royal highness, or were assisting in stepping on his 
toes. At another moment this preacher would be bending over 
a baby's cradle with a sob and a passion that must have come, it 
would seem, from a mother's broken heart I would claim that 
what we call genius was in part permitting God to lead him here 
and there, into kaleidoscopic visions and interpretations, which 
all of us can claim in lesser degree, 

don't forget the average person. 

We preach too much to that leading man in our church who 
has complimented us on the sermon on the city. Or we think 
about Mrs. Readall, the president of the Woman's Club, who is 
so appreciative of our pleasant reference to the book she has 
been reading. 

Yet there are, or should be^ the stenographer, bookkeeper, me- 
chanic, milliner, dry goods dealer, who do not care a rap about 
what we said of the city, and never heard of the book we so tact- 
fully alluded to. These other people do not demand that we 
know stenography, or the latest system of bookkeeping, or 
that wo should be able to trim a hat (Ah me ! If the creation 
of the milliner were no better done than some of our sermons, we 
would be excused for asking our women to remove their hats 
while we preached.) But these people have certain common 
human needs, and ambitions, and snags in their lives. Some of 
them have quit going to church, and go to the theater or the 
baseball game, simply because their lives are full of hard things, 
and they want some fun. And we may have forgotten that gos- 
pel means good tidings. That it should have power to make 
crooked paths straight, and rough places smooth. So long as 
there are crooked ways and rough, there will be need of some 
one with definite and kindly — yes, sometimes severe — words to 
apply to these same conditions. 

It may be w r ell to read books, but oh, how full and wonderful 
is life itself, when we are reminded of what it has as we read the 
Word ! We attend the funeral of that mother who so marvel- 
ously bore up in fiercest fiery trial through her faith, but we did 
not think to speak it, with all the tenderness of a first-hand 
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experience. If we had, there would have been that peculiar 
hush which tells of quickly-beating hearts, and ears strained not 
to lose a word. Instead of that we said, "So-and-so says we need 
to suffer that we may learn to pity." I do not mean that we are 
simply to allude to things we have seen or known, or to spend 
fifteen minutes of a thirty-minute sermon in some harrowing de- 
scription ; but I mean the quick touch of real life, be it a boy 
at play, a man at work, or singer with her song. It is the new 
sweet conception of life which has come to us as a revelation, 
with which we enter our pulpits, confident that we have some- 
thing refreshing and strong. 

TALK TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 

"And this leads me" to my second point — variety of expres- 
sion. May God who made language forgive us for using it as 
we do. The other night I listened (but tried not to) to a long 
series of notices urging "other women" and myself to come to a 
ladies' meeting, and for little mission springs to spring to work, 
and I thanked God then and there, like the other Pharisee, that 
I had had at least one vision to keep me from mildewing a serv- 
ice with notices, a service in which were weary men waiting for 
a word. Think of spending five and ten minutes telling people 
about meetings and services which they all know about, in the 
same old way, and then asking for the "usual collection." The 
man would be lucky to get the hat bade. 

Speaking of Joseph Parker — can I ever forget the thrill 
when I saw and heard him as he rose to give the invocation ? 
Perhaps I should not have been surprised if he had said, "Al- 
mighty God, grant thy blessing upon us as we worship before 
thee." That would have been one of the expected things to 
say. Probably what I would have said.. But he said : 

"Holy Ghost with light divine 
Shine upon this heart of mine ; 
Chase the shades of night away, 
Turn my darkness into day." 

Wonderful ! Just a well-known hymn used as the invocation 
prayer, and how impressive! Who told him of that? I say 
again, it was not so much genius as thoughtfulness. He took 
account of himself. He perhaps said : "Here is a waiting peo- 
ple. If I get up and say what ten thousand ministers will say, 
using the w r ords 'blessing,' and 'grant/ and 'worship,' and 'Al- 
mighty God', the people will be in the same attitude or more 
dull than when they came in, for I have done the trite and ex- 
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pected thing. I will lead them onto the mountain at onoe." And 
he did. 

We ministers often get tired of our own. public prayers. We 
are hard put to it to know what to say next> and the result is 
that these prayers have such a sameness to them that the average 
worshiper does not know, when we are through, what we said, 
and is glad to have it over. That may sound irreverent, but 
it is true. Does that dignified theological professor ever pray 
"for these dear children who have come to the service this morn- 
ing" ? Perhaps he does. Do we ever ask God to — not "bless" — 
but "remember in love the toiler who has spent a week working 
for home and for God, and who needs some cheering word in this 
rest time" ? Can't we manage somehow to throw overboard the 
sermonic nomenclature and talk right out what we mean as 
though we were with one at a time in the naturalness of the 
stroll or home conversation. Can wo not appreciate the fact that 
new generations are coming along who are not familiar with 
terms used by Hodge, or Shodd, or the fellows who write on 
social matters ? 

EVERY DAY NEEDS TO BE MET. 

Here before us are all of life's problems : the man, the woman, 
the boy, the girl. They are not the city or town, but part of 
it. They are not the mayor or president^ but citizens of the 
same country. And a heart-to-heart talk with them in a genial 
way, using words they use in daily life, and words we use when 
at home, when we say, "Please pass the butter," will do full as 
much good as to spend too much breath telling them what other 
people who are not present should do. 

Just now some one is telling of a great English preacher who 
talks to his audiences in a conversational way. That is one test 
of the value of what he has to say, if it is worth the telling. A 
good many of our sermons, if lowered down to a natural tone, 
and stripped of hysterical mannerisms, would be, as the sexton 
told the young preacher, "pretty poor stuff." We need to be 
interpreters for our fellows. They need to be shown how 
beautiful is daily work in shop or field. The housewife needs 
to be told over again that her oft repeated making of beds and 
setting of tables is not routine that palls, but is teeming with 
wonderful variety and promise as it becomes a part of new days 
with new hopes for husband, and children and growing lives* 

How many of us dare to take up such a theme as motherhood 
and the blessing and duty of it. But the expository preacher 
will some day come to Mary's Magnificat. Then he must preach 
on what one woman said when she knew of the coming crown. 
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I knew of one preacher who, before a great audience touched 
firmly, manfully, yet graciously on that subject, and a bride 
went to her home, shut the door and sobbed out to her mother 
that she had had it revealed that she was a sinner in her rebel- 
lion against approaching motherhood. Years after, this preacher 
was told that his sermon had made one home a place of joy 
and given it a new vision. Here we are, preachers, reaching 
middle and later life, and for some the time almost up, and yet 
we have hardly touched the thousand and one themes, charac- 
ters, birds, trees, flowers, the children, the homes, the beneficence 
of old laws, the books of Samuel, or the prophets. Shall we not 
get busy and be refreshed ? 

WHOLESOME COMPETITION. 

We know as preachers what we like to hear. Some of us are 
a trifle shy about going to church in vacation for fear we may 
hear some one who preaches as uninterestingly as we do. That 
does not rest us. We are to remember that every one is on a va- 
cation when Sunday comes, and there is no law compelling 
them to go to church, when the parks are green, and the fields 
and woods are lovely. Really a man has to be pretty attractive 
with his thirdlies to gain a hearing when the birds sing, the bees 
hum, or the automobiles chug along in their ungodly fashion. 
We cannot get people back by denouncing to those who sit 
meekly before us those who have stayed away. A drop of hon- 
ey will do more business with many than quants of vinegar. 
That was Lincoln's suggestion. 

Sometimes it is appalling to think of the attractions in books, 
papers, and society which are wooing our people away, and we 
see how great our limitations. But the least of us need not 
be discouraged, for there will to the end of days be a demand for 
the earnest, Christ-loving man, who also loves his fellow-man, 
to stand up where they can see him, and to talk so that they can 
understand him, and tell them what God has been saying to his 
listening soul the past days. Nothing can take the place of that. 
You never hear even the most long-suffering laymen suggest 
that the church be given up and the doors closed. No, they 
want it 

This is my plea, then, that we preachers form a resolution 
such as the Episcopalian people do as Lent approaches, to "give 
up" something. That w r e will deny ourselves in the future, and 
not even give a notice till we have thought it over ; that we will 
add a dignity to service by clarity and care of speech ; that we 
will deny ourselves that favorite phrase, or word, or meaning- 
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less repetition by which they could identify us at midnight if 
we should chance to talk in our sleep. Not that we should lose 
our individuality — but the barnacles are not a part of the ship. 
When scraped off, the ship sails faster and will the more soon 
come into the desired haven. — From the Congregationalist and 
Christian World. 

THE VALUE OF GENERAL LITERATURE TO 
THE PREACHER.* 

BY REV. B. F. FRITZ, PH.D. 

Among the values of the study of general literature to the 
minister, the following may be worth our consideration : 

FIRST, AS A SOURCE OF CULTURE." ' 

There was a time when culture, as far as the preacher was 
concerned, was at a discount He did not need it If he could 
read the Bible without needing to spell every hard word, and 
make a great deal of noise — which covered up a lack of sense — 
he was a fit subject for clerical orders. "Some still fanatically 
hold the opinion that ministers are really better without culture. 
There may be indeed good ministers without culture, except of 
the heart, as there have been poets, like Burns, without much 
learning; but they are not able teachers, and are relatively 
more uncertain teachers the more they are deficient in the edu- 
cation of their powers, the contrary of which would involve an 
absurdity." To read any of the masterpieces, to read Shakes- 
peare, was considered not so many years ago a sin bordering 
almost on the one for which there was no forgiveness. Far be 
it from me to belittle or make light the usefulness of men who 
held these views; they lived in a simple age, and fitted into 
the age to which they ministered; and yet one cannot forego 
the thought that if God used them in spite of their limitations, 
how much more could he have used them if they had been more 
fitted and qualified for Christian service. 

But that time is past. The present has other demands on the 
minister. He lives in an age of books, of men and women who 
read and who have literary tastes, and who demand of their 
minister that he at least keep pace with the age!. "The work of 
the minister," says Professor Hoppin, "demands not only 

*A paper read before the Ministerial Institute of the Michigan Confer- 
ence, in session at Woodland, Mich. 
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actual knowledge of the most accurate kind, but keenness of 
perception and breadth of wisdom which is the resultant of true 
mental culture. If ministers have nothing but intellectual cul- 
ture, or nothing but the critical faculty highly developed, they 
are poor; but culture adds power to spiritual gifts; and we are 
called upon to cherish broad views of our office and work as 
servants of the all-comprehending gospel. We may not close 
our eyes to whatever is divine in nature and its everlasting 
types; in literature, which is the spirit of God and man em- 
bodied in language." 

We should seek variety of intellectual culture. "The min- 
istry that is worth while is one which has grasped the true ideal 
and seeks by every means to realize it He must be a scholar 
to meet the higher intellectual demands of his day." President 
Eliot recently voiced this need when he said : "A new method 
of spirit of inquiry has gradually developed which is marked 
by an absolute freedom on the part of the inquirer from the in- 
fluence of prepossession of desires as results. No other method 
of inquiry now commands results. Even the ignorant have 
learned to despise the process of searching for proofs of a fore- 
gone conclusion." The preacher who is worth while has real- 
ized this, and seeks> as far as he may be able, to adapt himself 
to this new condition of affairs. 

As a means, to this equipment of the preacher, and as a source 
of culture, let him read the great masterpieces of literature of 
the past as well as the present. The reading of these will enrich 
his mind and make his ministry a constant inspiration and 
helpfulness. A cultured mind may be said to have an infinite 
storehouse from which it can constantly tak^ that which will 
not only enrich itself, but help and bless others. 

To make full proof of his ministry, the preacher must give 
heed to the admonition of Paul, "Give heed to reading." Paul 
himself knew the value of it, and recommended it to the young 
preacher because he knew it would make a better preacher out 
of him. 

The preacher owes it to himself, to his people, and to his 
Master to use eveiy means to enrich his ministry and increase 
its power and usefulness. To do this he must possess a culture 
which the study of the world's great literature alone can give 
him. 

While in my own ministry I have paid some attention to the 
study of literature, and have read much of it, yet I am con- 
strained to say that if I had to go back again and begin my min- 
istry over, I would give more time and attention to it And if 
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I may be bold enough to offer advice to my younger brethren, I 
would advise them to pay more attention to the great masters 
in literature. It will widen your vision, deepen your culture, 
broaden your views, enlarge your life, and make your ministry 
more acceptable to all classes of peopla While the poor and 
ignorant need the gospel, let us remember the wise and cultured 
as well. I know from experience the value of these things ; ex- 
perience based on what it has done, as well as what a failure to 
possess it, might have been accomplished. 

Doctor Gregg, in a recent article, made this statement: "He 
has to preach to all of the professions and the trades, and to all 
of the scholars and schools. He must fellowship with, the poets 
— Chaucer and Shakespeare, Browning and Tennyson, Long- 
fellow and Lowell and Whittier. He must fellowship with the 
novelists — Scott and George Eliot, Victor Hugo and Haw- 
thorne. These open up the world of human thought and human 
ideals and human life. His people read these and take their 
inspiration from them. Now every book which he and they 
read is a point of contact between them and a link of life. It 
is an avenue from his mind to their mind, and that is what he 
wants — avenues of approach, avenues of entrance by which he 
can carry himself and his truth into the very souls of his peo- 
ple. ... In view of the great world scholarship at the disposal 
of the Christian pulpit to-day, a dull, uninteresting, crude, 
soulless, passionless, unattractive, and unconverting sermon is 
the most irreverent thing in the world. It is a crime com- 
mitted both against God and man." The ministers who have 
succeeded have excelled in all of these things which I have com- 
mended to you to-day. 

Another valuable feature of general literature is that "liter- 
ature, ancient and modern, in prose and in verse, covers an 
immense field and offers a vast field of illustrative material. 
Suggestive, pleasing, or impressive sentiments and striking ex- 
pressions may be quoted and allusions made to well-known liter- 
ary works and characters whenever it will really help to render 
the discourse interesting and useful." 

As the preacher is under obligations to give to his people the 
best> he is under obligation to draw from this source richly and 
bountifully. I am convinced that it would increase his useful- 
ness and tend towards the edification of his hearers if he would 
use more material drawn from this source, than tell some of the 
silly stories he sometimes tells to illustrate Divine Truth. As 
preaching is a sacred function, and truth is either life-giving 
or death-bringing, the preacher should adorn it and illustrate it 
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only with that which will enhance its value and illumine it to 
the minds of his hearers. In his reading he should always keep 
his mind open, and ask himself the question, What particular 
truth does this illustrate ? In the brief time allotted to me I 
can only in the most rapid manner sketch in outline the won- 
derful field which is open to the preacher when he searches for 
illustrative matter. 

The field of poetry offers a rich field of illustrative matter. 
The great poets were for the most part men of profound spir- 
itual life. A study of the poems of Tennyson cannot but prove 
helpful to the preacher. "It is given to few men in the history 
of Christianity at once to deepen the faith and modify the the- 
ology of the church as Tennyson has done, and to live to see it 
accomplished. All things taken into account, he was the 
greatest religious force in the nineteenth century. His influ- 
ence is a potent factor in the life of to-day. He lived through 
times of conflict and strain, when the new science, the new phi- 
losophy, the new criticism challenged every old reading of the 
universe to the proof. The age in which he lived was an age of 
doubt and questioning. Matthew Arnold said in his somewhat 
exaggerated style of that age: 'There is not a creed which is 
not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be 
questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten 
to dissolve/ Yet in the face of this fact, Tennyson stood as the 
champion of the fundamental truths of the Christian religion." 

Tennyson is in all of our religious life. His poetry is in our 
services; his poems are oftener quoted to illustrate Christian 
truth than any other. There is hardly a funeral held at which 
his "Crossing the Bar" is not sung, either as hymn or anthem. 
Where can the preacher find lines to illustrate faith in a future 
life any better than these ? 

"Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 

Thou madest life in man and brute ; 

Thou madest death, and lo! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die. 

And thou hast made him ; thou art just." 

When the Duke of Clarence died, in the last year of the 
poet's life, Tennyson's address of comfort to the mourners de- 
clared : 

"The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life ; 
His shadow darkens earth : his truer name is 'Onward.' " 
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What beauty, what sublime faith is not voiced in these lines, 
written near the close of his life: 

"For tho* from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar." 

' I might go on and multiply illustrations on illustrations 

showing how the poetry of Tennyson is well worth the study of 

the preacher. I want to add to these illustrations just one 

more: 

"More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way, 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God." 

Time will permit me to cite only briefly several of the poets 
w r hose poems supply a rich field of illustrative matter. For the 
second illustration I select Longfellow, and what I shall em- 
phasize w r ith reference to his poems is equally true of all of our 
American poetry. Outside of the Bible, where will he find any- 
thing that will comfort the mother as she stands at the bier of 
her beloved child as this, "The Reaper and the Flowers" ? Or 
what comfort is there not for the lonely, sorrowing heart in his 
"Footsteps of Angels" ? Who has not been thrilled by hearing 
read his "Psalm of Life" ? 

'Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
. Life is but an empty dream, 
And the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem.*' 

Every preacher could study with profit to himself and his con- 
gregation "The Children of the Lord's Supper." 

The prose writers offer just as large a field for illustrations. 
Fiction, history, biography, and the field of science are well 
worth careful cultivation. While there is much in fiction that 
is not worth while, there is a great deal that the preacher can 
use as illustrative matter. The novelist, by his delineation of. 
character and laying bare the inner motives of the human heart, 
renders a valuable service to the reader. Take, as an illustra- 
tion, Dickens' portrayal of child life in all its varied phases, 
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which has done much to make the conditions of children more 
happy and healthful. 

Where can the preacher find a better illustration of the sor- 
did love for gold than the family John G. Holland portrays for 
us in one of his stories, whose worship of "the golden calf" 
crushed out of their lives all love for books, for music, for art, 
and all the nobler things of life, who lived for "gold, and gold 
only" ? Where will he find a better illustration of the reversal 
of human judgment by the judge of all mankind than he will 
find in the story, "Ships That Pass in the Night" ? 

The field is wide, and the results a studious preacher can 
reach are only proportionate to the effort he puts forth. His- 
tory is a large field. There is nothing so instructive as a truth 
illustrated by a historic citation. There is not a subject the 
preacher may touch upon that he will not find a historic fact to 
illustrate it with. Biography is another rich mine open to thp 
preacher. The stories of the world's great men are at his serv- 
ice, to inspire, instruct, and uplift his hearers. Let him re- 
member that 

"Livej of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time." 

I have not touched on the dramatic literature nor the oratory, 
nor any of the many things of value in scientific literature. I 
cannot forego the temptation of giving you just one selection 
from that master genius of dramatic writers, Shakespeare. It 
is but one of the many gems a diligent searcher will find : 

"The quality of mercy is not strain'd, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 
'T is mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptre sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
J The deeds of mercy." 
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Let no one suppose that this will not take work. A lazy 
preacher — and what business has he in the ministry, anyway ? 
— will not respond to this call for a better-equipped ministry. 
The preacher who is worth while will enter into this field and 
reap the result of his labor. To a preacher of this type there is 
no such thing as a ministerial "dead Una" He is the preacher 
who gives the stationing committee the least trouble because 
there are always a half dozen churches asking for his services. 
John Wesley wrote to one of his preachers who had neglected 
study: "Your talent in preaching does not increase; it is just 
the same as it was seven years ago. It is lively, but not deep ; 
there is little variety ; there is no compass of thought Reading 
alone will supply this. You can never be a deep preacher with- 
out it, and more than a thorough Christian." There are 
preachers to-day to whom this could be applied as well as it was 
applicable to the man to whom it was written. 

I wish I had time to point out to you how a course of reading 
in general literature will keep a preacher from becoming one- 
sided, and keep him well balanced, as well as keep him from 
riding a hobby in season and out of season. He will develop 
along all lines, and become acceptable to all classes of men. 

There is a simple parable sometimes told to children. A 
certain king instructed his son in the art of governing men. 
"The great art of governing," he said, "is to make the people 
believe that the king knows more than his subjects." 

"But how," asked the son, "shall he make men believe this V 9 

The king answered, "By knowing more." 

"He who instructs, at least in those things in which he in- 
structs others, should strive to be more thoroughly and pro- 
foundly informed than his hearers. He should have a wide 
margin, that will make him a free instructor; he should reach 
out from himself, from the inward richness and depth of wis- 
dom. For what is a man of culture ? He is one who has de- 
veloped his mind from the center outward through all its 
capacities for growth — the imagination, taste, memory, and 
critical faculties. He should thus strive for a wide and not a 
mere professional culture, so that he may be able to interest 'the 
landholder, lawyer, statesman, physician, merchant, civil offi- 
cial, journalist/ and not be scared by new countenances and 
new ideas when thrust face to face with them," 

A knowledge of general literature will equip the preacher to 
give full proof of his ministry, and make a preacher out of him 
who will be worth while. 
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THE DIVINE PROGKAM. 

BY BEV. K. J. HEAD. 

Acts 15 : 13-18 is regarded by a certain school of interpreters 
as "the divine program of this age and the next." It is said to 
teach (1) the formation of the church by the calling out of the 
Gentiles, as at the present time; (2) the restoration of Israel 
as a nation after the translation of the church; (3) the conver- 
sion of the world by means of restored Israel. In addition to 
these positive teachings, this passage is the main reliance for 
the deduction of others of a more negative character, such as 
(1) the world will not be converted during this age, nor is it 
the will of God that it should be; (2) it is not the part of the 
church to seek the reformation of the world, but only its evan- 
gelization; (3) the regeneration of society can only take place 
through the personal coming of Christ and the establishment of 
his kingdom. Finally, we are told, as a sort of summary, that 
we must not attempt the impossible by undertaking to do in this 
age what is reserved for the next 

"The Doctrine of the Ages" and "Dispensational Truth" are 
undoubtedly fascinating subjects to study, but we need to have 
a care lest in our enthusiasm we are carried beyond the truth. 
It is the conviction of the writer that the above program, with 
what it involves, is not only unwarranted by a proper interpre- 
tation of the passage cited, but is also at variance with some of 
the plainest teachings of the Bible. 

There is one fact in connection with the passage in question 
which the interpreters referred to uniformly overlook, but 
which is absolutely fatal to their theory. It is the fact that the 
entire application of this portion of the speech of James, in- 
cluding, of course, his quotations from the prophets, is histori- 
cal and not prophetical. His speech has reference, as he him- 
self points out in verse 14, to the things that had just been "re- 
hearsed" by Peter. Both his own remarks as well as his quota- 
tions apply, therefore, to things having fulfillment rather than 
to those awaiting fulfillment. What, then, are the things which 
Peter had just related and to which James refers ? They are 
facts pertaining to God's visitation of the Gentiles, adduced to 
prove that the requirements of Judaism were no longer neces- 
sary to salvation, and that, therefore, the preeminency of the 
Jews as the people of God was a thing of the past (Acts 15 :1, 2 
compared with verses 9-11). A general conference had been 
called to consider this great question (verses 5, 6). Peter re- 
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lated some very important facte in connection with the first 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles (verse 7). Paul and 
Barnabas rehearsed "what signs and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles through them" (verse 12). And James 
summed up the whole matter in the general statement that God 
had "visited the Gentiles to take out of them a people for his 
name" (verse 14). There is perfect agreement both as to the 
facts and the meaning of the facts. They are things which 
God "had wrought among the Gentiles" — facts that had already 
occurred and that had already become, or were becoming a part 
of history. They are gospel facts, gospel history. Now, James 
tells us it is in these facte of gospel history that the predictions 
of the prophets find their fulfillment. To this divine visitation 
of the Gentiles, says he, "agree the words of the prophets" 
(verse 15). The application of the address of James, there- 
fore, is clearly historical and not prophetical. To reverse this 
order is to wrest the Scriptures. 

Manifestly the bearing of this fact is a far-reaching one. It 
naturally affects very materially all those doctrines that are 
based more or less upon the passage under consideration. Thus 
it is highly important to point out some of the weightier results 
that are fairly sustained by the historical interpretation of this 
celebrated text and context; but we must first mention four 
facte "rehearsed" by Peter, that call for special emphasis be- 
cause of their significance when approved and accepted by 
James: (1) Peter declared that he was the first God-chosen in- 
strument for the divine visit to the Gentiles (verse 7). (2) He 
declared that the gospel was the means employed by God to 
effect the salvation of the Gentiles (verse 7). (3) He declared 
that God thus ignored the distinction of Jew and Gentile, vir- 
tually making them one people (verses 8, 9). (4) He declared 
that the same gospel method used in the salvation of the Gen- 
tiles will be employed in the salvation of the Jews (verse 11). 
The importance of these facts may be easily seen if we remem- 
ber that James fully endorses the position of Peter and quotes 
the prophets in support of it. It can hardly be conceived that 
he, having endorsed the things "rehearsed" by Peter, would 
immediately proceed to prepare a program that would nullify 
the part he had just performed. A full endorsement of Peter 
by James, then, must make it a matter of supreme difficulty to 
those who make much of the distinction of Jew and Gentile, of 
the gospel age and the millennium, and of the saving of Israel 
by the coming of Christ, to obtain from James the material for 
such a program. Indeed, a number of agreements, which James 
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discerns between "the words of the prophets" and the facts of 
gospel history, makes it a hopeless task. 

1. James identifies the first divine visitation to the Gentiles 
with the first preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles by Peter. 
He says, "Symeon hath rehearsed how first God visited the 
Gentiles" (verse 14 compared with verse 7 and Acts 10). If 
these two are one, then it is plain that the word "first" cannot 
be made to do duty for an age that is never mentioned. The 
word with its connections is identical with the first presentation 
of the gospel to the Gentiles, and therefore cannot be identical 
with A first age, because it is not possible for it to stand in iden- 
tity to two different things. The two-age theory is thus com- 
pletely shut out ; for where there is no first age there cannot be 
a second. 

2. He identifies the divine visitation of the Gentiles with 
gospel history ("Symeon hath rehearsed," verse 14). What 
Peter rehearsed was gospel history. ' To be sure, Peter and 
James spoke only of the first presentation of the gpspel to the 
Gentiles, but where there is a first presentation there must of 
necessity be at least a second. A first implies others. In fact, 
both Paul and Barnabas testified in that very conference of 
other visitations besides that related by Peter. They rehearsed 
"wHat signs and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles 
through them" (verse 12). This makes the identification com- 
plete. James fully endorses Peter in making the gospel the 
medium of the divine visitation. In other words, according to 
James, the gospel is a coming of God, a divine visitation as well 
as the medium of salvation ; and if this be true of the first 
preaching to the Gentiles, then all the successive preachings 
throughout gospel history must be one long series of visitations 
in order that men and women everywhere may become the peo- 
ple of God. The apostle recognizes no other means for the accom- 
plishing of this purpose. He gives us no ground whatever to 
suppose that the gospel, as the divinely appointed means for the 
conversion of the world, will ever be superseded. That is, in 
so far forth as the world will ever be converted. With him, as 
with Peter (verses 9, 11), and Paul (Rom. 1: 16), the gospel 
is the power of God for the salvation of both Jew and Greek, 
and these two include the whole world. No, God does not stop 
with one gospel visitation. The first necessarily implies every 
other until all of that blood-washed throng shall have cleansed 
their hearts by faith. 

3. James identifies the fulfillment of the prophecies which 
he quotes with gospel history ("And to this agree the words of 
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the prophets," verse 15). It is evident that by "this," James 
means the things that had just been related by Peter. The ful- 
fillment of these prophecies in gospel history is the only realiza- 
tion of their prophetic purpose which he sees or recognizes. To 
him there is no other. The words "after this" are sometimes 
so used as to make it appear that James is uttering a prediction 
to fit, in its fulfillment next to the divine visitation of the Gen- 
tiles of which he had just been speaking. But they are not his 
own words, but a part of his citations from the prophets, and 
therefore are used with the other parts to endorse and support 
the position of Peter. They are quoted by him for this specific 
purpose, and not to predict a post-gospel age which he never 
mentions. Indeed, how can these words be applied to a second 
age when, as we have seen, there is no first age spoken of in the 
passage ? Is it not very plain that James is not making proph- 
ecy but quoting it as already having fulfillment? What he 
aims at accomplishing is an identification of the fulfillment of 
prophecy with the facts of gospel history. The words of the 
prophets "agree" with the things "rehearsed" by Peter, and 
these two words belong to "the words of the prophets." Conse- 
quently, they, with all the other "words of the prophets/' apply 
to the gospel age and not to an imaginary age beyond it. 

Since James identifies all "the words of the prophets" that 
he quotes here with the facts of the gospel history, it follows 
that the different particulars which they embody find their ful- 
fillment in these same facta 

(1) He identifies the return of the Lord mentioned in verse 
16 with the divine visitation of the Gentiles. The words, "I 
will return," being part of "the words of the prophets*" "agree" 
with the things "rehearsed" by Peter. Hence, the inspired 
apostle makes it very plain that the return spoken of here is not 
the bodily return of Jesus, but his spiritual coming in and 
through the gospel. James is thus perfectly consistent with 
himself in his former identification of the divine visitation with 
gospel history. The question before the Jerusalem conference 
was not, Shall the Jews become the people of God through the 
gospel ? That seems to have been taken for granted. But the 
burning question was, Shall the simple gospel be preached to 
the Gentiles that they, too, may become the people of God ? We 
have seen that James decided that that is the purpose of God. 
This being established, it makes the gospel the universal plan 
of God for the salvation of all peoples. Impliedly, therefore, 
it excludes all other plans. The apostle in identifying the re- 
turn of the Lord here with the gospel, strengthens this oonclu- 
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sion by practically shutting off all hope of the sinner in the 
Second Advent The personal return of Christ is not the power 
of God unto salvation which the world is awaiting; it is here 
and now in the form of the gospel. God's plan of redemption 
is essentially one in all ages and instrumentally one to all 
peoples, seeing he justifies both the circumcision and the uncir- 
cumcision through faith (Acts 15 : 9, Rom. 3 : 22-31, Gal. 3 : 8- 
14). Hence, the Jew will not be saved by an extraordinary 
revelation of power and glory at the appearing of Christy while 
the Gentile is saved by the ordinary means of the gospel. God 
will not make any distinction between Jew and Gentile even in 
the medium of their salvation. As Peter "rehearsed," he will 
save the Jew "in like manner" as he saves the Gentile. The 
only hope for the Jew, like the Gentile, is the gospel. Believing 
it, he is saved ; disbelieving it, he is lost; "for he is not a Jew 
who is one outwardly" (Rom. 2: 28, 29). Nowhere does the 
Bible teach that the simple conditions of salvation will be modi- 
fied to accommodate the peculiarities of the Jew. It is his 
bigoted blindness that now excludes him from the blessing of 
God ; and yet Paul says if he continues not in his unbelief, he 
will be restored to the divine favor (Rom. 11 : 23). But mark, 
it is only on condition that he repents and believes "in like 
manner" as the Gentila If he will not do this, he certainly 
will not have the opportunity when Christ comes ; for the Lord 
comes,, not only "to be glorified in his saints," but also to visit 
at the same time "eternal destruction" upon his enemies, upon 
those "who know not God," and who "obey not the gospel" (II. 
Thess. 1: 7-10). Manifestly, every one of the unsaved of the 
world will either be among those who "know not God" or among 
those who "obey not the gospel." These two divisions consti- 
tute the one great class of the unsaved. Accordingly the Jew, 
like every other man at that time, will either be one of the 
saints in whom Christ is "to be glorified," or one of the unsaved 
whom he is to destroy : but he is supposed by the argument in 
the case to be among the latter, for he is regarded as still being 
disobedient when Christ comes. How, then, can he receive 
"eternal destruction" and at the same time receive Jesus as the 
Messiah and as his Savior ? How can he be damned and saved 
at the same time ? Plainly, he cannot. The restoration of the 
Jew after the personal coming of Christ is thus shown to be im- 
possible, and James is confirmed in his indentification of the 
divine return spoken of here with the divine visitation through 
the gospel. Furthermore, the return of the Lord through the 
gospel is shown to be quite different both in nature and purpose 
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from the personal coming of Jesus. This difference, since 
James identifies the fulfillment of "I will return" with gospel 
history, makes it utterly impossible. to identify it with the Sec- 
ond Advent 

(2) There is another very important particular involved by 
the fulfillment of "the words of the prophets" in gospel history. 
James identifies the building of the tabernacle of David with 
the same facts of gospel history. The words, "I will build the 
tabernacle of David," are also a part of "the words of the proph- 
ets," and they therefore also agree with the things "rehearsed" 
by Peter. There is no escaping this identification save by the 
most violent wresting of Scripture. The building of the taber- 
nacle of David is one with the divine visitation of the Gentiles ; 
and to save the Gentiles is to build the tabernacle of David. 
God's people are one in all ages. The kingdom is not designed 
particularly for the Jew, nor is the church formed specially for 
the Gentile ; for all those who are of faith are heirs with believ- 
ing Abraham to all the promise, whether it pertains to the 
church or to the kingdom (Gal. 3:7-9, 16, 22, 27-29; Eph. 3: 
6 compared with Luke 13: 28, 29). Hence, the believing Jew 
becomes a member of the church (I. Cor. 12: 13) and the be- 
lieving Gentile becomes a member of the kingdom (Col. 1 : 13), 
while both form the new humanity in Christ, making "one new 
man" (Eph. 2:15) and composing the body of Christ, the 
church (Eph. 2: 16; 3:6) of which Christ is the head (Col. 
1 : 18) ; while both are also fellow-citizens of the same common- 
wealth (Eph. 2: 19) and fellow-members of the same "house- 
hold of God" (Eph. 2 : 19). But no accident of ancestry, or of 
office, or of privilege avails to obtain the inheritance (Matt. 3: 
9 ; 8 : 11, 12 ; John 8 : 39, 44 ; Bom. 2 : 28, 29). Neither Jew 
nor Gentile inherits these blessings apart from faith. The Jew 
must believe to be saved and the Gentile must believe to enter 
the kingdom ; for being saved and entering the kingdom are one 
and the same thing (Luke 18:24, 26). And this James recog- 
nizes when he identifies the saving of the Gentiles with the 
building of the tabernacle of David. It is nothing less than the 
establishing of the kingdom on earth, inasmuch as preaching 
the gospel is preaching the kingdom (Acts 20:24, 25). If, 
then, the building of the tabernacle of David is equivalent to 
the formation of the church and the establishment of the king- 
dom, it is evident that it is going contrary to clearly expressed 
facts to identify it with a future literal restoration of the Jews. 

(3) James discovers in the fulfillment of prophecy in the 
gospel facts of history the realization of the purpose of God, 
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and consequently the carrying out of his real program. This 
visiting of the' Gentiles, this divine return, this building of the 
tabernacle of David through the preaching of the gospel — all 
this is for the very purpose "that the residue of men . . . and 
all the Gentiles may seek after the Lord" (verse 17). The 
terma are such that there can scarcely be any doubt, of the uni- 
versality of the divine intention. In other words, God pur- 
poses that men everywhere shall seek the Lord ; but does God 
intend that men shall seek and not find ? To ask the question is 
to answer it. God therefore purposes that all the world shall 
seek the Lord through the gospel and be saved. 

But where, in all this full and consistent realization of the 
divine purpose by means of the gospel, is there any warrant for 
such a program as that outlined at the beginning of this article ? 
There is none. The material being historically and not prophet- 
ically employed by James, the gospel is proved to be the true 
divine program and the other is necessarily excluded. 

Phillipsburg, Pa. 

CHURCH UNION— HUB, SPOKE, AND FELLOE. 

BY REV. ALFRED T. HOWARD, D.D. 

However much we may differ as to methods and the place 
where emphasis is to be laid, we are all agreed, I am sure, as to 
the goal of the Christian campaign. We must interpret the 
gospel story by action, spoken and written words, until all men, 
both in America and elsewhere, have sufficient knowledge of 
the facts involved to decide whether they will or will not have 
Jesus Christ as King of their lives, and, having done this, to 
organize, in the various countries, those who accept his King- 
ship into a self -perpetuating and self-governing division of the 
kingdom of God. 

Recently Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Roosevelt have been turning 
our attention to some of the clogs on our English speech, with 
the probable outcome, as some seem to think, that Josh Billings 
is to be substituted for Shakespeare as the patron saint of our 
literature. Supposing that no conservatism should come in to 
compel a compromise and that these leaders should make all 
the changes they desire, can any one believe the English lan- 
guage, as Mr. Roosevelt would spell it, will be lees attractive in 
London and Boston because, being rid of some of its present 
perplexing features, it becomes more than ever a world-co^a^st- 
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ing tongue ? The people of England, we all agree^ have gotten 
on well enough with their language at home. Should they not, 
however, be willing now to yield a few spellings in order that 
the stones may be gathered out of the pathway along which the 
young men of Calcutta, Manila, Pekin, and Tokyo proceed in 
their search for the wealth of truth in English literature? If 
changes are to be made, what better way is there than by means 
of some such body of men as compose the Spelling Reform 
Board ? It would be absolutely impossible to gain a standard 
acceptable to all men. My father spelled phonetically all his 
life without asking permission of either Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Carnegie, or Professor Skeat, and far too frequently his son 
has incautiously followed in his steps ; but I am sure the better 
way, to borrow Dr. D. R. Miller's well-known General Coiifer- 
ence phrase, is "to refer to the appropriate committee" and 
accept the forthcoming recommendations as our individual 
guides. 

After this long detour, let us come back to the question of the 
greater truth involved in the upbuilding of the kingdom of 
God, for that has ever been our fathers' problem, and that is 
our problem. All our leaders in the past, considering their en- 
vironment, did the best for God and their fellow-men. Let us 
believe that, in the absence of railways, newspapers, and an 
adequate mail service by which the people of Baltimore and its 
environs could be kept informed in regard to the spiritual prog- 
ress of other groups of believers, our Church had a divine 
origin. So, too, did the Methodist and Evangelical Association 
about the same period, have divine origin, though the difference 
between them is simply that of tweedledee and tweedledum. 
But let us all be certain of this — our Church did have a divine 
origin. Let us be equally certain that, judged by spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and financial tests, God's hand has followed our work 
in such a remarkable manner in the last fifteen years that we 
ought to be driven to our knees in gratitude. 

But now, notwithstanding God's unmistakable blessing on 
our past, what shall we do for his kingdom in the present ? It 
is not any longer the question of divine origin, but of divine 
perpetuation. If we sit down and carefully, honestly seek to 
state to ourselves the differences between our Church and 
others, can we believe that our individuality as a Church is suf- 
ficiently distinctive and important that for the sake of the en- 
tire kingdom of God it needs to be perpetuated ? Will it be of 
advantage to the kingdom of God to go on continuing differ- 
ences betwpen churches w\ven tkc&e differences are not sufficient 
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to divide those churches if they were already one ? The answer 
to these questions would depend in some measure upon the por- 
tion of the Church wheel at which one happens to be looking. 

The Church Hub. — That portion of the Church where con- 
tiguous territory is all fairly well occupied may not inappro- 
priately be termed the hub. By that figure, strength and cen- 
tral importance are suggested. If one compare the gains made 
during the past decade in that part of our Church lying be- 
tween Baltimore and Chicago, where its work is seen at its best, 
his denominational pride will certainly receive a great uplift. 
The results achieved show that fine leadership has been matched 
by an equally fine response from the people. Certainly none of 
us would claim perfection for our Church, but, comparing our 
condition fifteen years ago with our present condition, there 
are grounds for saying with some, "We have advanced. Let 
well enough alone." 

Spokes and Felloe. — While we admit that the condition 
of the hub as a hub may be described as "well enough," when 
we remember that a hub is merely a place to center responsi- 
bility and make things go away out and beyond itself, we cpn 
never agree, in view of the inertia to be overcome, the work to 
be done in the great wide world, that so long as that center can 
be made stronger and more responsible as well as more respon- 
sive, we should leave "well enough" alone. This century will 
have only the Church's best. Second best is sin. 

Church union, if it comes as proposed, will not make any 
local differences in certain sections — for example, Indiana or 
Pennsylvania — that will amount to a picayune. The stronger 
churches will go on employing the pastors they want and the 
weaker churches seeking the help of a committee as they do 
now. There is in the proposed plan of government for the new 
church exactly that which is basic in our own ; namely, a brave 
attempt by fair counsel to help both the pastors and the people 
to understand the needs and problems of the whole field and 
rationally to fit themselves into the entire plan. While the 
writer sat among the doubters until after the Dayton Council, 
not believing that any such union could be reached at a bound, 
it now seems to me that the new polity is the most down-to-date 
American form of government imaginable, and it ought to be 
our glory that we have made such an important contribution. 

Granting, however, that the new polity is as perfect as pos- 
sible, and reading between the new lines as much of our old 
Discipline as we care to do, still it seems to me we have not 
touched the heart of the contribution which the group of believ- 
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ers bearing our name has made to the Christian church. Has 
that not consisted chiefly in whole-hearted loyalty to the King 
and the kingdom of heaven ? I am sure that was the fine thing, 
the supreme thing in Otterbein's career. It was so much more 
to him than any mere form of government, for in all Protestant 
churches, under different names, the people have what they 
want. Believing that this loyalty to the kingdom of heaven is 
the chief thing for which we ought to contend, I, for one, hope 
we may join our forces with these other equally loyal groups of 
Christians and together form a church so true that, struck any- 
where, it will ring; so vital that, cut anywhere, it will bleed. 
Upon this true, living, modern church let new responsibilities, 
treble and sextuple, be placed. 

If the spirit of loyalty to the kingdom of God is in that 
wheel, we may confidently expect that the work of winning 
cities, the West and South, for Jesus Christ, will be decidedly 
hastened. In foreign lands, instead of two or three struggling 
churches, we may lay the foundation of one strong native 
church, supplying it with the necessary institutions and liter- 
ature to make its growth certain and rapid. In Japan there 
will be a united church nearly fifteen thousand strong. In 
south China there will be boys' schools, girls' schools, theologi- 
cal schools. Added to this will be entirely new sections 
bristling with new interest in north China around Pekin, a city 
that vies with Tokyo in these days in producing more possibil- 
ities to the square foot than any other section of the world. 
Then union will make a great appeal to all those interested in 
the Philippine mission where one or two American Board mis- 
sionaries have the entire island of Mindanao with its population 
of several millions. Then who of us has not wanted some tie to 
bind us to India ? This the union will supply to us, as it will 
also furnish direct connection with all those Americaii Board 
missions that are slowly but effectually breaking the rock of 
Moslem power in the Balkan Peninsula. There are fields, too, 
in South Africa as well as among the islands of the Pacific. 
These are some of the great movements which are to stir the 
heart of the United Church the next half century, and by their 
powerful plea save America from eagle worship. 

"But there is nothing in size," some one remarks. Certainly 
not in mere bigness ; but is there not a growth of spirit as well 
as of numbers ? For purposes of achievement who would think 
of comparing the America of 1840, with its 20,000,000 people, 
with Koosevelt's America in 1906, with its 80,000,000 ? When 
our Church is multiplied fourfold at the consummation of our 
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union, I look for just such transformation in our church spirit 
Wider contact, greater possible duties will make greater men 
of us all, and as in the case of spelling reform we find it best to 
turn the question over to a committee, so in the question of 
church amalgamation we cannot all have our individual opin- 
ions. Let us be grateful for the work of the Dayton Council, 
and stand by its absolutely remarkable results, seeking to extend 
its spirit to the great central body of Christians, to those scat- 
tered about in the West, to those who stand out on the rim of 
things in foreign lands. The work presented in foreign lands 
to the church of this generation is so great the supply of men 
and equipment must be so generous that nothing short of a 
united, alert, loyal Spirit-filled church can rise by the possibil- 
ities to the promises God gives to our age. 

MEN AND THE LODGE. 

BT CABL DELOS CASE, PH.D. 

To examine a man's life outside of the church is to discover 
his needs and his tendencies. Two main questions in the series 
referred to in the preceding chapter were made to cover this 
field, allowing to each correspondent the freedom of expression 
as new ideas were suggested to him. The first question was, 
"Why do many men prefer the lodge to the church ?" The sec- 
ond was, "Is it difficult for a professional, business, or working 
man to live a Christian life, and why ?" To this was added a 
third question, "Other things being equal, which would you 
prefer to employ, a Christian or a non-Christian ?" To the 
two main questions, at least, almost every man approached had 
a ready answer. Whether or not all answers were to be taken 
seriously matters little, providing the men were sincere in their 
answers, and the author believes that they were. 

In regard to the first question, "Why do many men prefer the 
lodge to the church ?" the answers were multif orm. Some think 
that the lodges are not well patronized except on banquet 
nights; some, that the lodge and the church are not competitors, 
as each has its own field ; some, that the .best lodge-members are 
the best church-members. Many appeal for cooperation on the 
ground that they are practically engaged in the same work. The 
lodge is founded upon the same Bible as is the church, and en- 
deavors to carry out the instructions contamed. \tastfcva~ \\»V*& 
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a broad field in which to labor, for a vast proportion of the 
membership is without the pale of the church. Visiting the 
sick, relieving the distressed, burying the dead, and educating 
the orphans, is an imperative duty enjoined upon the lodges, 
and it is faithfully carried out While the churches may be 
willing to do all this, it is not possible, for their expenses in 
other directions prevent it 

Some answer the question by saying that the lodge is a place 
of enjoyment and recreation, and has a greater variety of inter- 
ests than the church. The greater number, however, refer to 
some element of mutual help secured in the lodge. A few 
plainly declare that lodge-members promise to favor fellow- 
members, other things being equal. Generally, reference is 
made to the assistance given in sickness, either by a sick benefit 
or the furnishing of a nurse ; and, in the event of death, a death 
benefit or the face value of a policy paid to the family. This 
is especially to be commended, because members receive help as 
a matter of right and not of charity. All lodges do not have 
insurance features, but all aim to relieve a brother in distress. 

The lodge also becomes the place of sociability and fellow- 
ship, so whole-souled that many men think that the church suf- 
fers grievously by the comparison. One correspondent, and 
only one, himself a lodge-member, says that "friendship, fellow- 
ship, or charity, which must be held together or prompted by an 
oath-bound obligation, is poor stuff at the best and cold." Many, 
of course, justify the difference by declaring that they go to 
church for religion. 

Many prefer the lodge because it gives them the freedom and 
opportunity for discussion. At church they must listen to the 
preacher without the opportunity of putting in either questions 
or answers. Opportunity is afforded in the lodge for discuss- 
ing, and hearing intelligently discussed topics of close interest 
to men, both in a business and a social way. The topics are of 
interest to them for the immediate future, while at church they 
are taught to look into an indefinite and uncertain future. 

Almost every lodge-member also feels the importance of posi- 
tion and the gradation of offices in the lodge. All officers are 
elected at stated intervals, and each member has the chance for 
the honors of any office. Each office is honored with sufficient 
dignity and responsibility to make it a coveted prize for the 
member. In the church, for most men, there is no office, and 
they are expected to be quiet and receive instruction; or, if 
there is an office, it is of no importance and burdened with 
tri£ing duties. 
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Many thoughtful men discuss the lodges from the moral and 
religious side, and frankly say that they offer to their members 
a real moral and religious standard. They require of them be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, and many emphasize the Bible as a 
guidebook, and all make prayer an important part of their serv- 
ice. Many men, generally members of no lodge,, regard the 
lodge as anti-Christian, if not irreligious; most, however, say 
that the lodge does not assume to be a substitute for the church. 
"When this is true, it is because some men quiet their con- 
science with respect to religious duty by substituting relations 
with some body, membership with which usually carries with it 
a sort of public certificate of morality or respectability." 
"Lodges and fraternities wear a large moral cloak. The corner- 
stone of their foundation is the moral law. The freedom of the 
interpretation of the law attracts and the morality of it soothes 
their slumbering consciences." "With many, lodges are looked 
upon as a kind of respectable support against moral weakness ; 
with others they form an easy method of patronizing morality 
and expressing the liberty to recross the line when business suc- 
cess demands it, while the moral rule of the church they regard 
as inexorable." "There is no question asked as to what a man 
believes or does not believe." "A lodge imposes no dogma, yet. 
is made comprehensive enough to satisfy all demands." 

In every reason given by men why many men prefer the 
lodge to the church, can be seen a corresponding duty of the 
church. It is true that that organization runs the risk of rapid 
deterioration that makes pleasure the main object; but, on the 
other hand, recreation is a legitimate expression of the religious 
lifa It is scarcely a hurh ideal for the church to say that since 
people will secure social recreation anyway, the church will be 
wise in furnishing it. Rather should the church aim to see the 
need of the whole man, the social nature as w r ell, and then by 
the social life within the church to set a standard for all social 
life. He is indeed a melancholy example of the human race, as 
F. Hopkinson Smith says, who, as a highly successful Amer- 
ican business man, opens his daily life with his office key and 
closes it with a letter for the late mail. The church must not 
admit enjoyment as a makeshift to win support, but must see 
that Christ can be served at the proper time in a church social 
or a young men's game-room as at a prayer-meeting. Men of 
business need and should have pleasure and recreation, and the 
lodge should not need to supplant the church as far as legitimate 
amusement is concerned. 

A larger recognition of the need of mutual hfcl^ %\\&\y\<l «t- 
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tainly be given in the church. However, the special pleader 
for the lodge must not forget that every lodge-member pays for 
what he receives. Every church, in a quiet, unostentatious 
way, is helping many, and, in the large city congregations, is 
paying out thousands of dollars a year for charity, while being 
at the same time the prey of every indigent person in the com- 
munity. The man who is in health, and who is a good citizen 
in the community, is the only one in general who is admitted 
to the lodga Let him cease paying his dues> unless he is sick 
or in some severe reverse, and his claim to benefits also ceases 
at once. The church is a public crib for all philanthropic, char- 
itable, and missionary organizations, and thousands of church- 
members give money freely with sacrifice, only to be publicly 
criticised for their generosity. Still, it must be said again, 
church-members should more clearly recognize the need of 
mutual help, and thus make the prospective member feel that if 
once he enters the church there are many to stand by him and 
help him to a strong, manly lifa 

The church is under a great disadvantage in the matter of 
sociability. Each member feels that he is not a representative 
church-member and has no right to take the initiative in a large 
congregation. Visitors are coming and going, and he knows 
not always who are members. Even if he does, he does not want 
to be officious. A lodge is different The crowd is never pres- 
ent except at the occasional open meeting, and then by special 
invitation. The thirty or forty at the usual business meeting 
know one another well. There are no subsidiary organizations 
meeting at different occasions, the members of which are unac- 
quainted with each other. Still, the church is not all that it 
should be. Men need fellowship. They expect it in the church. 
Men go in droves, and somewhere in the church whoee work is 
adapted to men there should be an opportunity among men for 
the expression of good fellowship. Something like the reputed 
coat of arms of Thomas Hood should hang up over every church 
door — a hand, and underneath the words, "When taken, to be 
well shaken." 

A man loves to discuss questions of interest. He is not ready, 
not at least in America, to accept religious any more than he is 
political opinions ready-made. There are certain channels in 
which church thought must stay, and oftentimes it becomes 
stagnant and lifeless by its very sluggishness. A man should 
be given a large share in the interpretation of truth and its 
application to life, and not be looked upon with manifest dis- 
quietude because his views are OTLgvmY ^X& sJ&ovild be heard in 
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the public meetings of the church, and opportunity be given to 
the young business man to test his theory by actual experiment. 
There should be given him in separate organizations an oppor- 
tunity to discuss all the great moral and religious questions 
which affect the welfare of church and society. 

Men want td do something. The church offices seem to be 
few and oftentimes these are monopolized. The Young Men's 
Christian Association, with its committee work, has created 
positions for men, all bearing responsibility. A church should 
be organized like a business establishment, with a gradation of 
office and a placing of responsibility, allowing to each a certain 
initiative for the sake of fresh plans. Give the men something 
large enough and important enough, and they will do it. It 
belittles their manhood to make them turn from some weighty 
business transaction to a petty religious affair. 

By far the most serious question concerning the lodge is its 
relationship to religion. It is not an objection to the lodge that 
it does not teach the Trinity, any more than it is an objection 
against the public school. The Bible passage, "Be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers," applies no more to the lodge 
than it does to a business concern where a Christian is employed 
by a non-Christian. If the lodge becomes a real rival to the 
church, it does it in one of three ways: First, the lodge may 
give the suggestion that salvation depends upon good works. It 
teaches a high grade of morality, the statics but not the dyna- 
mics of life. The thought may be in many a member's mind, 
"This do, and thou shalt live," which is a repetition of the 
legality repudiated by Paul. 

Secondly, the lodge with its ritual and rules may be thought 
to satisfy all the wants of the soul, and especially in the need of 
worship. This claim has been made, and more than once. 

Thirdly, there is the explicit teaching that oftentimes justifies 
the assumption that membership in a lodge is a sure guarantee 
of membership in the grand lodge above. The burial service of 
every lodge assumes as a matter of course a safe entrance on the 
part of the deceased into the abode of happiness and peace, 
irrespective of his relationship to Christ. It is a delicate matter 
to treat, and every minister knows that at times, even on the 
ground of silence if no other, he is subject to the same criticism 
as he conducts the funeral service of a moral non-Christian. 

The religious element of the lodge, so universally conceded 
an important place in prayer, ritual, burial service, and the 
necessity of believing in a Supreme Being, at least refutes the 
assumption that man does not care for religion. His religion 
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may be untrammeled by minute particularizations of thought, 
but he wants a God above whose providential acts can be de- 
pended upon. He wants some form of worship which, without 
too great limitation, can be the medium of his approach to God. 
He wants a prayer that not only is a mode of fellowship with 
God, but a method of appeal for help. He may be engaged in a 
desperate struggle for existence, but he does not consign in 
thought the soul of a fellow-traveler to the dust, but wants a 
continuation of the best of earth's fellowship in a better and 
happier abode above. 

This survey of the attractions and advantages of the lodge 
shows that in all essential particulars the church can satisfy the 
legitimate demands of a man's religious nature. If there is any 
doubt anywhere about its ability to do so, it is in the depart- 
ment of mutual help. Insurance is not an essential feature of 
a lodge, nor could it be introduced with profit into the church 
organization; but in both a better spirit of helpfulness and a 
more practical way of manifesting such a spirit, could l>e 
gained. The disciples were not only sent out to preach the gos- 
pel, but to heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
out devils. Christ was anointed not only to preach the gospel 
to the poor, but to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, the recovery of sight to* the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised ; and John declares that we, too, 
are the anointed ones, and so our service cannot be far different 
from Christ's. 

Christ's miracles were proofs of his power, and authenticated 
him as a messenger of truth, but this was not the main reason 
for this display. They were also "acted parables," "signs" of a 
spiritual power and a spiritual effect; but this was not the chief 
reason that they were enacted. Primarily, they were the natu- 
ral expression of Christ's compassion for a suffering humanity. 
He who could perform miracles in case of need, and did not, 
certainly did npt love. We may not be able to perform miracles, 
but the same spirit may be in us, and there is the same need as 
of yore. "Pure religion and undcfiled before our God and 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep one's self unspotted from the world." 

If the lodge satisfies men, the church can do it It can be a 
home of enjoyment, a means of fellowship and sociability, a 
place of activity, discussion, and responsibility, a satisfaction 
to the religious nature, far better than the lodge. In addition 
it has the advantage of being the very organization founded by 
Christ himself. — From t\ve ^i&sewlvue u\ Religion. 
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ORGANIC CHURCH UNION— WHAT? 

If organic union of the Congregational churches, the United Brethren 
Church, and the Methodist Protestant Church obtains on the plans pro- 
posed by the Tri-Church Council — what? 

The Council was composed of one hundred and ten Congregationalists, 
forty-seven United Brethren, and twenty-five Methodist Protestants — in all, 
one hundred and eighty-two men of recognized ability. I would not impugn 
their motives, nor would I call in question their honesty. It is the new 
creed and polity that I wish to review, and, if possible, approximate the 
makeup of the proposed church. 

1. According to the proposed plans, neither one of the three churches will 
be required to give up its present confession of faith nor organic life, but, 
on the contrary, they are to retain them in the new organization. On page 
77 of the Council's report we find the following unique resolution : 

"Resolved, That no denomination entering into this union is to regard 
itself, or to be regarded as cutting itself off from its own honorable past ; 
but, on the contrary, that we conserve in this union all our historic faith 
and organic life in unbroken continuity." 

The language is somewhat out of the ordinary, yet it clearly sets forth the 
fact that each of the three denominations will keep intact its present con- 
fession of faith. 

Bishop J. S. Mills, D.D., says in the Telescope of July 11. 190G: *'If the 
new creed is adopted, we shall have that much more than we now have." 
The bishop was a member of the Council, and he understands whereof he 
speaks when he says, "We will have that much more than we now have." 

So the question of "conserving," keeping "all our historic faith and organic 
life in unbroken continuity" — continuance — is a settled question. When the 
three churches unite in one denomination they will carry their present faith 
and organic life with them. 

2. In addition to the triple creeds, the new denomination, called in part 
"The United Church," and which will have a brand new creed of six fat 
paragraphs, couched in language of doubtful significance, such as, "Faith in 
Jesus Christ as our divine Savior," "Our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired source of our faith," "Consent to the teaching of the ancient 
symbols of the undivided church," "We believe that the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of God, and of Christ, moves in the hearts of men, calling them 
through the gospel to repentance." The foregoing quotations from the new 
creed are very ambiguous, and out of harmony with the letter and spirit 
of the United Brethren Confession of Faith, but in perfect accoTd with the 
teaching of the Congregational churches. 

The most wonderful tenet in the new creed is the one requiring "consent 
to that substance of Christian doctrine which is common to the creeds and 
confessions which we have inherited from the past." Who kfoows what "that 
substance of doctrine" is? The substance is what the new creed requires 
the new church to accept, not the plain truth. 

The only reasonable solution of this most wonderful and astounding tenet 
is that each denomination entering into the new organization must accept 
and believe all that the other denominations ever held and now believe, thus 
unifying those diversified creeds held by each of the contracting parties into 
one grand organic body, to be called "The United Church," and what? Are 
the rank and file of the United Brethren Church willing and ready to accept 
the new creed of unknown, or at least doubtful quality and quantity? No, 
never. 
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3. The new church, as to creed, what? 

(a) It is a denomination, or rather an organization, composed of three 
bodies, each having its own faith and organic life, bat in the new organiza- 
tion their faith is Arminian, Calvinistic, Unitarian, Trinitarian, with many 
side issues, such as "repentance after death," "materialism/* "evolution," 
and "higher criticisms." 

(b) An organization composed of three bodies, with one head. 

(c) Three organizations in one, each separate church holding its time- 
honored creed and consenting to the new creed. 

(d) It is a theoretical union of heterogeneous elements, which can never 
be made homogeneous. 

(e) It is an organization, the new creed of which is strictly Congrega- 
tional. 

Can such an organization be consummated? If so, what per cent, of the 
three churches will abandon their own home church, in which they were con- 
verted and lived and prospered, to try an experiment that is wholly problem- 
atical? May the shades of the muse deliver us from any more creeds than 
we now have. 

In another article I desire to review the new polity. I have confined my 
criticism to the creed and its results with the best of feelings for its authors. 

(Rev.) W. M. Givens. 

Center point, Ind. 

* * 

A BROADER INSPIRATION. 

In the Methodist Review for September-October there is an interesting 
article on "Inspiration," from the pen of Bishop J. M. Thoburn, which is 
somewhat personal in its nature. He tells how, on a week day, when travel- 
ing, he found an article in a magazine which seemed to teach a larger meas- 
ure of inspiration than was generally conceded. "His idea seemed to be that 
inasmuch as his gifts are free to all, we should resolutely maintain the van- 
tage-ground which the New Testament concedes to us, and expect the 'fruit 
of the Spirit* to appear in our day as certainly and as distinctively as in the 
New Testament era." The writer said, in substance: "Why may we not 
believe that Charles Wesley was inspired to write his well-known hymn, 
'Jesus, lover of my soul/ or Toplady to write 'Rock of Ages, cleft for me'? 
What is improbable about it? Why should any one who believes in inspira- 
tion at all, object to such a supposition?" 

The bishop was at first disposed to resent this teaching, but the expe- 
rience of later years led him to adopt it. In this article he accepts "the 
wider rather than the narrower interpretations of divine inspiration/* He 
regards his call to India and his providential guidance and sustenance in de- 
veloping Christianity there as a direct product of the inspiration of the 
Almighty. Speaking of himself in the third person, he says: "His work 
was among a people who were less intelligent than those to whom Barnabas 
and Paul preached, and very often he felt the need of instruction directly 
from the Divine Master. He did not crave the power to work miracles, but 
he did wish to be sure that God was with him and was directing his foot- 
steps. The assurance was given to him in a general way as it is given to all 
spiritually minded persons ; but at times it became very definite and clear. 
He had gone to India in response to an extraordinary call, which admitted 
of no doubt, and at intervals God had directed his steps, partially by provi- 
dential tokens, but sometimes by extraordinary impressions made directly 
upon his inner consciousness. Did these impressions belong to the common 
gift of inspiration, or were they exceptional in character and purpose?'* 

But the bishop would extend inspiration to other present-day prophets of 
God, standing in our modern pulpits. "Inspiration still abides in the church 
of Christ and ever will abide in exact proportion to the fidelity and expec- 
tancy of Christ's disciples/* "We may not," be says, "all become Isaiahs or 
Elijahs, but we may be — WE AllE — wiov&tsd by the same Spirit, commis- 
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sioned by the same Jehovah, and sent out into the same world laden with 
rich gifts, which we are to scatter freely among our fel low-men." He tells 
us that "when the thought came to him that the method of inspiration was 
probably the same in ancient days as in our time, a new light flashed upon 
his mind." How does it come in our day? Never in detailed statements; 
never with a waste of words ; rarely, if ever, in a way which mortals would 
have expected ; always in a way to challenge faith rather than to make faith 
unnecessary ; often by illuminating events so as to make them teach lessons 
or indicate paths of duty. In every case the message, the lesson, or perhaps 
the command is everything, and all else is incidental. 

"Underlying this theology of the bishop's — a theology extracted from the 
experiences of life itself — are such general propositions as these: Man is 
made in the divine image. The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord. 
Man, being God-like, is a fit vehicle for divine revelation ; hence the possi- 
bility of an Incarnation, a Transfiguration, a Pentecost with its promise 
that all should be taught of God. That the Holy Spirit of God should dwell 
within and give the hope of glory ; that we should be conscious of a divine 
immanence, closer than breathing 'and nearer than hands or feet/ The 
Davids, St. Johns, Baxters, Bunyans. Wesleys, are not apart from the race 
and there is something in us all of that which was in them. What they 
say must find an echo in our breasts. When they speak, we must recognize 
the meaning. Not every man is poet or musician, but in most there is the 
poetic or musical instinct which enables them to understand and appreciate 
the message of the artist. Moses never spoke a grander word than, when 
asked to rebuke Eldad and Medad, who prophesied in the camp when 'the 
Spirit rested upon them,' he exclaimed : 'Art thou jealous for my sake? 
Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his Spirit upon them !* And Peter took no advantage of the tongues as 
of fire — or of the rushing of the mjghty wind from heaven — or of the super- 
natural gift of various languages, to proclaim himself and his fellow-apostles 
spiritual autocrats, set apart miraculously by God from common humanity; 
he claimed the same blessing for all from a God who would 'pour forth his 
Spirit upon all flesh' : 'For to you is the promise, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call unto 
him.' Thus the utterances of the Bible become the language by which we 
express the experiences of our own hearts under the operation of the same 
Spirit as touched the sacred writers, and wrought in them the identical con- 
sciousness which he produces now in us." 

"But if inspiration be thus extended to hymn-writers, obviously it cannot 
stop there; for inevitably the question will be raised with reference to the 
great poets and truth-re vealers — Homer, Dante. Shakespeare, Goethe, Tenny- 
son, Browning, and many others. And not only these, but the iriaster minds 
among philosophers, essayists, and fiction writers will have to be considered. 

"But there can be no stopping with writers of genius nor with artists like 
Angelo or Raphael. The scientists who. like Kepler and Hugh Miller, think 
God's thoughts after him and walk in the footsteps of the Creator — for whom 
the world is the garment of God — who officiate as priests at Nature's altars 
— who listen to the music of spheres 

" 'Forever singing as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine' — 

who pursue the sacred secrets of God's universe with all the ardor that the 
saint has in seeking holiness — what about these? And if inspiration be the 
portion of preachers, why not of teachers, legislators, rulers, physicians? 
Does not St. Paul declare distinctly, 'There are diversities of gifts but 
the same Spirit ; and there are diversities of ministrations and the same 
Lord ; and there are diversities of workings but the same God, who worketh 
all things in all?' And besides faith and miracles and tongues, he mentions 
knowledge, healings, teaching, governing as the work of 'the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he will.' 
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"And beyond these, comes not the Spirit now to every artisan as he came 
of old to those cunning workmen — Bezalel and Oholiab — those silversmiths, 
braziers, stone-cutters, wood-carvers — whom the Lord 'called by name* and 
filled 'with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowl- 
edge, and in all manner of workmanship?' Nay, rather, comes he not unto 
every humblest man to redeem existence from vacuity and vanity, to animate, 
guide, uplift, and sanctify, making all life sacred, every worthy work a 'call,' 
all time holy, all men who 'follow the gleam' Divine and Godlike?" 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

It is difficult to see how, even in number of courses, the university can 
offer more to the young man than the college. It is true the courses pro- 
vided are more numerous, and under the elective system the variety of choice 
is greater. But after all, the subjects which can be studied in four years are 
necessarily limited, and those which constitute the staple of a liberal educa- 
tion — ancient and modern languages, literature, history, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, science, economics — are those offered by the college, and the average 
student can and will work along precisely the same lines in the college as in 
the university. The difference is of method, and for the average student of 
seventeen to twenty-one years of age, the advantage is with the college. 

In the university the prevailing method of instruction is by lectures; in 
the college it is by text-book with recitation. In the former, a student may 
study ; in the latter he must. The benefit to a young man of four years in 
which he must be prepared to recite every day of the term, and cannot escape 
by cramming for occasional examinations on lectures which he may or may 
not have attended, is incalculable. In the period of life when the impulses 
are least regulated, when inexperience or laziness may lead a young man to 
throw away his opportunities, the college # discipline is immensely wholesome. 
It not only sets him lessons and shows him how to study, but it insists that 
these lessons be learned. It gives him the benefit and inspiration of per- 
sonal contact with his professors. In this relation he is assured of an inter- 
est in his behalf that will take full account of his peculiar personality and 
deal with him accordingly. Because the college is able to give this personal 
attention to the students, with all that it implies in the way of wholesome 
restraints, sympathetic supervision, and spur to endeavor, it is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs, mental and moral, of the young man leaving home for 
the first time. 

In the life of the college, then, each student is made to feel the fact and 
value of individuality. He is not lost in a crowd, a mere cypher. He is 
known by name, habits, temperament, to his professors, and also to his 
fellow-students. We have spoken of the provision for the frequent and per- 
sonal touch of the teacher on the pupil. But scarcely less valuable than this 
touch of the professor is the personal contact of student with student. In 
the smaller college community each student knows, and is known by every 
other one. That means that each must find adjustment to every other one 
and to the college community as a whole. Nothing in the entire course ia 
more serviceable than the self-discipline which this imposes. For the elim- 
ination of personal idiosyncrasies and small conceits, for the correction of 
bad manners, crudities in deportment and speech, and for training in the 
qualities by which men work together harmoniously in the world, nothing 
more effective than four years in a college community has even been devised. 
In his book, "An American at Oxford," Mr. John Corbin says : "The Amer- 
ican institutions of the present are usually divided into two classes, the uni- 
versity, or * larger college/ and the 'small college.' The merit of the large 
colleges is that those fortunately placed in them gain greater familiarity with 
the ways of the world and of men, while for those who wish it they offer 
more advanced instruction — the instruction characteristic of German univer- 
sities. But to the increasing number of under-graduates who are not fortu- 
nately placed, their very size \a t\ie soute* oi uxita^vviness ; and for those 
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under-graduates who wish anything else than scientific instruction, their 
virtues become merely a detriment. It is for this reason that many wise 
parents prefer to entrust the education of their sons to the small college. 
These small colleges possess many of the virtues of the English universities : 
they train the mind and cultivate it, and at the same time develop the social 
man." 

Furthermore, the ideals which prevail in the Christian college are of un- 
speakable value to the student. It stands for the harmonious development of 
the entire man, physical, mental, moral, spiritual. Its discipline is directed 
to the formation of character. It aims to send forth its young men with 
trained intellects, and also with faith in God and supremacy of goodness and 
service. It is its refusal to exalt the intellectual at the expense of the moral 
and spiritual, or to look upon man as anything less than an immortal being 
needing a training that shall take in his total powers and destiny, that makes 
the atmosphere of the Christian college so wholesome for those whose char- 
acters are in the formative stage and keenly responsive to the influences that 
play upon them. 

To the work of the church the Christian college is indispensable. To it 
the church must look for her ministry. The influences that pervade the 
Christian college are not only helpful to the young men who have the min- 
istry in view, but they turn the thoughts of many to it who began their 
studies with no outlook in that direction. This is continually happening. 
In the university the currents do not run that way. If the statistics of the 
past are worth anything as a basis of inference, then it is safe to say that 
the extinction of the Christian college would soon leave our churches without 
an educated ministry. — Lutheran Observer. 

REVIVAL WORK WROUGHT BY LAW. 

God saves souls according to law. If he saved them by caprice, or whim, 
it might be asked, "Why does he not save everybody? and at once?" 

Could the Author of law be other than law-abiding, and law-enforcing? 
He has hung the material universe in a network of laws, not one of which 
can be set aside except by his order. Could he leave his moral government to 
any loose or careless chance? 

How often have we been misled by a wrong understanding of our Lord's 
illustration of the Spirit's work by the wind blowing where it listeth. We 
have thought that he meant to teach the partiality or personal discrimination 
of a work of grace — blowing upon one to his salvation, and neglecting an- 
other to his damnation. We forgot that the wind had no power to set itself 
in motion, or intelligence to direct its course and that its every breath was 
under law that human beings had been too indolent to search out. 

The Spirit, like the wind, is invisible, and powerful in its movements and 
discernible effects. 

God gave his Son to die that the moral law might be made honorable. 
That law must be sustained at all costs, because upon its reliability are 
hinged the safety and harmonies of the universe. 

As soon as one discovers that Christian experience is according to law, 
and learns its underlying principles, he becomes steady and strong — estab- 
lished in the faith. 

God works by law in the salvation of one .soul, and he must, also, in a re- 
vival, which is only the salvation of many in a short time. If one finds the 
laws that underlie soul-winning, and carries his service along their line, he 
must have constant, deep, and permanent success. 

It is of the utmost importance that we find those laws. Carvosso found 
them, a plain English fisherman who learned to read and write after he was 
fifty ; Boardman says he caught pilchards during the pilchard season, but he 
caught sinners the year round, sometimes five hundred in a twelvemonth. 

It was not uncommon for him to begin a religious conversation with an 
unawakened person- upon whom the Spirit of God would come in such con- 
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vfcting and converting power, that he would leave the good, old class leader, 
a joyfully saved soul. 

Many years ago a minister was preaching in Ann Arbor, Mich., upon the 
reliability of the laws that underlie God's government, and his gracious deal- 
ings with human beings. 

In the midst of the sermon he challenged any honest doubter to test the 
truth of Christianity. If he wanted the pardon of his sins, he might come at 
once and kneel at the "altar," so that Christians could gather around him 
for prayer, and he would very soon know Christ in the conscious pardon of 
sins. He waited a few minutes for a response, quite to the dismay of the less 
daring in faith ; and a clear-eyed, steady-nerved young man, a senior in the 
university, rose and said that he had long doubted the truth of the Christian 
scheme : but he would be glad to test the matter. 

The outcome was that in a very short time the student was clearly con- 
verted. He was genuinely honest in his effort, and obedient to the * require- 
ments of the gospel, as they were made known to him; and God was not 
slack concerning his promises. 

If the laws that underlie the salvation of one soul are so pure, why may 
they not be relied on for the immediate saving of ten, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand? 

One day in Jerusalem, three thousand yielded to God, in spite of all the 
pressure that the most stubbornly intrenched and opinionated religionists 
could bring to bear upon them : and, a few days later, five thousand were 
similarly saved. 

In this time when our poor old world seems to be looking for its Deliverer 
as never before, is it not well worth the attention of every Christian to find 
out how souls can be won to God — a town, a city, a nation in a day? Let us 
search for the principles that underlie successful revival work, as men search 
for hid treasure. — Mrs. Jennie-Fowler Willing. 



THE CHRISTIAN AND AMUSEMENTS. 

The development of the instinct for play is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the advance of civilization during the last quarter of a century. The 
working man demands more leisure for recreation. Holidays are multiplied. 
The public goes mad over football, baseball, basket-ball, and boat races. 
People go earlier to the country and stay later. The cities are environed by 
an endless succession of parks, beaches, and summer resorts. In old times 
there were only hunting and fishing. Now we take up one by one, croquet, 
lawn-tennis, golf, the kodak, the bicycle, the motor cycle, the automobile. 
The world is learning how to play. This is one of the key-notes of our age. 

What is the Christian attitude toward all this? Is it right for the follower 
of Christ to play? What view shall he take of doubtful pleasures, as smok- 
ing and wine-drinking and card-playing and dancing and theater-going? 
Feeling his way through the intricate labyrinth of modern society, has the 
Christian any clue? 

While these questions cannot be answered off-hand, there are certain clear 
principles that guide us like heavenly constellations : 

1. The first condition of moral insight is the surrendered will, an absolute 
willingness to take either one of two alternative courses that seems to us 
more right. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. Our self- 
will, like breath, makes a little film on the window pane so that we cannot 
see clearly the vision of beauty that lies beyond. If our will be to do his 
will, we shall feel the presence of the firm hand that guides us. Conscience 
must be obeyed, right or wrong. 

2. Our own conscience must be used. We must decide for ourselves. 
Each man must give answer for himself to God. We must not look around 
for some stronger nature against which to lean. This is the wrong use to 
which to put a minister. He \a not * YAnd of priest to silence or intensify 
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your scruples. Tne New Testament even gives no categorical answers to 
these social questions. It lays down great principles so that our moral sense 
may be strengthened by grasping them and applying them to each case. We 
are not to depend upon others for an answer, but to train our own conscience 
by keeping it in constant use, as a hunter's eyesight grows keen through his 
frequent and sustained efforts to perceive small game in the thick woods. 
The priestly way of deciding such questions, one for another, causes the 
moral vision of the one who seeks counsel to be impaired through disuse and 
weak dependence upon those whose sight he thinks is keener than his own. 

3. Our moral sense is corrected and quickened by prayer. It is not the 
office of the Holy Spirit to point out to us the right path, but, in answer to 
prayer, so to strengthen our moral vision that we shall find the path our- 
selves. 

4. The deliverances of our own consciences will be verified and corrected 
by our knowledge of the teachings of the New Testament bearing upon these 
social questions. Such teachings, however, will not be in the form of vest- 
pocket rules, but of great moral principles which we shall have to apply for 
ourselves. The Bible is the crystallization in literature of the best moral 
and religious consciousness of humanity, extending through vast periods of 
history, and controlled, as we believe, by the Holy Spirit. It is therefore 
vitally authoritative, just as, in art an individual does not set himself up 
against the common consciousness of mankind. The man whose central pur- 
pose it is to obey his own conscience enlightened by the teachings of Christ 
made clear to him through the Holy Spirit given in answer to prayer, cannot 
go far wrong in any social question. 

5. Our decision should be absolute. One must not walk in the twilight of 
dubiety. No step should be taken in a path of doubtful pleasure until all 
misgiving about it has been cleared up. He that doubteth is condemned, St. 
Paul said, even about things that seemed to him perfectly right. A person 
of principle thinks things clear through, and has settled convictions before he 
acts. Be so persuaded in your own mind before going to the theater to see a 
high-toned drama that you will not be scared by any bogey in your path. Do 
it without concealment or shame. Be able to justify yourself to God and 
your fellow Christians. Otherwise the enjoyment of the play is marred by 
an aching conscience. Your religion spoils your pleasure and your pleasure 
your religion. 

6. Unflinching refusal to indulge in pleasures that are wrong in them- 
selves is of course the Christian's duty. One need not say much. Silent 
refusal is eloquent. Gambling is wrong in itself. The element of chance is 
not what makes it wrong, otherwise one ought not to play backgammon. 
There is chance in football. The ball may chance to hit a stone and bound 
just out of the player's reach. Card-playing is not what makes gambling 
wrong. Cards are not wrong in themselves. Of course the associations of 
gambling are bad, but they are not what makes gambling wrong. Gambling 
is stealing. The winner at the gambling table has money in his pocket that 
belongs to others. It is not his own. He has neither earned it nor has it 
been given to him. If I make a contract with another gentleman according 
to the terms of which a valuable consideration passes from him to me or 
from me to him without a fair equivalent, I do what is in its very nature 
fraudulent. It makes no difference whether I gain or lose. The fraud is in 
the contract. The other's consenting to be robbed does not make my act any 
less robbery. The Christian's duty is surely clear as regards pleasures that 
are wrong in themselves. 

Many social pleasures are not wrong in themselves. Meat-ax con- 
demnation of them is singularly unjust and ineffective. Whether they are 
right or wrong depends upon other considerations than their own inherent 
quality. Many a thing that is not wrong per se is made wrong by what goes 
before it or comes after it or is associated with it. Nothing in life comes to 
us per se. Everything is always connected with something else, like a live 
wire which is perfectly innocent per se, but ha^ena to te TOrofesta& ^rVCo. ^ 
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dynamo. In regard to pleasures that have no inherent moral quality, other 
principles come into view. 

7. Excessive indulgence in even the most innocent pleasure is wrong. 
Pleasure is the fringe of life, not the garment itself, the sauce that seasons 
the food, not the food. 

8. A pleasure right in itself becomes wrong if it steeps my mind in an 
atmosphere of evil association, as a violin is sensitive to sea air and is de- 
toned. Our Lord teaches lis to pray, Lead us not into temptation. 

9. To the Christian, things not wrong in themselves become wrong if they 
harm the spiritual life of ofhers. Self-renunciation out of regard for the 
weak is a principle which St. Paul urges with varied iteration. Even in mat- 
ters which seem perfectly right to ourselves, our duty often consists in a 
gentle and self-denying conformity to the beliefs, feelings, and even preju- 
dices of our weaker brethren so as to make it easier for them to abstain from 
what they think is wrong. This is something unknown among worldlings. 
It is distinctive of Christianity. It requires a Christian to give up with a 
smile the most congenial recreation if by so doing he may save those from 
engaging in it to whom it would be a sin, and who would be influenced by his 
example to commit that sin. This principle may easily be overworked by an 
enthusiastic Christian, the weaker brother being put upon a kind of throne 
from whence he dominates his fellow Christians. One must learn to make 
nice, prayerful distinctions, considering whether more harm may not be done 
by the narrower course. It may easily happen that we may show more 
strength of character in breaking with the traditions of our childhood than 
in acquiescing in their enslavement. Each one of us is entitled to an ample 
and symmetrical development of the whole self, body, mind, social nature, 
spirit, all of course with an altruistic end. We are not doing our best if we 
give to the service of man a starved or half-developed nature. It is rather 
in regard to those pleasures that have little to do with our higher develop- 
ment that we are to coddle our weaker brother, as for instance, wine-drink- 
ing, while other recreations might form an important factor in our education 
for the service of our fellows. In some things pleasure predominates, in 
others profit. All this has to be considered, if it is a question of the pleasure 
by itself, that one might readily give up for a weaker brother, but it is 
another thing to give up mental and moral profit which contributes to our 
power to help the weak. 

Such principles as these give to the Christian life a serious and heroic 
character. Some natures may be led by them into solitary, abstemious, and 
even thorny paths ; but losing pleasure, we sometimes gain peace. Christ 
gives infinitely more than he takes away. We do not so much mind the 
paling of the street lamps if it is caused by the rising sun. — Dr. Edward Jud- 
son, in Christian Work. 

♦ * 

WHAT SOME BUSY PASTORS ARE DOING. 

Not long since we sent out a letter to some of our busy pastors, asking 
them to tell us one definite thing which they and their people were planning 
to do this conference year, and have received the following replies : 

FROM REV. D. G. DEFOE. 

I submit the following plans, preparatory to a protracted "evangelistic 
effort" : 

In this town, like many others, there are many aggravating hindrances to 
a revival of spiritual power and the salvation of souls. In order to cope 
with the situation it is our purpose to enlist as many as possible in personal 
evangelism. In order to accomplish this, we intend conducting a series of 
meetings one or more nights each week, as follows : 

First. Bible studies, such as are intended to impress upon Christiana 
their personal responsibility to God for their fellow-men. We believe that 
people, generally, are insensible to this very plain commission of our Lord; 
therefore, we purpose reiterating \t Vn. ttaVc «wa twca. parous portions of 
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scripture until we trust, like Jeremiah, it shall become a burning fire shut 
up in their bones. We hope by this means to get the burden upon the peo- 
ple's hearts. 

Second. As soon as interest is aroused, we propose to give instruction in 
"personal work." We find that the great majority of Christians know noth- 
ing about leading souls to "the Lamb of God/' but would be willing to do so 
if they knew how. 

Third. We hope to get a band of workers trained and then send them 
into homes and to individuals doing practical work for Christ and the people. 

Fourth. Along with the above we intend conducting cottage prayer-meet- 
ingB in the homes o£ tiie careless, indifferent, and godless, believing that great 
is the power of a good man's fervent prayer. 

We believe that the great need of the Church is to become awakened from 
her Laodicean slumber and get a vision of God, of perishing souls, and of 
individual responsibility to God in their behalf. 

We have tried to arrange these plans under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and shall look to him continually for light in carrying them out. 

Dunkirk, Ohio. 

FROM BEV. GEO. M'CULLOCII. 

Among the many things we are planning to do this year, there stands one 
in the foreground, the successful handling of which will mean the accomplish- 
ment of the others of not less importance. This one thing is the completing 
of, and paying for our beautiful new brick church and parsonage which is 
just now enclosed. The cost of the entire structure will be a little over 
$16,000, and when complete, we will have a property here worth more than 
$25,000, as the building occupies a valuable lot in the center of the city. 
Then, with our new, better, and larger facilities for work, this local church 
• will take on new life and power and exert an influence, and reach and hold a 
class of people she has heretofore been unable to touch. 

The divine benediction of heaven has rested upon our building project thus 
far, and we can see nothing but complete victory ahead for the church. We 
have about $6,000 to raise yet. The method employed thus far has been by 
popular subscription. We are now pressing a one-dollar subscription for six 
months, each subscriber in this time paying only six dollars. If we are so 
fortunate as to secure a few more hundred of these, we will have no difficulty 
in paying for the church on the day of dedication. This is not limited to 
Bradford or Erie Conference, but members and friends of our beloved denom- 
ination everywhere are earnestly solicited to assist us at this critical time in 
our history. 

This one great problem is what our local congregation is now grappling 
with. Our prayers, our work, our energies are concentrated on it. After 
this is successfully disposed of. the many benevolent interests of the Church 
will receive the strict attention that is due them. We earnestly beseech 
God's richest blessing, and to him we will ascribe the glory. 

Bradford, Pa. 

FROM REV. P. M. CAMP. 

Some of the plans for Summit Street United Brethren Church the coming 
year have been a rearrangement of our young people's work. The Junior 
and Intermediate societies have been given department superintendents, while 
the Senior Society has been changed from a Y. P. C. U. to a Christian En- 
deavor, with the pledge as a basis. 

Another new feature is the organization of a Men's League. A constitu- 
tion has been adopted and four lines of work have been outlined — the devo- 
tional, financial, social, reform work. Our plans are to hold meetings 
monthly, and already about fifty of the men of the church have united. 

Still another feature that we are aiming to inaugurate during the year is 
the organizing of .the official members into a Board of Directors. B* tfctak 
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method we aim to place from three to five of our members at the head of 
each department, whose work will be to look after that department with a 
view of developing the same to greater activity and utility. We are hoping 
for great things from this feature of our work, but find it will take some time 
to put such a plan in operation. 

Our plans, in general, are to put into more active operation what we 
already have, rather than to introduce new movements. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

FROM REV. J. P. MILLER, D.D. 

The "one definite thing" for which I am planning at this time is to awaken 
the dormant spiritual life of my congregation. I aim to do this by a series 
of personal letters, adapted and addressed to the individual membership, 
according to their varied conditions. The first of these letters emphasises 
the prayer life, and is addressed to nearly one hundred persons. The follow- 
ing is the body of this letter : 

"I am deeply impressed that we must do something heroic to awaken the 
dormant energy of our church. So many of our people are entirely indiffer- 
ent to the spiritual development of the congregation, and, I fear, very little 
concerned about their own spiritual welfare. As a result there are few con- 
versions among us. 

"After much thought and prayer as to what we ought to do to bring about 
a better spiritual condition, I am convinced that we must begin with definite 
prayer on the part of some of our people. Wherever bands of Christians 
have united in fervent prayer, the story is that gracious quickening and 
glorious ingathering were not far off. Every revival begins in prayer. It 
can begin in no other way. Indeed, a revival of earnest and persevering 
prayer among us would be a revival of everything else. 

"To make practical what is in my heart, I shall ask you, and others : 

"1. To join at an early hour each day in prayer for God's quickening 
power upon the families of our church and Sunday school. 

"2. To attend regularly the mid-week service for prayer, and encourage 
others to do so. This will require a little time and sacrifice; but, can we 
expect God's blessing without self-denial? 

"3. To pray specially for your pastor every Sunday morning, and to 
answer, in part, your prayer by regular attendance upon the Sabbath serv- 
ices, and by inviting your neighbors and friends to come. Your prayer and 
cooperation will greatly inspire and help me to select and deliver the right 
messages for the people. 

"My eyes are turning wistfully to the coming winter months in the expec- 
tation of seeing signs of the Holy Spirit's presence in the church and Sun- 
day school — in the quickening of believers and the conversion of many souls, 

"May I depend upon you in the great work that is before us? 
"Very sincerely your pastor," 

First United Brethren Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

"The Codes of Hammurabi and Moses," by Prof. W. W. Davies (12mo, 
cloth, 126 pages, price, 75 cents net, Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham). At 
the close of the year 1001 the veteran archaeologist, M. de Morgan, discovered 
in Susa Persia three fragments of a stone block on which were written what 
has been called "the oldest code of laws in the world." Hammurabi, the 
author, the great world ruler, was a contemporary of Abraham. As we now 
have it, this code contains 247 distinct laws. These have been translated 
into English by Doctor Davies, Professor of Hebrew in the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The translator has sought to point out the resemblances as well 
as the dissimilarities between the laws of this king and those of Moses. It is 
a remarkable little volume. 
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Chinese Student* In America. 

The arrival of about forty Chinese students in America, the larger portion 
of them wards of their government, to be trained in our universities in all 
the wisdom of the West, is an event of more than ordinary interest. Chinese 
students in America and Europe are nothing new. The present Chinese Min- 
ister is American trained. China's diplomatic corps throughout the world 
are men of Western as well as of Oriental culture, but their training was for 
special service in connection with other nations, and not for any change in 
the educational system at home. The coming of these students is part of the 
plan for the transformation of Chinese educational standards. It means that 
the old system is to be swept away, and that the knowledge of Chinese clas- 
sics must give place to the practical knowledge of the West. Already in sev- 
eral of the provinces the school system has been reorganized on this plan, 
with primary, elementary, and college preparatory courses, leading up to the 
university at Tientsin. 

Dr. Charles Daniel Tenney, an American, born at Brighton. Mass., is in 
charge of the students coming to this country. As superintendent of educa- 
tion for the province of Chihli, in which Pekin is situated, he was the active 
agent in organizing, during the past four years, the new system of education 
which has become the model for the other provinces of the empire. In recog- 
nition of his services during and after the Boxer uprising, when he was able 
to render protection to many Chinese from the allies, and from the violence 
of their own countrymen, the Mohammedans of Tientsin gave him an exceed- 
ingly beautiful address in cloisonne enamel, in Chinese, Arabic, and English 
— a form of appreciation said to be without parallel. — Lutheran Observer. 



Will Peter*H Tomb be Opened f 

The Rome correspondent of the Freeman' ft Journal (Roman Catholic) says 
that an anonymous gentleman, who signs himself "Ma reel] us of the old 
stones," has reopened a topic of great interest by publishing an open letter to 
Pope Pius X., in which he affirms that archaeologists are persuaded that the 
tomb of St. Peter in Rome does not exist, or that if it does it has been robbed 
and desecrated, and he calls upon the Pope to put an end to all doubt by 
ordering excavations in that part of the crypt where the tomb is generally 
supposed to be. The correspondent of the Journal says : "Whether the 
alleged interests of science or the religious veneration of the good old times 
will carry the day remains to be seen : but it is interesting to note that Mgr. 
Barnes is now warmly supported in his plans for the opening of the tomb of 
St. Peter by Professor Marruechi and Father Grisar, and that the members 
of the last International Congress of Christian Archaeology passed a formal 
resolution expressing the same wish." 

There is no probability that the Pope will order the supposed tomb of Peter 
opened. There is no evidence in the Bible or in contemporaneous history that 
Peter was ever in Rome. The opening of the supposed tomb might furnish 
evidence that would show the Catholic world the error of the claim that Peter 
was bishop of Rome for twenty-five years. If this should prove to be true it 
would undoubtedly be a great disappointment to Catholics throughout the 
world, and possibly would shake the faith of some, for millions of them during 
the past fifteen centuries or more have knelt around what they have believed 
to be the tomb of St. Peter ; Popes themselves have made it a practice to pray 
at the tomb for light in governing the church; ths p«\\wxn& a«aX \a wSfc- 
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bishops as a sign of their authority have been placed near that spot, and 
Michelangelo raised over it a splendid structure which is the center of 
Catholic-world interest. — Exchange. 

* * * 

Growth In Educational Institutions. 

During the decade 1895 to 1905 the larger educational institutions of the 
country have leaped forward with a rate of movement never before equaled. 
They have gained heavily in attendance and equipment, and have enlarged — 
or, if not that, have shifted and changed — their courses to a remarkable 
extent. A study of the statistics of thirty universities, including the historic 
institutions of the East, the great State universities of the West, and a num- 
ber of typical or dominant institutions in the South, reveal some noteworthy 
facts. In the decade referred to, the following universities have risen in 
number of students, and now stand in order of numerical size as indicated by 
the figures joined to their names : Harvard from 3.550 in 1894-1895 to 4.559 
in 1904-1905; Columbia from 1.942 to 4,056; Michigan from 2,818 to 3,742; 
Minnesota from 2,233 to 3.633 ; Illinois from 607 to 3,391 ; Wisconsin from 
1,671 to 3,390; Cornell from 1,689 to 3,230; California from 1,787 to 3,200; 
Yale from 2,350 to 3,124 ; Chicago from 1,524 to 2.901 ; Northwestern from 
2,413 to 2,841 ; Pennsylvania from 2,398 to 2.838 ; Nebraska from 1,550 to 
2,513; New York from 975 to 2,282; Ohio State from 745 to 1,723; Stanford 
from 1,100 to 1,552 ; Iowa from 1,195 to 1,531 ; and Princeton from 1,109 to 
1,384. This represents a gain in per cent, carrying, from 461 in the instance 
of the University of Illinois and 134 in the case of the New York University, 
to 24 in the instance of Princeton and 17 in that of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

It appears from these figures that the universities are growing faster than 
the population. From 1890 to 1900 the population of the United States 
increased less than twenty-two per cent., while in that period the attendance 
at thirty universities increased sixty-five per cent., or nearly three times as 
much. Besides the institutions above mentioned, the universities having over 
1,000 students are Kansas, which has 1,320, Missouri which has 1,278, In- 
diana which has 1,276, Texas which has 1,240, and Tulane which has 1,159. 
Johns Hopkins has 740 students, Tennessee 719, Virginia 701, North Caro- 
lina 666, Colorado 655, Alabama, 475, and Georgia 463. There is nothing in 
all the rest of the country which compares with the phenomenal growth of 
the University of Illinois — more than quintupling in ten years. This increase 
is all the more striking when one considers the growth of the neighboring 
University of Chicago and the Northwestern University. — 2Veu> York Ob- 
server. 

* * * 

Not All Ignorant. 

Years ago many of the immigrants who came to this country were people 
of good character and of a fair amount of general education. Of late years 
we have looked upon those coming to us as made up of Slavs or Italians, 
persons without culture, unskilled, and ignorant, undesirable here and prob- 
ably not wanted in their own lands. These are possibly not as bad as we 
think. The Christian Advocate of New York gives the following interesting 
figures along this line for the last fiscal year. It says there were among these 
immigrants : 

"Of physicians, from England, 193; Germany, 190; Italy, 106; designated 
Hebrews. 94 ; from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 64. 

"Of lawyers there were: From England, 144; Cuba, 76; France, 40; 
South America, 39; Scotland, 24. 

"Of teachers there were : From Germany, 474 ; France, 365 ; England, 
333 ; Hebrew, 322 ; Ireland, 146. 

"Of musicians there were 1.525. Of these the largest number, 342, were 
Hebrews ; 327, Germans ; 278. Italians : 96, English ; 49, Poles. 

"There were 1,157 actors. From England. 446; Germany, 189; Italy, 
116; France, 63 ; Ireland, 32; Kma,^. 
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"There were 545 architects; 1,583 engineers, of whom 645 were English- 
men. There were 819 painters and sculptors. Of these, 168 were Italians, 
141 Etoglish, 139 Germans, 131 French, 17 Scotch. There were 15 Chinese 
teachers and 10 Chinese actors, also 3 Chinese musicians. There were 1,459 
clergymen. 

"The classification in the above does not include all, but does include all 

from the respective countries named." 

* * * 

The Pope and Total Abatlnence. 

A national convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union was lately 
held at Providence, R. I., at which a letter was read from the Pope. In this 
letter he expressed the hope that all the members of the Catholic Church 
would become abstainers, and to induce them to do so, offered the following 
"indulgences" as a reward. It is hard for us Protestants to understand how 
much value there is in this, but doubtless it is plain to Catholics. It is a 
remarkable document for this twentieth century. It reads, in part, as follows : 

"We desire to encourage the efforts of the union by a tender of spiritual 
gifts, and for this reason we confirm the privileges accorded the union by 
Leo XIII. of happy memory and grant especially those which follow : 

"A plenary indulgence on the usual conditions to each member on the anni- 
versary of his admission ; furthermore, those who join the union in the future 
may gain the same grace on the day of their admission. 

"To all present or future members we grant a plenary indulgence at the 
hour of death, provided they have confessed and received the Holy Eucharist, 
or if this be impossible, provided they invoke the name of Jesus. 

"A plenary indulgence likewise, on the principal feast day of the union, to 
all present and future members, provided they observe the due conditions. 

"We permit all these indulgences to be applied as suffrages to the souls in 
purgatory. It is our hope that by conferring such abundant favors, not only 
bishops, priests, and men of religious orders, but also the rest of the faithful 
may resolve to bear witness to their regard for the union and become mem- 
bers of it." 

* * * 

The Sunday Law In France. 

A new law has recently been enacted by the Legislature, asserting that 
"the weekly rest-day shall be Sunday." In order to prevent any distress from 
the enforcement of a law compelling employers to give their employees this 
weekly rest-day, eleven exceptions are made, including those who minister to 
the physical needs of man in food and church, medicines, baths, water, gas, 
electricity, transportation, reading matter, and so on, not forgetting tobacco 
and intoxicating drinks. Employers in these eleven classes may keep their 
places open continuously, provided they give their employees a full day's holi- 
day each week, in shifts, or from Sunday noon until Monday noon. Thus a 
firm with seven hundred men employed must give each one hundred of them 
a holiday each day in the week. This will close up a large number of public 
places which have hitherto run seven days of the week, and will tend more 
and more to bring France in line with other Christian lands. There will be 
some inequalities, of course, which further legislation will adjust. While 
France is moving in the right direction, it would be a great misfortune if for 
any reason we should allow this nation to drift in the wrong direction. 

* * * 

Innanlty Figures. 

Some statistics have just been made public by the Census Bureau which 
show that at the end of the year 1904 there were 199,773 persons under re- 
straint in the 328 madhouses of this country. In this no account is taken of 
those hopelessly insane in the county poorhouses. In thirteen States, from 
1890 to 1903, the number of hospitals for the insane, as well as the number 
of patients, both doubled. In that same period 16,946 persons were confined 
in forty-two institutions for the feeb\e-m\i\deA. ?TVte Tiwstaet o!t Yuw&ft. Va> 
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hospitals per 100,000 of the population increased from 81.6 in 1880 to 118.2 
in 1890 and 186.2 in 1903. Among native whites there is more insanity 
among the males, while among foreign-born whites the females more often 
lose their reason. The compilers suggest that the American males go insane 
as a result of their strenuous efforts to get the money wherewith to support 
the female members of their families in comparative ease, while among the 
foreign-born, insanity among the females results from the overwork their 
lords and masters compel them to perform. Insanity seems to be increasing 
especially among males. The majority of those in hospitals become unsound 
of mind between twenty and forty-five years of age. More than sixty per 
cent, of them are between these ages. 

* * * 

Where the Student* Come From. 

An article in the August issue of Science gives some interesting facts con- 
cerning the geographical distribution of students in the colleges of America. 
The growth of great institutions in the West does not show any shrinkage of 
attendance in the East. On the contrary, the University of Michigan in- 
creased its draft on New York last year from 195 students up to 248. Har- 
vard and Michigan each draws 54 per cent, of its students from its own State. 
In a list made up of Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, the first leads in the percentage of students drawn from the South 
Atlantic States. The others follow in the order given. In the south central 
division, Harvard leads, with Yale next, Cornell third, Columbia fourth ; 
Michigan always leads in the West (leaving out California), with Illinois 
and Wisconsin second and third in the northern central States. In the East, 
Pennsylvania has 67 per cent, of its enrollment from its own State ; of Colum- 
bia students, 65 per cent, come from New York ; of Cornell, 56 per cent. 
Of Yale students, 33 per cent, have their residence in Connecticut ; of 
Princeton, 20 per cent, are from New Jersey ; of William College, 21 ]>er 
cent, are from Massashusetts ; of Dartmouth, 33 per cent, from New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont ; of Amherst, 43 per cent, belong in Massachusetts. The 
attendance from foreign countries has grown from 117 to 150 during the year 
at Columbia: from 100 to 130 at Cornell; from 12(5 to 130 at Pennsylvania: 
from 94 to 112 at Harvard; from 83 to 85 at Yale: from 38 to 47 at Michi- 
gan, while Princeton has remained stationary at 20. 

* * * 

American Inntltute of Snored Literature. 

Years ago, William Uainey Harper organized a plan of teaching and study 
with the above-named title, for instruction in Bible subjects. He made its 
plans, and, before it became a part of the University of Chicago, met its 
deficits from his own income. During the last ten years, as we learn from 
the Biblical World, "fifty-seven thousand students pursued the outline 
course. The smallest number in any one year was 1,500: the largest, 10.000. 
For the use of these students 4,000,000 pages of printed matter were sent 
out in the form of directions for study and report. Among these students 
were representatives of every religious denomination, evangelical and non- 
evangelical, Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. The geographical dis- 
tribution embraced representatives of every State in the Union ; every* divi- 
sion of the Western hemisphere ; every European or Asiatic country of note; 
a few workers in Africa, and many in Australia. In these courses only the 
Bible is used as a text-book. . . . Ten thousand ministers were constantly 
reminded of the desirability of reading continuously along professional lines, 
and 2,500 persons have taken regular reading courses covering from eight to 
ten books each. . . . From five to ten thousand persons annually received 
instruction at summer schools under instructors provided by the Institute. 
. . . Five hundred registrations for advanced correspondence courses in 
Hebrew, Arabic. New Testament Greek, and the English Bible were made. 
. . . Several courses of study were prepared for outside organizations, and 
many thousand educational pampYvYeX* to? ttee &\*\?\W\\w\ n?*t* circulated." 
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Conference of Chinese Students. 

Early in September about one hundred Chinese students who are being 
educated in American colleges gathered in the town of Amherst for the pur- 
pose of better acquaintanceship and to consider their future work for their 
own nation. Some of them were as far west as Ohio. They met here because 
the Chinese minister, Chentung Liang, had his summer home here. Dr. 
Charles D. Tenney was also present, to whom the Chinese government en- 
trusts the oversight of the educations in America of a number of students. 
These young men were strangers to each other before they came to this coun- 
try, and spoke different dialects, and a gathering of this kind would be very 
helpful to them. Half a dozen young women were members of the confer- 
ences. The young men dressed much after the fashion of the American col- 
lege boy, but the girls were not so much Americanized. The language used 
for the most part was the English. The Chinese minister told them the 
future China depended upon the youth in process of education. Almost with- 
out exception these students plan to return to their own country, some elec- 
tricians and engineers, or to engage in other work looking to the material 
development of their country. Others will teach in government institutions. 
Not one in ten probably was a professing Christian, but they have all imbibed 
many Christian ideas. To serve China is their greatest ambition. Doctor 
Tenney urged them to keep their eyes open for that which is best in American 
life, and not judge the nation by its defects. 

* * * 

Equal Suffrage In Oregon. 

Three times the question of women's suffrage has been submitted in Oregon, 
and three times defeated. Under the initiative and referendum, it can be 
submitted to popular vote as often as its friends wish. In 1884 the returns 
stood : Yes, 11,223 ; No, 28,176 ; in 1900— Yes, 26,265 ; No, 28,402. At this 
time the opposition thought it had no chance of success, and practically made 
no fight against it. In 1906-^Yes, 36,902 ; No, 47,075. This time the oppo- 
sition were frightened and put up the most vigorous fight against it ever 
made. The manager of the anti-suffrage campaign says that in twenty-four 
out of the thirty-three counties he had on an average from ten to twenty 
men at the different precincts on election day, working against it, and 214 at 
the polls in Portland alone. Arrayed against suffrage was a coalition of the 
saloons, the brothels, the trusts, the railroads, the machine politicians, and 
the frivolous society women. The street railways opposed, for -they said 
"women were erratic and would be likely to favor three-cent fares." The 
Southern Pacific Railway, which is said to own Oregon, threw its weight 
against it. The amendment was endorsed by the State Grange, the State 
Federation of Woman's Clubs, the W. C. T. U., and the State Federation of 
Labor. It had the support of a majority of the churches. Out of 238 papers 
published in Oregon, only seven actively opposed it. In due time it will 
come. The final settlement has only been postponed. 

* * * 

Trouble Ahead for the Pope. 

In France a law was passed, December 9, 1905, regarding the control of 
church buildings. According to this, the churches and all other buildings 
used for religious worship are to be turned over to the local Cultural Asso- 
ciation, composed of laymen who are to be responsible for the property, and 
who must see that it is used alone for religious worship. Before the enact- 
ment of the law it is intimated the church officials had a secret meeting and 
were favorable to accepting the new conditions. The Pope has decreed dif- 
erently, and the Roman Catholic Church of France is directed to refuse 
recognition of these cultural associations, which the Pope says "cannot be 
formed without a violation of the sacred rights which are the very life of the 
church." He says, further, that no kind of an association can be recognized 
that does not "establish in the most legal and positive way that the divine 
constitutions of the church, the immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff, and 
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the bishops and their authority over the temporal affairs of the church, par- 
ticularly the sacred edifices, will be irrevocably protected." The situa- 
tion looks serious. The law goes into effect December 11, and it is not likely 
the government will recede from its position. At the same time the Catholics 
of France will not willingly see their ecclesiastical properties revert to the 
state, and yet; that is what will happen if no cultural associations are formed, 
and if the government and Vatican both stand firm in their present positions. 

* * * 

The Brotherhood of the Kingdom. 

The twelfth annual conference of this body has just been held at Marl- 
borough-on-the-Hudson, not in a tent as heretofore, but in Amity Memorial 
Chapel. It was founded by Rev. Leigh ton Williams, D.D. It was first a 
little band of Baptist ministers of New York and vicinity, who sought in* 
this way to realize the ideal of Jesus, "Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in 
heaven." Very soon they found they should not limit it to any one class or 
creed or sex, but it was broadened so as to include nil who believe it the duty 
of the Christian church and all its members to seek not only "first" but 
"now" the kingdom of God on earth. 

A series of scholarly papers was read by distinguished men. In all of 
these, high scholarship and sound philosophy were made to contribute to the 
immediate practical question of the realization of the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

More important, however, than the papers, more important even than the 
devotional meetings of the brotherhood in the early morning and of the entire 
neighborhood in the twilight hour, were, and always are "the discussions 
which are signally able and to the point." Their most important outcome, 
no doubt, was the decision that "the time has come for a work of propaganda, 
for the formation of local chapters of the Brotherhood, and for an extensive 
work of 'kingdom' evangelization to be carried on not by any one or more 
accredited evangelists, but by each member of the Brotherhood in his or her 
own sphere of social activity." 

* * * 

The Evangelical Social Confrren*. 

This body lately met in Jena, Germany. It is under the auspices of the 
Established Church, and was organized as a counter movement to the social 
democracy. This latter body is anti-churchly. The Evangelical Congress 
seeks to permeate the industrial life of the age more and more with the spirit 
of brotherly love and the moral demands of evangelical Christianity. 

At this Congress one of the surprises was an address by a lady on "The 
Social and Industrial Status of Woman in Germany." A listener says: 
"The other day, in walking down town, I counted two hundred and seventy- 
eight women, most of them poor old women bent and wrinkled, with great 
bundles of wood or great baskets of vegetables strapped to their backs, having 
carried their burdens miles from the country. I had always been led to 
believe that German women were very domestic and rarely seen crowding 
their way into public business life. This is true of the women of higher 
social station. The women of the common people, however, are compelled to 
be wage-earners in order to supplement the meager earnings of the husband, 
which are insufficient to supply the necessities of life for the family. I 
should judge that more than half of the merchant clerks are women and 
girls. In riding through the country one sees more women working on the 
farms than men. Almost every day I see women meat-cutters in the butcher- 
shops, women milk-peddlers, grocery clerks, auctioneers, street-sweepers, 
working on the streets from morning till night, clearing up the offal and filth. 
This deplorable condition was earnestly set forth in the paper referred to." 

* * * • 

"Oh, precious human voice, with power untold! 
Oh, precioutf human love to mortals given! 
A word or smile is richer gift than gold — 
Belter be angels here than wait for heaven. 19 
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"THE ROCK STANDS FAST." 

On the 24th of August there died suddenly at his home in Bryn Mawr, 
Frank K. Hippie, president of the Real Estate Trust Company, and a prom- 
inent figure in the financial circles of Philadelphia. It was learned later that 
he had committed suicide by firing a bullet through the roof of his mouth. 
It was not long until it was known that he was a thief and a defaulter. He 
had used collateral belonging to the Trust Company to raise money for pri- 
vate purposes. He had loaned Mr. Segal, in whose speculations he was per- 
sonally interested, millions of money without proper security, and made false 
reports to his Board of Directors. When these men became suspicious that 
all was not right, and Mr. Hippie was about to be called on for explanations, 
there were conditions he had not the courage to face, and so took himself 
out of the way. 

He was a prominent layman in the Presbyterian Church, and so good and 
religious and trustworthy ; so unwilling to employ any one who gambled or 
had other bad habits, that the bank examiners did not carefully examine his 
bank accounts, but took his word for everything. The trustees of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church had made him their treasurer, and had 
placed nearly a million of dollars in his hands. The Sustentation Committee 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania also made him their treasurer, as did the Pres- 
byterian Hospital of Philadelphia and the American Branch of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance. All these show that he was a man beloved and trusted 
by his baseless and religious associates. At the time of his death he was about 
sixty-seven years of age, and during all these years of the past seems to have 
lived a blameless life among men. 

George Earle, the receiver appointed, said : "Hippie had no religion, else 
he would not have robbed his church and the many widows and orphans that 
he did rob." Are we at once to conclude that this man during all these years 
had been playing the hypocrite, living a double life, and that all these church 
associates and keen business men were not able to find it out until by his 
own suicidal act he confessed it? That does not seem to be a reasonable 
conclusion. Is it not fair to presume that this man lived a religious life for 
many years, as real and consistent as many others live it, if not always as 
devoted as they? The temptation to do questionable things may not have 
seemed wrong at first. The desire to amass wealth is not in itself a wrong 
desire. A Christian man must be "diligent in business." The means he used 
to increase his income may not have seemed the best to a careful, judicious 
business man, and yet not morally wrong. So we prefer to believe, as the 
^most reasonable explanation of the man's actions, that he had for years lived 
an honest, religious life. 

There came a time, possibly, when the temptation came to him to do a 
little wrong: to turn just a little from the straight path in order to accom- 
plish results not wrong in themselves. We all have within us a double nature, 
one warning against the other. Many men find when they would do good, 
evil is present with them. Paul experienced this double living. A man may 
at one time be controlled by one motive, and at another time by another. 
Usually he yields a little at a time, and when the tempter comes again, a 
little more, until, unconscious of the distance he has traveled, he finds him- 
self much out of the way. He lias not meant to give up his religious faith, 
but unless he at once retraces his steps and readjusts his relations he is on 
dangerous ground. No one is criminally wicked all at once. Says a personal 
friend : "For more than sixty years of his life he seems to have walked 
blameless among men : then, after all his powers were matured, the tempta- 
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tion came, and with it the yielding, followed by tragic disaster and the saddest 
of sad shipwrecks. ... He fell, as so many have, through yielding to tempt- 
ing investments of trust funds, and continued his downward course for sev- 
eral years, weakly permitting himself to be drawn into the inevitable mael- 
strom." A man should live so devoted a life that these enticements to wrong 
methods would be vigorously resisted. 

In an editorial, The Presbyterian- thus spoke of him: "Seeing the better 
part but choosing the worse, swerving from the right and plunging headlong 
into the wrong, but in stealth and secret, this man, professing to be a Chris- 
tian, appearing to lead an exemplary life and charming those who came in 
contact with him by his seeming genius for friendship, at last, after all these 
years, reveals himself in his true character, as people now say, an enemy of 
Christianity, a mocker of respectability, a profaner of friendship. This 
tempted and fallen mortal has escaped from the reproaches of the deceived 
and the betrayed ; he is not to look into the sad eyes of those whom he had 
despoiled ; the moans and cries of his victims do not reach his ears ; he is not 
summoned to make defense before any earthly tribunal. God alone will 
judge." 

When he took his own life he confessed his guilt financially, but that does 
not prove him to have been a hypocrite. Sometimes temptation comes sud- 
denly, as to David, and men greatly sin. A consciousness of the great wrong 
done may have come upon him and he saw no chance to undo what had been 
done. He never expected such an ending as this. He could not face his 
fellow-men whom he had wronged, but he wilfully rushed into God's pres- 
ence, against whom he had most grievously sinned. Had he been at this 
moment the devoted Christian which he should have been, he would have 
faced the punishment which wronged men would have put upon him, made 
sincere confession to his God, and sought the help which God gives to his 
tempted children. He did not do so, but committed self-murder, and from the 
human side we see no hope in his death. 

This man's fall does not prove anything as to the strength or weakness of 
Christianity. If men make a mart of it, if they fail to use its strength in 
their hour of greatest weakness, it says nothing as to the power of the gospel 
to sustain men who trust in it. If Christianity could have been destroyed by 
the weakness and inconsistencies of its professed adherents, it would have 
been crushed long ago. But "the Rock stands fast" The shock felt by the 
people of Philadelphia shows they looked for better things. They had a right 
to look for them. The thousands of men who are faithfully meeting life's 
emergencies and enduring the strains of honest business, show that there is a 
power which helps men to successfully fight the battles of life. Ever since the 
ascension of the Master, men have lived faithful lives and died sweetly be- 
cause of the presence of the indwelling Christ in their hearts. And there are 
more of such men in the world to-day than ever before, in spite of an occa- 
sional failure like this. 

"If most men were failing as was this man, if Christianity were univer- 
sally only the shell that it had become to him, the feelings that have become 
so evident throughout the city (Philadelphia), on which this blow has fallen, 
could not have been simulated. It is in the very fact that the blow is unex- 
pected, the sorrow real, the amazement genuine, that the lesson of this failure 
is so bright and uplifting. Seldom does such a tragedy occur. Let us be glad 
that we were shocked and stunned and dazed by this thing. Let us thank God 
that man's first word was that it was beyond belief. For by every such sign 
the world gives ringing testimony to its confidence not only in Jesus Christ, 
but in the men who claim to serve Christ, and even further, to its belief in 
all men as made in the image of God and as deservedly worthy of one 
another's trust." 

WILL MEN HEAR AND OBEY THE GOSPEL? 

During the coming winter, especially in the cities, many a pastor will be 
complaining of empty seats in his church. He will begin to wonder whether 
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the gospel has lost its power to interest and save men, or whether he fails in 
properly presenting it. In the meantime, reports come to us from some 
portion of the world almost daily, showing that it is the same old gospel, and 
man, as heretofore, "the power of God unto salvation." If clergy and laymen 
in the Christian church were as a body consecrating themselves to the work 
of saving "men, and were as willing to labor and sacrifice for it as they are for 
business or secular pursuits, our church membership would grow immensely 
the next six months. 

On April 6, in Carnegie Hall, New York, some of the aggressive leaders of 
the large denominations met to consider the sins and sorrows of the city, and 
made an earnest appeal for men and money to carry on a summer's cam- 
paign. On September 17, thirteen weeks later, there met in the same place 
a huge audience to witness the rally of the converts to see what had been 
done. The leading worker from each tent or open-air center occupied five 
minutes in reviewing his field, and was then followed by spontaneous testi- 
mony of converts. They were full of fervor and variety, and interspersed 
with favorite songs, all of which so interested the audience that most of the 
people remained until midnight. Representatives were heard from six tents 
and four open-air centers. One man had preached for five days in the week 
from a four-legged stool in front of the custom-house on Wall Street. 
Office-holders of rank, bankers of prominence, and others of like rank attended 
and commended the services. Another, at the other end of the city, held 
meetings every night, and often as many as five on Saturday and Sunday. 
On July 4, 1,600 people passed in and out during an hour. Twenty-five ser- • 
mons were preached in about seven hours, and some 30,000 portions' of the 
New Testament were given away. A converted Italian preached to his coun- 
trymen and had great power with them. At first his audiences were a little 
unruly, but soon upwards of a thousand nightly gave reverent hearing to the 
preaching. The Italian children proved the brightest in learning the gospel 
messages and Christian songs. In Hell's Kitchen, a region of more riot and 
crime than any other place in the city, services were held four times daily for 
white and colored children, with many open-air meetings. People sat at tene- 
ment windows asking prayer, making confession, or appealing for mercy, 
sometimes at midnight. 

Splendid meetings were held in the factories, mills, and at the docks. Four 
hundred and thirty-seven professed conversion, ninety per cent, of them being 
men. Eighty-five of these rough fellows have already formed a Brotherhood 
Club and wear a red button, have rented a big house, hired a Christian man 
and wife as caretakers, and when ashore the men will live there and help each 
other in the Christian life. Three months ago the ordinary church routine 
could not have reached them. One convert had been trained for the priest- 
hood, one a Presbyterian preacher, one had been an army doctor, and one had 
left Denmark twenty years before. All had fallen through drunkenness and 
gambling. 

We have no space in which to tell the story, if, indeed, it could be told. 
Nearly two thousand meetings were held, at which the aggregate attendance 
exceeded half a million people, probably one-third children, giving an average 
attendance of two hundred and fifty per meeting, with two meetings seven 
days per week in a long, hot summer of thirteen weeks. 

This work has been carried forward by a regular force of fifty workers, 
aided from time to time by volunteers. This movement cannot be sneered at. 
It was a search for the individual soul, and meant success. The speakers 
were not flippant nor jocular, but serious. Nearly 200,000 tracts were given 
away. Hundreds of homes were visited. Men on the steps of the City Hall 
came out before the crowd and confessed Christ From 120 to 150 meetings 
were held every week. Seventy-five students offered to help, asking only their 
very moderate expenses. No collections were taken at a single service. When 
only $28,000 of the $40,000 asked for in the beginning had come in, the fifty 
odd workers met in prayer and then made subscritpions from their own 
meager salaries. Bible classes organized in the tent are to be carried on 
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through the winter. Fifty-seven evangelists cost less than eighty, dollars 
each for the season. There was no trouble to get the crowds, but a good deal 
of trouble to get the churches to give sufficient help, both financial and re- 
ligious. 

Is not this campaign a lesson not only for the churches of New York, but 
for the churches of all our cities? There are reasons, some of them good, 
perhaps, and others not sufficient, why these people do not get to the city 
churches. There is no good reason why we should not carry the gospel to 
them. This summer's work in New York shows that (rod's arm is not 
shortened, that he cannot save. When the truth is presented from a warm, 
loving, Christian heart, and carried by the power of the Holy Spirit, men will 
hear and heed and accept. Shall we learn the lesson and follow the leadings 
of Providence? 

TIIE PERILS OF DISUSE. 

We have all felt a tinge of sadness as we read Darwin's account of his lost 
appreciation for poetry and music. In his "Life and Letters" he writes : "I 
have said that in one respect my mind has changed during the last twenty or 
thirty years. Up to the age of thirty or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, 
such as the works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shel- 
ley gave me great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy I took intense delight in 
Shakespeare, especially in the historical plays. I have also said that formerly 
pictures gave me considerable, and music very great delight. I have lately 
tried to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dead that it nauseated 
me. I have also lost my taste for pictures or music. Music generally sets 
me thinking too energetically on what I have been at work on, instead of 
giving me pleasure. I retain some taste for fine scenery, but it does not cause 
me the exquisite delight which it formerly did. . . . This curious and 
lamentable loss of the higher {esthetic tastes is all the sadder, as books on 
history, biographies, and travels (independently of any scientific facts which 
they may contain), and essays on all sorts of subjects interest me as much 
as they ever did. My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone on which the higher 
tastes depend, I cannot conceive. A man with a mind more highly organized 
or better constituted than mine would not, I suppose, have thus suffered, 
and if I had to live my life again I would have made it a rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least once every week : for perhaps the 
parts of my brain now atrophied would thus have been kept active through 
use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be in- 
jurious to the intellect and more probably to the moral character by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature." 

A man of observation and experience finds nothing strange in this dis- 
covery of Mr. Darwin. It is simply the outworking of a law that permeates 
all human life: namely, every power or faculty, physical or mental, is im- 
proved and strengthened by use and weakened by disuse. Its truth is very 
apparent in the physical realms. If one does not exercise the muscles of his 
body, they dry up and refuse to perform their natural functions. The arm 
that is tied by one's side and kept there inactive for years, will in due time 
forget its cunning and lose its power to fell the sturdy oak. The man who 
sits still in his chair or lies in his bed for a score of years, and moved only 
as others move him, will soon not be able to stand erect. The eye that is 
familiar only with the darkness of Mammoth Cave will soon have no power 
of vision, as is said to be true of the fishes found there. They have places 
for eyes, but see not. On the other hand, the man who will become the skill- 
ful athlete must exercise his muscles in accordance with the laws of his being. 
The Indian, because of proper use and exercise, puts his ear to the ground 
and hears the tramp of coming herds that others know nothing about. The 
skillful hunter accurately measures distances because he has trained his eye 
for this purpose. 
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The same is true of our mental powers. The difference between men is 
possibly not so much in nature endowment as in the use which is made of 
these gifts. The way to keep their powers bright and active and growing is 
to keep exercising them. Many a man who gives up his business too soon 
begins to fail mentally through inaction, and thereby invites premature decay. 
The mass of men, as a rule, have not been trained to exercise their reasoning 
powers, so they do not reason. They accept their opinions from others be- 
cause not trained to do their own thinking. Some men remember almost all 
they see or hear or read because they have trusted and trained their mem- 
ories: others claim that their power to recall is utterly unreliable. The man 
who has been trained to appreciate beauty in language, in poetry, in scenery 
will have sources of enjoyment which the undeveloped mind knows nothing of. 
Mentally as well as physically, when we cease to grow we begin to decay, 
and the powers never used tend to die out. It is not lack of gift originally, 
but of a willingness to grow by use. 

May not this help to explain why so many men have no interest in eternal 
realities? The earnest Christian who is constantly striving to know more of 
God, to understand his relation to his divine Father, and to conform himself 
to his nature, is living in constant peace and with perpetual sunshine in his 
path. And yet all about him are men who manifest ordinary business sense 
in worldly affairs, but who seem to take no interest in spiritual things and 
have no appreciation of God or his requirements. They have a very dim con- 
ception of their responsibility, and none of the joys they are missing. The 
Shakespeare that at one time delighted Darwin, at a later date nauseated 
him. The sermons and religious appeals that touched us in our earlier years 
have gone with the years, and men live on utterly unconcerned about the 
future. The power to apprehend God has dwindled because of disuse. 

It is a great error for a man to think that he can put off his return to God 
•for the present, and that it will be just as easy later when years of neglect 
have gone and have hardened his susceptibilities. True, God's love and 
mercy will be just as great then as now. for they endure forever, but the man 
has not the power to receive that he had years ago. His spiritual muscles are 
flabby ; his religious powers have more or less decayed, and in so doing have 
lost their original vigor. Many men die in this condition and go into the 
unknown future with scarcely the vestige of a soul left them. Says Drum- 
mond: "The soul in its highest sense is a vast capacity for God. It is like 
a curious chamber added on to being, and somehow involving being — a cham- 
ber with elastic and contractible walls which can be expanded, with God as 
its guest, inimitably, but which without (Jod shrinks and shrivels until every 
vestige of the divine is gone and God's image is left without God's spirit. 
One cannot call what is left a soul ; it is a shrunken, useless organ, a capacity 
sentenced to death by disuse, which droops as a withered hand by the side 
and cumbers nature like a rotted branch.*' 

"He that sinneth against me, wrongeth his own soul." Proverbs 8:3G. 



SEX SEGREGATION IX CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 

For some time at Chicago University the sexes have had separate recitation- 
rooms in the Freshman and Sophomore classes. Hereafter they will attend 
separate classes, and each will have a quadrangle to themselves. They will 
meet on the campus, and the social life of the university will not be radically 
changed. The men believe that in this way the best features of coeducation 
will be secured. The girls, however, prefer the competition of the men in 
the class-room, and scholarship reports show that they have never suffered in 
comparison with the opposite sex. Inquiries were made of other institutions 
as to how this would affect them. 

Doctor White, of Cornell, says: "There are about three hundred co-eds. 
who attend classes with the men, but live in dormitories of their own. Social 
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intercourse is freely allowed ; no attempt is made to keep the sexes separate. 
This has always been the policy, and there is no indication of a change." 

Chancellor Andrews, of Nebraska, writes: "We believe in coeducation on 
the broadest lines. Our University Board of Regents believe in the education 
of the men and women together, each having the same privileges in the class- 
room and meeting on a basis of equality. Such a thing as separation for the 
purpose of education has never been seriously thought of." 

Doctor Van Hise, president of Wisconsin University, writes : "At Wiscon- 
sin we have not found it advisable nor necessary to segregate the sexes, and 
shall not adopt it. During the fifty years our University has been running, 
the male and female students have freely intermingled in all their work, and 
our experience has so far shown that it has been beneficial to both sexes. 
Our students have always shown a good, healthy development both morally 
and mentally." 

At Syracuse, N. Y., Dean Frank Smalley writes: "Women are admitted 
to all colleges, including the professional schools, on the same terms as men, 
and the sexes meet in the same classes. Coeducation at Syracuse has always 
worked well, and there has never been any thought of abandoning it." • 

President King, of Oberlin, Ohio, writes : "Oberlin College was founded 
for higher education, regardless of race or sex. It was the first college in the 
country to admit women on the same footing as men, and the most absolute 
equality of advantages offered to both sexes has always been maintained. 
There have always been the most cordial relations between the men and 
women, and nothing of the jealousy which often crops out between the sexes 
in educational institutions has ever been known here." 

Chancellor Strong, of University of Kansas, says: "This institution has 
no intention of giving up coeducation. It is conducted with the utmost free- 
dom for the young men and young women attending the school. There are no 
restrictions upon the social life of the students, either as individuals or so- 
cieties." 

As to Michigan University : "There will be no modification of the system 
as instituted thirty-five years ago. President Anyell in his reports shows an 
enthusiastic endorsement of the continuance of the plan that has been so long 
in vogue here." 

President Thompson, of the Ohio State University, writes: "As far as I 
know, there is no thought of following the somewhat remarkable segregation 
of sexes determined upon at the Chicago University. The proportion of 
female students here is growing, and we are building a new dormitory for 
them. The ordinary rules governing the relation of the sexes in other colleges 
has given satisfaction here." 



THE REVIEW FOR 1907. 

We are glad to learn that the pledges for The Review will in all prob- 
ability insure its continuance for the coming year, and we hope for many 
years to come. Somehow we could not believe that the readers we had 
gathered and the friends we had made would allow The Review to drop out 
of existence so easily. With the problems that are confronting the Church 
and with the questions that must needs be discussed and settled, this, of all 
times, would seem to be the most unpropitious to discontinue such a journal. 
While there are times when we must all economize, the poorest place in the 
world to begin is with the Church literature. Instead of less we need more 
of it. We need enlargement in all departments for the best interests of the 
Church. If any of our friends have been missed at the conferences, or if any 
have delayed to send in their names, they should now promptly send them 
in so that the publisher may know the exact number of subscribers he may 
be able to secure and depend upon for receipts to cover the cost of publica- 
tion of The Review for 1907. 
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[ Bookt re vie we d in thi* department can be eecured from the United Brethren 
Publishing Haute at the price* named*} 

"Heroes of Discovery in America," by Charles Morris (12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
344 pages, price. $1.25 net, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company). This 
is a brief historical and biographical sketch of some forty of the men who 
have made themselves famous in discovering and in exploring America. The 
story of their daring and their sufferings in their efforts to make known this 
unknown land should be read by every loyal American. The world has not 
seen braver, more courageous, more intrepid men. It is a book for every 
boy to read who wants to know something of the history of his own land. 

"The Packers, the Private Ca r Lines, and the People," by J. Ogden 
Armour (12mo.. cloth, 380 pages, price. $1.50, Ilenry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia ) . The articles were originally written for the Saturday Even- 
ing Pout, in reply to charges of extortion by the meat packers, and have been 
enlarged and are now brought together in this more permanent form. Mr. 
Armour writes, he says, mainly because the Armour house was taken as the 
type of all that was objectionable, and hence he must defend himself against 
slanderous statements. lie is a vigorous writer and makes an able defense. 
No doubt the packers in general would accept this as a good putting of their 
case. His statements are somewhat general, and were no doubt intended to 
be so. While this book will not settle the contest, it shows there are two 
sides that must be heard before a righteous verdict can be rendered. 

"Text-Book of the History of Doctrines," by Dr. Reinhold Seeberg, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Ordinary in Berlin (oct., cloth. 2 vols., pages, 387, 404, 
price, $4 net. The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.). This 
work has been thoroughly revised by the author in 1004, and for this edition 
has furnished amendments and enlargements of the original text. Volume I. 
treats chiefly of the history of doctrines in the ancient church ; Volume II., 
of the history of doctrines in the middle and modern ages, and also of the 
development of doctrine through the reformation and fixation of the doctrines 
of Catholicism. The makeup of the work is excellent ; type is good, print 
large, and binding substantial. We believe the author has done his work 
well. He has prepared a careful statement of doctrines. Christian and hereti- 
cal, and presented it in a concise and orderly manner. The writer is a Ger- 
man, and sees clearly and presents his thoughts in short sentences and in 
terse style. While originally prepared for the class-room, it will prove help- 
ful to the busy. -working pastor as well as to the intelligent layman who wants 
to know something of ancient religious thought. The author does not conceal 
his own views, but does not make them prominent. It is a mammoth work, 
and shows a wide range of reading and scholarship. The translator. Dr. 
Charles E. Hay, has done his work well, and, all in all, we have two valuable 
and attractive volumes. 

"Democracy in the Church," by Edgar L. Ileermance (12mo. cloth, 208 
pages, price, $1.25 net, Boston. The Pilgrim Press). The church is founded 
on Christ. Each age is to adopt Christ's principles to its own particular 
needs. Therefore some elements are permanent and others transitory. Each 
Christian company is complete in itself : it is an earthly democracy. He 
shows the defects of current Congregationalism and notes certain forward 
movements, both East and W r est, which seem to make a realization of pure 
democracy more probable. Church unification must begin in the little over- 
churched village. He urges that "an adequate administrative system" is 
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needed, and yet he thinks that "uniformity in local administration through- 
out the country is neither possible nor desirable. In the appendix he includes 
the "Plans of Union with the United Brethren," etc. It is a fresh and vig- 
orous putting of the question of church polity, and well worthy of careful 
study. 

"The Sub-Conscious," by Jasper Jastroun (oct., cloth, gilt top, 543 pages, 
price, net, $2.50, Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Company). 
The author of this interesting volume is Professor of Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. There are certain functions we perform unconsciously ; 
others have become automatic. These may be called sub-conscious. Their 
study is elusive. The author divides them into normal, abnormal, and theoret- 
ical. Almost any habit would be an example of the normal ; dreaming, of the 
abnormal ; insensibility to pain, altered personality, arithmetical genius, and 
other such abnormal things are considered. The author does not accept the 
theory of a "sublimal self," but broaches one of his own more in keeping, as 
he believes, with the laws of mental evolution. It is a fresh, sane, well- 
written volume, which, when commenced, you will want to read through. 

"From a College Window," by Arthur Christopher Benson (12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 365 pages, price, $1.25 net, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York). This 
is a volume made up of eighteen different essays on such subjects as growing 
older, books, sociabilities, conversation, beauty, art, egotism, education, 
authorship, priests, the single life, habits, religion, and kindred subjects. 
The author says : "I am going to take the world into my confidence and say. 
if I can, what I think and feel about the little bit of experience which I call 
life." These essays are freshly written, in good style, embodying reflections 
and suggestions which will give all the readers a wider outlook on that which 
we call life. 

"The Mosaic Law in Modern Life," by Cleland Boyd McAfee (12mo. 
cloth, 224 pages, price, $1 net, Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago and 
New York). This volume is made up of ten sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments by the pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn, lie was graduated from the famous Park College, Missouri, and for 
some time a member of its faculty. His aim is to show how these adapt 
themselves to our more complicated modern life as well as to the past. They 
are written in simple, plain, and direct language, and the illustrations taken 
from our modern life make them helpful to young people. It is a very help- 
ful volume. 

"Man the Social Creator," by Henry Demarest Lloyd (large 12mo, 279 
pages, cloth, gilt top, price, $2 net, Doubleday. Page & Co., New York). Mr. 
Lloyd died in 1903. and the editors, Jane Addams and Anne Withington, 
tell us that this volume is made up of material which he left in his note- 
books, and that a certain lack of logical cohesiveness would have disappeared 
had he lived to prepare the book himself. This contains his deepest thoughts 
on religion, and yet it is hard just to define what his idea of religion was. It 
is genuine and human, however. He shows how men are discontented with 
a religion which does not interpret and transform our social life as seen in 
"city traction, in railroading, in land reform, in borrowing and lending 
money, in manufacturing commodities, in buying and selling goods, in em- 
ploying labor." If we cannot show Christianity as a religion which takes 
cognizance of these and all kindred subjects, men will invent one for them- 
selves that will. He believes the spiritual should be supreme in all life. 

"Slavery and Abolition," by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. (oct., cloth, 360 
pages, price, $2 net, Harper & Brothers, New York). This is Volume XVI 
of **The American Nation." but is valuable to those who do not care to pur- 
chase the whole series. He gives an interesting picture of the social and 
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economic side of slavery. Then follows the relations between master and 
slaves, which show a good as well as bad side ; then come the arguments for 
and against slavery, and the use and development of the abolitionist move- 
ment in sections and in the nation at large. The third section tells of the 
anti-slavery movement in Congress. The volume closes with the panic of 
1837 and on the results of abolition. There are twenty-one chapters, each 
containing a collection of facts in connection with a controversy which 
threatened to dismember the nation. It is an excellent and judicious history 
of the anti-slavery movement. 

"Socialism: A Summary and Interpretation of Socialist Principles," by 
John Spargo (12mo, cloth, 257 pages, price, $1.25 net, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York). We confess we are a little prejudiced against this book 
when we find it dedicated to a man who abandoned a faithful wife to live 
with another woman. Some one says : "Socialism is not a system nor a 
method, but a criticism." The whole subject is still indistinct in our mind. 
In Chapter IX. the author gives "outlines of the socialist state," which is 
perhaps as good a description of what is meant by modern socialism as we 
can find. In the appendix he gives the platform adopted by the Socialist 
Party of America in 1904. This book of Mr. Spargo is a very readable 
volume, and will help to throw light on that which in the near future in some 
form or other promises to be an interesting problem. 

"Aliens or Americans?" by Howard B. Grose (12mo, cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 
35 cente ; 337 pages. Home Missionary Society of the United Brethren in 
Christ Dayton Ohio). The writer tells us he is "a Christian optimist, who 
believes God has a unique mission for Christian America, and that it will be 
ultimately fulfilled." This volume in packed full of facts concerning the 
emigrants who come to our shores, the difficulties and dangers that beset 
them, and the opportunity given for home-mission work. An appendix is 
added, which is padded with valuable information. It is an interesting vol- 
ume, and a class should be formed to study it in every church. It shows us 
the opportunities that God has opened to us and these mean obligations. 

"My Impressions of America," by Charles Wagner (12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
301 pages, price, $1 net, New York, McClure, Phillips & Co.), is an account 
of a brief trip which this French pastor made to this country. It is a 
warmly appreciative volume. He came, expecting to be pleased, and he was, 
and courteously tells us so. It is evidently written out of a full heart. He 
compliments our home life, our schools, and our colleges. He commends the 
simple life which most people are trying to live. He has a good word to say 
for our cleanliness, our care for health, our love of liberty, and many other 
things. We hope we shall more and more make ourselves worthy of his good 
opinion. It is dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt, "President of the United 
States, great-hearted, peace-loving." 

"The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit." by Rev. Charles R. Brown. 
D.D. (12mo, cloth, 203 pages, price, $1.25, New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons). The author of this volume is pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Oakland, Cal., and these lectures were delivered at Yale last 
winter on the Lyman Beecher foundation. These lectures were delivered to 
theological students, but they contain a helpful message for laymen. The 
author believes a moral crisis confronts the church. For the basis of his 
treatment of our present condition he takes the Book of ETxodus and studies 
it sociologically. Our industrial system must be so reconstructed as to 
secure moral ends as well as economical. At present it would seem as if 
industrial conditions hinder instead of help men's spiritual life. The 
church must therefore apply the principles of the gospel of Christ to the con- 
ditions of every-day life. There are eight lectures, all of which show a sane 
judgment, an earnest moral force, and a desire for the supremacy of spiritual 
ends in daily living. 
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"The Court of Pilate," by Roe R. Hobbs (12mo, cloth, 332 pages, price, 
$1.50, R. F. Feuno & Company, New York), is a story of Jerusalem in the 
days of Christ. It is a story of love on the part of a Roman centurion for a 
Jewish maiden, who, because of her Jewish training, for a long time refuses 
to accept his attentions. In the course of the story we have a picture of the 
troublesome times that beset Pilate the Procurator, the wicked, devilish cun- 
ning of Malchus, the servant of the high priest, all under the guise of a de- 
voted love for Judaism. It is an interesting story of the times, showing that 
human nature is much the same in all ages. 

"Creatures That Once Were Men," a story by Maxim Gorky, with an in- 
troduction by G. K. Chesterton (small 12mo, cloth, 95 pages, price, 75 cents. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls Company), is a sad picture under the form of 
a story of the degradation of men until they become almost brutal. In spite 
of the writer's apparent skepticism, he realizes that there were once men. 
These men have been tortured and broken by tyranny and by sin, and the 
Russian nation is already suffering for its cruel treatment of its people. 

"Talks With the Training Class," by Margaret . Slattery (12mo, boards, 
84 pages, price, paper 40 cents, boards 60 cents, Boston, The Pilgrim Press), 
is a series of ten lessons on such topics as curiosity and interest, memory, 
imagination, reason, analogy, attention, the will, habit, the gist of the whole 
matter, and is intended as a practical manual for teacher-training classes. 
Says the writer for herself : "A better-equipped teacher is the earnest desire 
of the author and the purpose of the book." It is an excellent little volume, 
in good, simple style, fresh and suggestive, and will do good. 
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